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PREFACE 

BY    THE 

AMERICAN   EDITOR. 

Dr.  GrOLDSBaTH's  History  of  England  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  books  in  the  language.  He  was  the  writer 
whom  Dr.  Johnson  pronounced  one  that  never  touched 
a  subject  without  adorning  it.  The  grace  and  beauty 
of  his  style  lends  an  inimitable  charm  to  his  compositions, 
so  that  even  the  driest  topics  become  pleasing  in  his 
hands.  The  editor  has  been  induced,  by  the  great  merit 
of  Dr.  Goldsmith's  History,  to  make  it  the  basis  of  this 
Pictorial  History  of  England.  The  narrative  has 
been  carried  forward  from  the  death  of  George  II.,  where 
Dr.  Goldsmith's  work  terminates,  to  the  present  time. 
In  continuing  so  celebrated  a  history,  the  editor  has,  of 
course,  felt  his  own  deficiencies ;  and  he  has  limited  his 
efforts  to  attempting  a  clear,  straightforward,  and  impar- 
tial narrative  of  events,  founded  on  the  best  materials 
afforded  by  an  extensive  library.  Controversial  topics 
have  been  sedulously  avoided,  and  the  integrity  of  his- 
tory preserved,  to  the  best  of  the  editor's  ability. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
THE  ANCIENT  BRITONS. 

OP  BUTAUI9*  PBOM  TBI  IlfTASION  OF  JVUVS  CJBSABff  B.  C«  64f 
TO  THS  ABDICATION  QV  TBI  BOMANB*^ 

SECTION  I. 

1.  Britain  was  but  very  little  known  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  before  the  time  of  ^e  Romans,  The  coasts  oppo- 
site 6aid$  were  frequented  by  merchants,  who  traded 
thither  for  such  commodities  as  the  natives  were  able  to 
produce,  and  who,  it  is  thought,  after  a  time,  possessed 
themselves  of  all  the  maritime  places  where  they  had  at 
first  been  permitted  to  reside.  2.  Finding  the  country 
fertile,  and  commodiously  situated  for  trade,  they  settled 
upon  the  seaside,  and  introduced  the  practice  of  agricul- 
ture ;  but  it  was  very  different  with  the  inland  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  who  considered  themselves  as  the  lawful 
possessors  of  the  soil,  and  avoided  all  correspondence  with 
the  new  comers,  whom  they  viewed  as  intruders  upon  their 
property.ll 

*  Britein,  the  name  givoi  to  England,  Sootland,  wad  Wales,  united. 

t  Julias  Cosar  was  a  most  elofinsmt  writer  and  snocsssfsl  warrior;  he 
HiiiiHMil  the  title  of  emperor,  whieh  voDsed  the  jeakms^  of  many  of  the 
principal  Roman  dtisens,  by  nHiom  he  was  asmsrinafert  in  die  senais-hoase, 
m  the  56th  year  of  his  age. 

t  The  ancient  inhabitant!  of  Rome,  in  Italy. 

i  Gaol  was  the  ancient  name  of  France. 

II  Geoffiey  of  Monmooth,  an  ancient  English  historian,  says,  that  the  Bri- 
tiih  nUes  were  fint  peopled  1100  yean  before  Christ,  and  asseiti  Uiat  Bnitos, 
ihe  great  giandnn  of  JEoeas,  colonixed  them  with  the  desoendanti  of  diose 
TVofam,  who.  after  the  destroction  of  Troy,  aetded  in  Greece  or  Italy. 
Thk  acooont  is,  bowcTer,  unsupported  by  anv  genuine  historical  documents, 
■nd  is,  dieTvibre,  now  treated  as  purely  iabiilous,  though  in  lesi  enlightened 
tgei  a  story  so  romantic  easily  vtmtd  cuirent 
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3.  The  inland  inhabitants  are  represented  as  extremely 
numerous,  living  in  cottages  thatched  widi  straw,  and 
feeding  large  herds  of  ca^e.  They  lived  mostly  upon 
milk,  or  flesh  produced  by  the  chase.*  What  clothes  they 
wore,  to  cover  any  part  of  their  bodies,  were  usually  the 
skins  of  beasts ;  but  the  arms,  legs,  and  thighs  were  left 
naked,  and  were  usually  painted  blue.  4.  Their  hair, 
which  was  long,  flowed  down  upon  their  backs  and  shoul- 
ders; while  their  beards  were  kept  close  shaven,  except 
upon  the  upper  lipt  where  it  was  suffered  to  grow.  The 
dress  of  savage  nations  is  everywhere  pretty  much  the 
same,  being  csdculated  rather  to  inspire  terror  than  to  excite 
love  or  respect. 

6.  As  to  their  ffovemment,  it  consisted  of  several  small 
principalities,  eacli  under  its  respective  leader;  and  this 
seems  to  be  the  earliest  mode  of  dominion  with  which  man* 
kind  are  acquainted,  and  is  deduced  from  the  natural  privi- 
leges of  paternal  authority.  Upon  great  and  imminent 
dangers,  a  commander-in-chief  was  chosen  by  common 
consent,  in  a  general  assembly  ;  and  to  him  was  committed 
the  conduct  of  the  general  interest,  the  power  of  making 
peace,  or  leading  to  war. 

6.  Their  forces  consisted  chiefly  of  foot,  and  yet  they 
could  bring  a  considerable  number  of  horse  into  the  field 
upon  great  occasions.  They  likewise  used  chariots  in 
battle,  which,  with  short  scythes  fastened  to  the  ends  of 
the  axletrees,  inflicted  terrible  wounds,  spreading  horror 
and  devastation  wheresoever  they  drove.t  7.  Nor  while  the 
chariots  were  thus  destroying,  were  the  warriors  who  con- 
ducted them  unemployed :  they  darted  Uieir  javelins  against 
the  enemy,  ran  along  the  beam,  leaped  on  the  ground,  re- 
sumed their  seat,  stopped  or  turned  their  horses  at  full  speed, 
and  sometimes  cunningly  retreated  to  draw  the  enemy  into 
confusion. 

8.  The  religion  of  the  Britons  was  one  of  the  most  con* 
siderable   parts  of  their  government;   and  the   Druids,^ 

*  The  ancient  Britons  were  to  habitiuUy  regular  and  temperate,  that 
they  only  bemn  to  grow  old  at  a  hundred  and  twenty  years. — Plutarcb, 
De  Plaaiu  PhilotophuB. 

t  Cmar  givee  a  most  animated  description  of  the  dexterity  of  the  Britons 
in  managing  their  war  chariots,  which  he  ascribes  to  constant  use  and  in- 
cessant exercise ;  thereby  intimating  that  tlie  Britons  were  continually  en> 
Tid  in  intestine  wars. — daar'a  Uom.  lib.  iv. 
The  Druids  were  divided  into  three  diflerent  classes ;  the  Bards,  who 
were  the  heroic  historians  and  genealogical  poets :  the  Vates.  who  were  the 
sacred  musicians,  the  religioas  poets,  and  the  pretended  propheti  \  the  third 
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who  were  (he  guardians  of  it,  posaeHed  ^at  authority 
among  them.  No  species  of  auperalition  was  ever  more 
terrible  than  theirs :  besides  the  severe  penalties  which 
they  were  pennilted  to  iaflict  in  this  world,  they  inculcated 
the  etemal  transmigration  of  souls,  and  thus  extended  their 
aolhority  as  far  as  the  fears  of  their  votaries.*     9.  They 

cln*,  which  wa*  bf  lulht  mat  nDnwroui.  and  who  peiibrmed  nil  Ihe  otb»r 
offin*  of  religion,  wen  called  by  ihe  fenenl  name  orDniidi.  which  appatla- 
bnnina  cansHHily  kitmi  la  the  whole  rmamity.  Their  aupicroe  chief  wu 
atyled  dva  Arch-dnijd.  To  Ihe  prieithood  were  al»  amched  siiumberof 
ftmiM,  called  Druideaei,  who  were  likewiM  divitled  into  ibree  clanea; 
IhoM  of  die  fint,  TOwed  perpelual  virgiaity.  and  lived  logether.  Hqueatared 

"—  ■*■ ■  *'  ■"—  world:  Iheae  were  great  pretend  en  lo  divitnlioii,  [>m- 

and  were  highly  venenled  by  the  people.    The  Mwond 

.._.    lain  devoleea.  who.  IhoDgh  mamed,  ipenl  Ihe  grealer 

pan  of  ttieir  tune  wilh  the  Druidi  in  tiivling  in  the  officet  of  religion,  nc- 
caooiulhr  ntomiDg  to  their  huibenda.  "Hie  third  >nd  lowea  clas  waited 
□■  the  wiiida,  and  paiibmwd  the  toort  aervile  oflivea  about  the  templea.  &r, 

■Dd  WM  wtiCDiuIr  B  in  the  Celdc  nationa ;  whore  the  inder  nf  Druiiii  did 
not  only  daaeend  lo  Iheir  poateriiy.  hot  die  oifBrt  of  pneaii  wai  likewiM  he- 
reditaiy  in  lamilica. 

'  AiDong  a  people  ao  cTednknu  to  the  ancient  Brilona.  it  ia  no  wonder 
ihatthoeewbo  pniaewtd  nich  high  authority  among  them  a*  the  Dniida. 
praciiaed  the  grealeit  impoiiiiana ;  accordingly  we  road,  that  ihe  Dreidn 
were  in  the  Mbit  of  borrowini  large  (umi  of  Ihr  people,  whirh  Ihey  prv- 
itiiied  to  repay  in  (he  other  world — "  Dniidn  pecuniam  mutuo  arcipiebanl 
in  poneriore  vita  reddituri." — Palriciui. 
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sacrificed  human  Tictims,  which  they  hurnt  in  large  wicker 
idols,  made  so  capacious  as  to  contain  a  multitude  of  per- 
sons at  once,  who  were  thus  consumed  together.  To  these 
rites,  tending  to  impress  ignorance  with  awe,  they  added 
the  austerity  of  their  manners  and  the  simplicity  of  their 
lives.  They  lived  in  woods,  caves,  and  in  hollow  trees ;  their 
food  was  acorns  and  herries,  and  their  drink  water.  By 
these  arts,  Ihey  were  not  only  respected,  but  almost  adored 
by  the  people.* 

10.  It  may  be  easily  supposed  that  the  manners  of  the 
people  took  a  tincture  from  ihe  discipline  of  their  teachers. 
Their  lives  were  simple,  but  they  were  marked  with  cruelty 
and  fierceness;  their  courage  was  great,  but  neither  dig- 
nified by  mercy  nor  perseverance. 

11.  The  Britons  had  long  remained  in  ihis  rude  but  in- 
dependent state,  when  CaBsar,  having  overrun  Gaul  with 
his  victories,  and  willing  still  further  to  extend  his  fame, 
determined  upon  the  conquest  of  a  country  that  seemed  to 
promise  an* easy  triumph;  accordingly,  when  the  troops 
designed  for  the  expedition  were  embarked,  he  set  sail  for 
Britain  about  midnight,  and  the  next  morning  arrived  on  the 
coast  near  Dover,  where  he  saw  the  rocks  and  cliffs  covered 
with  armed  men  to  oppose  his  landing. 

*  Omar  mform  nt,  that  the  Dniidi  also  taosht "  many  diinn  ooncerninir 
the  ttan  and  their  motiom,  the  magnitude  of  the  earth,  and  me  namre  of 
thingt;'*  but  it  is  impossible  to  sayhow  fiu*  their  knowledge  of  astronomy 
or  natural  philosophy  extended.  Their  doctrines  were  never  committed  to 
writing,  but  coroprwed  in  verses,  which  were  learned  verbatim  by  frequent 
rehearsals,  and  earsMMgr  eommitted  to  memory.  It  is  snnposed  that  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Druids  originated  in  Britain  ,*  for  such  of  me  Gallic  youth  as 
were  desirous  of  being  instxucted  in  its  mysteries  repaired  to  this  country 
in  order  to  obtain  a  complete  education.  Indeed,  the  following  account,  re-  • 
lated  fay  Strabo,  and  supported  by  numerous  classic  authorities,  is  at  once 
a  proof  of  their  great  mental  superiority,  and  aflbrds  a  fiur  presumption,  ftom 
its  antiouity,  timt  Dmidism  ongiimteo  in  Britain.  A  learned  aiid  accom- 
plished Druid,  named  Abaris  (who  resided  in  Ireland,  which  was  the  chief 
resort  of  the  order),  was  sent  by  his  fiatemity  to  Delos,  in  Greece,  in  the 
rapacity  of  a  sacred  ambassador,  where  he  was  equally  admired  for  his 
knowledge,  paliteness;  justice,  and  integri^.  **  He  came,'^'  says  Strabo,  **  to 
Athens,  not  clad  in  skins,  like  a  Scyttiian,  but  with  a  bow  m  his  hand,  a 
quiver  hanciogMm  his  shoulders,  a  piaid  wrapped  about  his  body,  a  gilded 
belt  encircling  his  loins,  and  trowsers  reaching  from  the  waist  down  to  the 
soles  of  his  feet»  He  was  easy  in  his  address ;  agreeable  in  his  oonversa- 
tkm ;  active  in  his  despatch,  and  secret  in  his  management  of  great  albirs ; 
quick  in  judging  of  present  occurrences ;  and  ready  to  take  his  part  in  any 
sudden  emergency ;  provident  withal  in  fpiarding  against  futurity ;  diligent 
in  the  quest  of  wisdom ;  ibnd  of  friendship ;  trusting  very  little  to  fortune, 
vet  having  the  entire  confidence  of  othen,  and  trusted  with  every  thing  for 
his  pnxlence.  He  spake  Greek  with  a  fluency,  that  you  would  have  thought 
he  Dad  been  bred  up  in  the  Lyceum,  and  Oonversed  all  his  lifo  with  Uw 
Academy  of  AtheiM.*'^  EC.  600. 
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IS.  The  Britonfl  had  chosen  CaMiveUu'niu  for  their 
commuideT-in-chief ;  but  the  petty  princes  nadei  his  com- 
mand, either  desiring^  his  station,  or  snspecting  his  fidelity, 
threw  off  their  allegiance.  IS.  Some  of  them  fled  with 
their  forces  into  the  internal  parts  of  the  kingdinn,  others 
sabmitted  to  Cmar,  till  at  length  Cassivelau'nua  himself, 
weakeited  by  so  many  deaertioBa,  resolved  upon  making 
what  terms  he  was  able,  while  he  yet  had  power  to  keep 
(he  field.  14.  The  conditions  oSered  by  Ctesar,  and  ac- 
cepted by  him,  were,  that  he  should  send  to' the  continent 
double  die  number  of  hostages  at  first  demanded,  and  that 
he  riiould  acknowledge  si^ijection  to  the  Romans.  Cssar, 
however,  was  obliged  to  return  once  mere  to  compel  the 
Britons  to  complete  theit  stipulated  treaty. 


SECTION  II. 


1.  Upon  the  accession  of  Augus'tus,  that  emperor  had 
fi>nned  a  design  of  visiting  Britain,  but  was  diverted  from 
it  by  the  onexpected  revolt  of  the  Panno'nians. 

Tiberius,  wisely  judging  the  empire  already  too  exten- 
sive, made  no  attempt  upon  Britain.  From  that  time  the 
natives  began  to  improve  in  all  the  arts  which  contribute  to 
the  advancement  of  human  natnn. 

3.  The  wild  extravagances  of  CaUg'ula,  by  which  he 
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threatened  Britain  with  an  infraaion,  served  rather  to  expose 
him  to  ridicule  than  the  island  to  danger.  At  length,  the 
Romans,  in  the  reign  of  Claa'dius,*  began  to  think  seri- 
ously of  reducing  &em  under  their  dominion.  The  ex- 
pedition for  this  purpose  was  conducted  in  the  beginning 
by  Plau'titts  and  other  eommanders,  with  that  success  which 
usually  attended  the  Roman  arms. 

3.  Carac'tacus  was  the  first  who  seemed  willing,  by  a 
vigorous  effort,  to  rescue  his  country,  and  repel  its  insulting 
and  rapacious  conquerors.  This  rude  soldier,  though  with 
inferior  forces,  continued,  for  above  nine  years,  to  oppose 
and  harass  the  Romans  ;  till  at  length  he  was  totally  routed 
and  taken  prisoner  by  Osto'rius  Scap'ula,  who  sent  him  in 
triumph  to  Rome.  4.  While  Garac'tacns  was  being  led 
through  Rome,  he  appeared  no  way  dejected  at  the  amazing 
concourse  of  spectators  that  were  gathered  upon  this  occa- 
sion ;  but  casting  his  eyes  on  the  splendours  that  surrounded 
him,  *^  Alas  !"  cried  he,  **  how  is  it  possible  that  a  people 
possessed  of  such  magnificence  at  home,  could  envy  me  a 
humble  cottage  in  Britain?"  The  emperor  was  affected 
by  the  British  hero's  misfortunes,  and  won  by  his  address. 
He  ordered  him  to  be  unchained  on  the  spot,  and  set  at 
liberty  with  the  rest  of  the  captives. 

5.  The  cruel  treatment  of  Boadi'cea,  queen  of  the  Ice'ni, 
drove  the  Britons  once  more  into  open  rebellion.  Pras^t'- 
agus,  king  of  the  Ice'ni,  at  his  death  had  bequeathed  one 
half  his  dominions  to  the  Romans,  and  the  other  to  his 
daughters,  thus  hoping,  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  part,  to  secure 
the  rest  to  his  family.  But  it  had  a  different  effect ;  for 
the  Roman  procurator  immediately  took  possession  of  the 
whole :  and  when  Boadi'cea,  the  widow  of  the  deceased, 
attempted  to  remonstrate,  he  ordered  her  to  be  scourged 
like  a  slave,  and  made  slaves  of  her  daughters.  6.  These 
outrages  were  sufficient  to  produce  a  revolt  throughout  the 
island.  The  Ice'ni,  as  being  the  most  deeply  interested  in 
the  quarrel,  were  the  first  to  take  arms ;  all  the  other  states 
soon  followed  the  example ;  and  Boadi'cea,  a  woman  of 
great  beauty  and  masculine  spirit,  was  appointed  to  head 
the  common  forces,  which  amounted  to  two  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  fighting  men.  7.  These,  exasperated  by 
their  wrongs,  attacked  several  of  the  Roman  settlements  and 
colonies  with  success :  Pauli'nus,  who  commanded  the 
Roman  forces,  hastened  to  relieve  London,  which  was  al- 
*  The  son  of  Druvue,  and  sucoenor  of  Calig'ala. 
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ready  m  flourishing  colony ;  bnt  found,  on  his  arrival,  that 
it  would  be  requisite  for  the  general  safety  to  abandon  that 
place  to  the  merciless  fury  of  the  enemy.  8.  London  was 
soon,  therefore,  reduced  to  ashes  ;  such  of  the  inhabitants 
as  remained  in  it  were  massacred  ;  and  the  Romans,  with 
all  other  strangers,  to  the  number  of  seventy  thousand, 
were  cruelly  put  to  the  sword.  Flashed  with  these  suc- 
cesses, the  Britons  no  longer  sought  to  avoid  ^e  enemy, 
but  boldly  came  to  the  place  where  PauU'nus  awaited  their 
arrival,  posted  in  a  very  advantageous  manner  with  a  body 
of  ten  thousand  men.  9.  The  battle  was  obstin&tte  and 
bloody.  Boadi'cea  herself  appeared  in  a  chariot  with  her 
two  daughters,  and  harangued  her  army  with  masculine  in- 
trepidity ;  but  the  irregular  and  undisciplined  bravery  of 
her  troops  was  unable  to  resist  the  cool  intrepidity  of  the 
Romans.  They  were  routed  with  great  slaughter ;  eighty 
thousand  perished  in  the  field,  and  an  infinite  number  were 
made  prisoners;  while  Boadi'cea  herself,  fearing  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enraged  victor,  put  an  end  to  her  life 
by  poison. 

10.  The  general  who  firmly  established  the  dominion  of 
the  Romans  in  this  island  was  Ju'lius  Agric'ola,*  who  go- 
verned it  during  the  reigns  of  Yespa'sian,t  Ti'tus,|  and 
Doml'tian,§  and  distinguished  himself  as  well  by  his  cou- 
rage as  humanity. 

For  several  years  after  the  time  of  Agrte'ola,  a  profound 
peace  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  Britain,  and  little  mention 
is  made  of  the  affairs  of  the  island  by  any  historian. 

11.  At  length,  however,  Rome,  that  had  for  ages  given 
laws  to  nations,  and  diffused  slavery  and  oppression  over 
the  known  world,  began  to  sink  under  her  own  magnifi- 
cence. Mankind,  as  if  by  a  general  consent,  rose  up  to 
vindicate  their  natural  freedom ;  almost  every  nation  as- 
serting that  independence  of  which  they  had  been  so  long 
unjustly  deprived. 

12.  During  these  struggles  the  Bridsh  youth  were  fre- 
quently drawn  away  into  Gaul,  to  give  ineffectual  succour 

*  Jn'Um  Agric'oU  wm  the  fiuhei^ia  kw  tf  'Fu'dtiia,  die  oelebmted  hie- 

rian. 

t  VeipeVieii  was  the  tendi  Roman  emperor ;  he  was  valiant,  hot  veiy 


I  TitiM  was  the  eteventh  Roman  emperort  the  ton  of  Vespa'iian ;  he  was 
10  md  a  man  that  he  was  called  the  "  delight  of  mankind." 

I  Domi'tian  was  the  twel/ih  Roman  emperor,  and  brother  to  Wtos;  a 
great  peisecutor  of  the  Christians,  and  of  a  most  cruel  dispodtion 
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lo  Ae  nriona  conlenden  for  the  empiie,  who,  failing  in 
evmy  UUmpt,  oidjr  lefi  the  jiame  of  tjnnts  behind  Uiem. 
In  the  meui  time,  u  the  Romm  force*  decreaaed  in  Britain, 
the  Picta  and  Soota  continued  still  more  boldly  to  infest 
the  northern  parta  ;  and  croaainff  the  fritha,  which  the  Ro- 
mana  conld  not  guard,  in  little  wicker  boata  covered  with 
leather,  filled  the  countr]',  wherever  they  came,  with  alaugh- 
tei  and  conatemation. 

19.  The  Romans,  dierefore,  finding  it  impossible  to  stand 
(heir  ground  in  Britain,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Valen- 
tin'ian  took  their  last  leave  of  the  island,  anerbeiog  masters 
of  it  for  nearly  four  hundred  yeara,  and  now  leA  the  natives 
to  the  choice  of  their  own  government  and  kings.  They 
gave  them  the  beat  instructions  the  calamitous  times  would 
permit,  for  exercising  their  anna,  and  repairing  their  ram- 
parts i  and  helped  them  to  erect  a  new  wall  of  slone  across 
the  island,  for  they  had  not,  at  that  time,  artisans  skilful 
enough  among  themaelvea  to  repair  that  which  had  been 
bnilt  by  the  emperor  Sev'ema. 
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CHAPTER  U. 

THE  SAXONS. 

SECTION  I. 

1.  (A.  D.  447.)  The  Britons,  being  now  left  to  them- 
selves, considered  their  new  liberties  as  their  greatest  cala- 
mity. The  Picts  and  Scots,  uniting  together,  began  to  look 
upon  Britain  as  their  own,  and  attacked  the  northern  wall, 
which  the  Romans  had  built  to  keep  off  their  incursions, 
with  success.  Having  thus  opened  to  themselves  a  passage, 
they  ravaged  the  whole  country  with  impunity,  while  the 
Britons  sought  precarious  shelter  in  the  woods  and  moun- 
tains.* 

2.  It  was  in  this  deplorable  and  enfeebled  state  that  the 
Britons  had  recourse  to  the  Saxons,  a  brave  people  ;  who, 
for  their  strength  and  valour,  were  formidable  to  all  the 
German  nations  arouod  them,  and  supposed  to  be  more 
than  a  match  for  the  gods  themselves.  They  were  a  people 
restless  and  bold,  who  considered  war  as  their  trade ;  and 
were,  in  consequence,  taught  to  consider  victory  as  a  doubt- 
ful advantage,  but  courage  as  a  certain  good.  3.  A  na^on, 
however,  entirely  addicted  to  war,  has  seldom  wanted  the 
imputation  of  cruelty,  as  those  terrors  which  are  opposed 
without  fear  are  often  inflicted  without  regret.  The  Saxons 
are  represented  as  a  very  cruel  nation :  but  we  must  re- 
member that  their  enemies  have  drawn  the  picture. 

4.  It  was  no  disagreeable  circumstance  to  these  ambitious 
people  to  be  invited  into  a  country  upon  which  they  had  for 
ages  been  forming  designs.  In  consequence,  therefore,  of 
Vor'tigern^s  solemn  invitation,  who  was  then  king  of  Bri- 
tain, they  arrived  with  fifteen  hundred  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Hen'gist  and  Hor'sa,  who  were  brothers,  and 

*  lo  Ihii  extremity,  they  made  ap|»licatioii  fbr  soooour  to  iEtiui,  prefect 
ef  Gaul,  in  the  following  remarkable  words  >-^*  The  groans  of  the  wretched 
BritoKM,  to  the  thrice-appointed  Connil  JEidvM. — Hie  barbariana  drive  us  into 
the  sea,  and  the  aea  forces  us  back  on  the  swords  of  the  barbarians,  so  that 
we  have  nothing  left  us  but  the  wretched  choice  of  betn^  either  drowned 
or  murdered.**  iEtius  was,  however,  too  closely  engaged  m  opposinff  Attala, 
the  renowned  king  of  the  Huns  (who.  from  the  havoc  he  made  wherever 
his  sword  was  dnwn,  was  denominated  **T%e  sotmrge  iff  Qcd"),  to  bestow 
00  the  Britons  any  attention. 
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landed  on  the  isle  of  Than'et.  S.  There  they  did  not 
long  remain  inactive  ;  but  being  joined  by  the  British  forces, 
they  boldly  marched  against  the  Picts  and  Scots,  who  had 
advanced  as  far  as  Lincolnshire,  and  ilooa  gained  a  complete 
victory  over  them.  (A.  D.  450.) 

The  Saxons,  however,  being  sensible  of  the  fertility  of 
the  coiinti^  to  which  they  came,  and  the  barrenness  of  that 
which  they  had  left  behind,  invited  over  great  numbers  of 
their  countrymen  to  become  sharers  in  &eir  new  expedi* 
tion.  6.  Accordingly  they  received  a  fresh  supply  of  five 
thousand  men,  who  passed  over  in  seventeen  vessels,  and 
50on  made  a  permanent  establishment  in  the  island. 

The  British  historians,  in  order  to  account  for  the  easy 
conquest  of  their  country  by  the  Saxons,  assign  their  trea* 
chery,  not  less  than  their  valour,  as  a  principal  cause. 

7.  They  allege,  that  Yor'tigern  was  artfully  inveigled 
into  a  passion  for  Rowe'na,  the  daughter  of  Hen 'gist;  and, 
in  order  to  marry  her,  was  induced  to  settle  the  fertile  pro* 
vince  of  Kent  upon  her  father,  from  whence  the  Saxons 
could  never  afler  be  removed.*  It  is  alleged,  also,  that 
upon  the  death  of  Yor'timer,  which  happened  shortly  aAer 
the  victory  he  obtained  at  Eg'glesibrd,  Yor'tigem,  his  fa- 
ther, was  reinstated  upon  the  throne.  8.  It  is  added,  that 
this  weak  monarch,  accepting  of  a  festival  from  Hen'gist, 
three  hundred  of  his  nobility  were  treacherously  slaugh- 
tered, and  himself  detained  as  a  captive. 

After  the  death  of  Hen'gist,  several  other  German  tribes, 
allured  by  the  success  of  their  countrymen,  went  over  in 
great  numbers.  9.  A  body  of  Saxons,  under  the  conduct 
of  Ella  and  his  three  sons,  had  some  time  before  laid  the 
foundation  Of  the  kingdom'  of  the  South  Saxons,  though 
not  without  great  opposition  and  bloodshed.  This  new 
kingdom  included  Surry,  Sussex,  and  the  New  Forest ; 
and  extended  to  the  frontiers  of  Kent. 

10.  Another  tribe  of  the  Saxons,  under  the  command  of 
Cerdic,  and  his  son  Kenric,  landed  in  the  west,  and  from 
thence  took  the  name  of  West  Saxons.      These  met  with 

*  Our  old  English  hiitorians  say,  that  when  the  besutiffal  Rowe'ha  was  fint 
introduced  to  Vor^gern,  **  she  presented  him.  on  her  knee,  with  a  cup  c^ 
wine,  saying  *  Waes  heal,  hlafbrd  cyning,*  or  '  Be  of  health.  Lord  Kins  V  to 
which  Vortigeni,  being  instructed  in  me  custom,  answered,  *  Drinc  Heal,* 
or.  *  I  drink  your  health/  *' — It  is  proper  here  to  observe,  however,  that  some 
able  historians  have  declared,  that  no  authentic  documents  exist  concerning 
these  stories  of  Vor'tigem  and  Rowe'na,  or  of  the  slaughter  of  the  ^tish 
nnUes :  and  that  they  are  indmed  to  believe  the  whole  a  fictioo,  or,  at  loMrt, 
very  much  exaggerated. 
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a  very  vigorous  opposition  from  the  natives,  but  being  rein- 
forced from  Germany,  and  assisted  by  their  countrymen  on 
the  island,  they  routed  the  Britons ;  and  although  retarded  in 
their  progress  by  the  celebrated  king  Arthur,  they  had 
strength  enough  to  keep  possession  of  the  conquest  they  had 
already  made.  Cerdic,  therefore,  with  his  son  Kenric,  es- 
tablished the  third  Saxon  kingdom  in  the  island,  namely  that 
of  the  West  Saxons,  including  the  counties  of  Hants,  Dorset, 
Wilts,  Berks,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

11.  It  was  in  opposing  this  Saxon  invader  that  the  ce- 
lebrated prince  Arthur  acquired  his  fame.  However  un- 
successful all  his  valour  might  have  been  in  the  end,  yet 
his  name  made  so  great  a  figure  in  the  fabulous  annals  of 
the  times,  that  some  notice  must  be  taken  of  him.  12.  This 
prince  is  of  such  obscure  origin,  that  some  authors  suppose 
him  to  be  the  son  of  king  Ambro'sius,  and  others  only  his 
nephew  ;  others  again  affirm  that  he  was  a  Cornish  prince, 
and  son  of  Gurlois,  king  of  that  province.  However  this 
be,  it  is  certain  he  was  a  commander  of  great  valour;  and, 
could  courage  alone  repair  the  miserable  state  of  the  Britons, 
his  might  have  been  effectual.  13.  According  to  the  most 
authentic  historians,  he  is  said  to  have  worsted  the  Saxons 
in  twelve  successive  battles.  In  one  of  these,  namely,  that 
fought  at  Caerbadon,  in  Berks,  it  is  asserted  that  he  killed 
no  less  than  four  hundred  and  forty  of  the  enemy  with  his 
own  hand.  But  the  Saxons  were  too  numerous  and  power- 
ful to  be  extirpated  by  the  desultory  efibrts  of  single  va- 
lour ;  so  that  a  peace,  and  not  a  conquest,  was  the  im- 
mediate fruit  of  his  victories.  14.  The  enemy,  therefore, 
still  gained  ground  ;  and  this  prince,  in  the  decline  of  life, 
had  the  mortification,  from  Bonte  domestic  troubles  of  his 
own,  to  be  a  patient  spectator  of  their  encroachments.  His 
first  wife  had  been  carried  off  by  Melnas,  king  of  Somerset- 
shire, who  detained  her  a  whole  year  at  Glas'tonbury, 
until  Arthur,  discovering  the  place  of  her  retreat,  advanced 
with  an  army  against  Uie  seducer,  and  obliged  him  to  give 
her  back.  15.  In  his  second  wife,  perhaps,  he  might  have 
been  more  fortunate,  as  we  have  no  mention  made  of  her  ; 
but  it  was  otherwise  with  his  third  consort,  who  was  car- 
ried off  by  his  own  nephew,  Mordred.  This  produced  a  re- 
bellion, in  which  the  king  and  his  traitorous  kinsman,  meet- 
ing in  battle,  slew  each  other. 
2  b2 
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SECTION  IL 

1.  (A.D.  575.)  In  the  mean  time,  while  the  Saxons  were 
ihue  fining  ground  in  the  weit,  their  countiTinen  were 
not  lesB  active  in  theother  parts  of  the  island.  Advealurers 
still  continuing  to  pour  over  from  Germany,  one  body  of 
them,  under  the  command  of  UfTa,  seized  upon  the  cotinties 
of  Cambridge,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk,  and  gave  their  com- 
mander the  title  of  king  of  the  East  Angles,*  which  was  the 
fourth  Saxon  kingdom  founded  in  Britain. 

2.  Another  body  of  these  adventurers  formed  a  kiugdotn 
under  the  title  of  East  Saxony,  or  Essex,  comprehending 
Essex,  Middlesex,  and  part  of  Hertfordshire.  This  king- 
dom, which  was  dismembered  from  that  of  Kent,  formed  the 
tifUi  Saxon  principality  founded  in  Britain. 

3.  The  kingdom  of  Mercia  was  the  sixth  which  was  es- 
tablished by  these  fierce  invaders,  comprehending  all  the 
middle  counties,  from  the  banks  of  the  Severn  to  the  frontiers 
of  the  two  last-named  kingdoms. 

The  seventh  and  last  kingdom  which  they  obtained  was 
that  of  NorthnmbeiIand,t  one  of  the  most  powerful  uid 
extensive  of  them  all.    This  was  formed  from  the  niiion  of 

•  CaMfrinndhig  Norfolk.  Snflblk.  Cuobridp,  uid  the  Ua  of  Et^r- 
Friib  aTEdtDbai^  in  aeodsad. 
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two  smaller  Saxon  kingdoms,  the  one  called  Bemi'cia,  con- 
taining the  present  county  of  Northumberland  and  the 
bishoprick  of  Durham;  the  subjects  of  the  other,  called 
Dei'ri,  extending  themselves  over  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire. 4.  These  kingdoms  were  united  in  the  person  of 
Ethelred,  king  of  Nordiumberland,  by  the  explusion  of 
Edwin,  his  brother-in-law,  from  the  kingdom  of  the  Deiri, 
and  the  seizure  of  his  dominions.  In  this  manner,  the  na- 
tives being  overpowered,  or  entirely  expelled,  seven  king- 
doms were  established  in  Britain,  which  have  since  been 
well  known  by  the  name  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy. 

6.  The  Saxons,  bein?  ihus  well  established  in  all  the  desi- 
rable parts  of  the  island,  and  having  no  longer  the  Britons 
to  contend  with,  began  to  quarrel  among  diemselves.  A 
country  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  independent  princi- 
palities, must  ever  be  subject  to  contention,  as  jealousy  and 
ambition  have  more  frequent  incentives  to  operate.  6.  After 
a  series,  therefore,  of  battles,  treasons,  and  stratagems,  all 
their  petty  principalities  fell  under  the  power  of  Egbert, 
king  of  Wessex,  whose  merits  deserved  dominion,  and 
whose  prudence  secured  his  conquests.  By  him  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy  were  united  under  one  common 
jurisdiction  ;  but,  to  give  splendour  to  his  authority,  a  gene- 
ral council  of  the  clergy  and  laity  was  summoned  at  Win- 
chester, where  he  was  solemnly  crowned  kin£  of  England, 
by  which  name  the  united  kingdom  was  menceforward 
called. 

7.  Thus,  about  four  hundred  years  after  the  first  arrival 
of  the  Saxons  in  Britain,  all  the  petty  settlements  were 
united  into  one  great  state,  and  nothing  offered  but  prospects 
of  peace,  security,  and  increasing  refinement 

It  was  about  this  period  that  St.  Gregory  undertook  to 
send  missionaries  among  the  Saxons,  to  convert  them  to 
Christianity.  8.  It  is  said,  that,  before  his  elevation  to  the 
papal  chair,  he  chanced  one  day  to  pass  through  the  slave- 
market  at  Rome,  and  perceiving  some  children  of  great 
beauty,  who  were  set  up  for  sale,  he  inquired  about  their 
country,  and  finding  they  were  English  pagans,  he  is  said 
to  have  cried  out  in  the  Latin  language,  Non  Angli  sed 
Angeli,  forent,  si  essent  Christiani.  "  They  would  not  be 
English,  but  angels,  had  they  been  Christiana.^'    9.  From 
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that  time  he  was  struck  with  an  ardent  deaire  to  cocTert  that 
unenlightened  nation,  and  ordered  a  monk,  named  Augus'- 
tine,  and  otheis  of  the  same  fraternity,  to  undertake  the 
mission  into  Britun. 

This  pious  monk,  upon  his  first  landing  in  the  Isle  of 
Thanet,  sent  one  of  his  interpreters  to  Eth'elbert,  the  Kent- 
ish king,  declaring  he  was  come  from  Rome  with  offers  of 
eternal  salvation.  10.  The  king  immediately  ordered  them 
to  be  furnished  with  all  necessaries,  and  even  visited  them, 
though  without  .declaring  himself  as  yet  in  their  favour. 
Augus'^ne,  however,  encouraged  by  this  favourable  recep- 
tion, and  now  seeing  a  prospect  of  success,  proceeded  with 
redonbled  zeal  to  preach  the  gospel.  1 1 .  The  king  openly 
espoused  the  Chrislian  religion  :  while  his  example  wrought 
so  successfully  on  his  subjects,  that  numbers  of  them  came 
voluntarily  to  be  baptized,  the  missionary  loudly  declaring 
against  any  coercive  means  towards  their  conversion.  In 
this  manner  the  other  kingdoms,  one  after  the  other,  em- 
braced the  faith  .-  and  England  was  soon  as  famous  for  its 
superstition,  as  it  had  once  been  for  its  averaeness  to  Chris- 
tianity. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
THE  INVASION  OF  THE  DANES. 

FROM  THC  SHD  OF  TBI  HEPTARCHY  TO  THE  REIOR  OF  WILLUM 

THE  COHQVSIIOIU 

SECTION  I. 

1.  (A.D.  832.)  PsACE  and  unanimity  had  been  scarcely 
established  in  England,  when  a  mighty  swarm  of  those  na- 
tions called  Danes*  and  Northmen,  subsequently  corrupted 
into  Normen  or  Normans,  who  had  possessed  the  country 
bordering  on  the  Baltic,t  began  to  level  their  fury  against 
England.  A  small  body  of  them  at  first  landed  on  the  coasts, 
with  a  view  to  learn  the  state  of  the  country  ;  and  having 
committed  some  depredations,  fled  to  their  ships  for  safety. 
2.  About  seven  years  after  this  first  attempt,  they  made  a 
descent  upon  the  kingdpm  of  Northumberland,  where  they 
pillaged  a  monastery,  but  their  fleet  being  shattered  by  a 
storm,  they  were  defeated  by  the  inhabitants  and  put  to  the 
sword.  It  was  not  till  about  five  years  after  the  accession 
of  Egbert,:^  that  their  invasions  become  truly  formidable. 
From  that  time  they  continued  with  unceasing  ferocity,  until 
the  whole  kingdom  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  the  most  dis- 
tressing bondage. $ 

3.  Though  often  repulsed,  they  always  obtained  their 
end  of  spoiling  the  country,  and  carrying  the  plunder  away. 
It  was  their  method  to  avoid  coming,  if  possible,  to  a  general 
engagement ;  but,  scattering  themselves  over  the  face  of  the 
coontry,  they  carried  away  indiscriminately,  as  well  the 
inhabitants  themselves,  as  sdl  their  moveable  possessions. 

4.  At  length,  however,  they  resolved  upon  making  a  set* 

*  The  Duief  were  iohabitanti  of  Denmark,  a  kingdom  ia  the  north  of 
Eniope. 

t  The  Baltic  ia  an  inland  aea  in  the  north  of  Europe. 

I  lEgbert  waa  the  iintiole  monarch  in  England. 

i  Nothing  could  be  more  dreadful  than  Uie  manner  in  which  theie  fierce 
faarberians  carried  on  their  incuruona;  they  spared  neither  age  nor  sex,  and 
eadk  commander  uned  the  aoldiers  to  inhumanity.  One  of  their  celebrated 
dueftains,  named  Oliver,  gained,  from  his  dislike  to  the  favourite  amusement 
of  his  soldiers  (that  of  toasmg  children  on  the  points  of  their  spears),  the  con- 
temptooDs  tamaiue  of  Bunwkal,  or  **The  Preserver  of  Children*" 
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tlement  in  the  country ;  and  landing  on  the  Isle  of  Thanet, 
stationed  themselves  there.  In  this  place  they  kept  their 
ground,  notwithstanding  a  hloody  victory  gained  over  them 
by  Eth'elwolf.  The  reign  of  Eth'elbald,  hu  successor,  was 
of  no  long  continuance ;  however,  in  a  short  space,  he 
crowded  together  a  number  of  vices  sufficient  to  render  his 
name  odious  to  posterity.- 

5.  This  prince  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Eth'elred,  a 
brave  commander,  but  whose  valour  was  insufficient  to  re- 
press the  Danish  incursions.  In  these  exploits  he  was 
alwajHi  assisted  by  his  younger  brother,  Alfred,  afterwards 
sumamed  the  Great,  who  sacrificed  all  private  resentment  to 
the  public  good,  having  been  deprived  by  the  king  of  a  large 
patrimony.  6.  It  was  during  Eth'elred's  reign  that  the 
Danes,  penetrating  into  M ercia,  took  up  their  winter-quarters 
at  Nottingham  ;  from  whence  Uie  king  attempting  to  dislodge 
them,  received  a  wound  in  the  batde,  of  which  he  died, 
leaving  his  brother  Alfred  the  inheritance  of  a  kingdom  that 
was  now  reduced  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 

7.  The  Danes  had  already  subdued  Northumberland  and 
East  Anglia,  and  had  penetrated  into  the  very  heart  of  Wes- 
sex.  The  Mercians  were  united  against  Alfred ;  the  de^ 
pendence  upon  ihe  other  provinces  of  the  empire  was  but 
precarious :  the  lands  lay  uncultivated,  through  fear  of  con- 
tinual incursions ;  and  all  the  churches  and  monasteries 
were  burnt  to  the  ground.  In  this  terrible  situation  of  affairs, 
nothing  appeared  but  objeats  of  terror,  and  every  hope  was 
lost  in  despair.  8.  The  wisdom  and  virtues  of  one  man 
alone  were  found  sufficient  to  bring  back  happiness,  security, 
and  ordeif ;  and  all  the  calamities  of  the  times  found  redress 
from  Alfred. 

9.  This  prince  seemed  bom  not  only  to  defend  his  bleed- 
ing country,  but  even  to  adorn  humanity.  He  had  given 
very  early  instances  of  those  great  virtues  which  afterwards 
gave  splendour  to  his  reign ;  and  was  anointed  by  pope  Leo 
as  future  king,  when  he  was  sent  by  his  father,  for  his 
education,  to  Rome.  On  his  return  from  thence,  he  became 
every  day  more  the  object  of  his  father*s  fond  affections ; 
and  that  perhaps  was  the  reason  why  his  education  was  at 
first  neglected.  He  bad  attained  the  age  of  twenty  before 
he  was  made  acquainted  with  the  lowest  elements  of  litera- 
ture ;  but  hearing  some  Saxon  poems  read,  which  recounted 
the  praise  of  heroes,  his  whole  mind  was  roused,  not  only 
to  obtain  a  similitude  of  glory,  but  also  to  be  able  to  transmit 
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that  g^oiy  to  poeterit^.  10.  Encouraged  by  the  queen  his 
mother,  and  auiated  by  a  penetrating  genius,  he  soon  learned 
to  read  theoe  compoeilione,  and  proceed  Irom  thence  to  a 
knowledge  of  Latin  aathora,  who  directed  his  tute,  and  ree- 
ti£ed  his  ambition. 

He  was  scarcely  come  to  the  throne  when  he  was  obUged 
to  oppose  the  Danes,  who  had  seized  Wilton,  and  were  ex- 
ercising their  usual  ravages  on  the  country  around.  11.  He 
marched  against  ihem  with  the  few  troops  hecould  assemble 
on  a  sudden,  and  a  desperale  batde  was  fought,  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  iho  English.  But  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
misfortune  to  abate  the  lung's  diligence,  though  it  repressed 
his  power  to  do  good.  He  was  in  a  Ltlle  time  enabled  to 
hazard  another  engagement ;  so  that  the  enemy,  dreading 
his  courage  and  activity,  proposed  terms  of  peace,  which  he 
did  not  think  proper  to  refuse.  12.  They,  by  this  treaty, 
agreed  to  relinquish  the  kingdom  ;  but  instead  of  complying 
with  their  engagements,  they  only  removed  from  one  place 
lo  another)  burning  and  destroying  wherever  they  came.' 
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SECTION    IL 


1.  (A.  D.  877.)  Alfred,  thus  opposed  to  an  enemy  whom 
no  stationary  force  could  resist,  and  no  treaty  could  bind, 
found  himself  unable  to  repel  the  efforts  of  those  ravagers 
who  from  all  quarters  invaded  him.  New  swarms  of  the 
enemy  arrived  every  year  upon  the  coast,  and  fresh  inva- 
sions were  still  projected.  Some  of  his  subjects,  therefore, 
left  their  country,  and  retired  into  Wales,*  or  fled  to  the 
continent.  Others  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  and  purchased 
their  lives  by  their  freedom.  2.  In  ^is  universal  defection, 
Alfred  vainly  attempted  to  remind  them  of  the  duty  they 
owed  their  country  and  their  king ;  but,  finding  his  remon- 
strances ineffectual,  he  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  the 
wretched  necessity  of  the  times.  Accordingly,  relinquish- 
ing the  ensigns  of  his  dignity,  and  dismissing  his  servants, 
he  dressed  himself  in  the  habit  of  a  peasant,  and  lived  for 
some  time  in  the  house  of  a  herdsman,  who  had  been  in- 
trusted with  the  care  of  his  cattle.  3.  In  this  manner,  though 
abandoned  by  the  world,  and  fearing  an  enemy  in  every 
quarter,  still  he  resolved  to  continue  in  his  country,  to  catch 
the  slightest  occasion  for  bringing  it  relief.  In  his  solitary 
retreat,  which  was  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  rivers  Parret  and  Thone,  he  amused  himself  with 
music,  and  supported  his  humble  lot  with  the  hopes  of  bet- 
ter fortune.  4.  It  is  said,  that  one  day,  being  commanded 
by  the  herdsman's  wife,  who  was  ignorant  of  his  quality,  to 
take  care  of  some  cakes  which  were  baking  by  the  fire,  he 
happened  to  let  them  bum,  on  which  she  severely  upbraided 
him  for  neglect. 

Previous  to  his  retirement,  Alfred  had  concerted  measures 
for  assembling  a  few  trusty  friends,  whenever  an  opportunity 
should  offer  of  annoying  ^e  enemy,  who  were  in  possession 
of  the  whole  country.     5.  This  chosen  band,  still  faithful 

*  Wales  conisia  of  twelve  oountiee  on  the  west  of  England,  amiaxed  to 
t  by  Edward  the  Fint 
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to  their  monarch,  took  shelter  in  the  foreflte  and  marshes  of 
Somerset,  and  from  thence  made  occasional  irruptions  upon 
straggling  parties  of  the  enemy.  Their  success  in  this  rapa- 
cious and  dreary  method  of  living  encouraged  many  more 
to  join  .their  society,  till  at  length,  sufficiently  augmented* 
they  repaired  to  their  monarch,  who  had  hy  that  time  been 
reduced  by  famine  to  the  last  extremity.* 

6.  Meanwhile  Ubba,  the  chief  of  the  Danish  commanders^ 
carried  terror  over  the  whole  land,  and  now  ravaged  the 
country  of  Wales  without  opposition.  The  only  place 
where  he  found  resistance  was  in  his  return  from  the  castle 
of  Kenwith,  into  which  the  Earl  of  Devonshire  had  retired 
with  a  small  body  of  troops.  7.  This  gallant  soldier,  find- 
ing himself  unable  to  sustain  the  siege,  and  knowing  the 
danger  of  surrendering  to  a  perfidious  enemy,  was  resolved, 
by  one  desperate  effort,  to  sally  out  and  force  his  way 
through  the  besiegers,  sword  in  hand.  The  proposal  was 
embraced  by  all  his  followers  :  while  the  Danes,  secure  in 
their  numbers,  and  in  their  contempt  of  the  enemy,  were 
not  only  routed  with  great  slau^ter,  but  Ubba,  their  gene* 
ral,  was  slain. 

8.  This  victory  once  more  restored  courage  to  (he  dispi* 
rited  Saxons  ;  and  Alfred,  taking  advantage  of  their  favour- 

*  The  life  of  Alfred  it  full  of  the  mott  interwtiog  events.  Amonff  nu- 
meroiie  anecdotes  related  of  him  by  the  old  £Dgli>h  historians,  the  ioilow- 
ing  we  think  worthy  of  a  place  in  this  work,  as  it  afibrds  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  his  benevolence,  anid  is  a  proof  of  the  privations  he,  in  common  with 
his  trusty  adherents,  underwent  during  their  seclusion  in  Somersetshire :~"  It 
happened  one  day  during  the  winter,  which  proved  uncommonly  severe, 
diat  he  had  sent  all  his  attendants  out  to  endeavour  to  procure  fish,  or  some 
kmd  of  provisions ;  so  difllcult  was  the  enterprise  esteemed,  that  the  king 
and  queen  only  were  excused  from  the  employment  When  they  were 
coae.  the  king,  as  was  his  custom,  whenever  he  bad  an  opportunity,  took  a 
book,  and  bmn  reading,  whilst  Elswitha  was  employed  in  her  domestic  con- 
cerns; they  bad  not  long  Oontinued  thus  engaged,  before  a  poor  pilgrim,  ac- 
cidentally pasrin^  that  way,  knocked  at  the  gate,  and  begged  they  would 
give  him  something  to  eat  The  humane  kin^  called  Elswitha,  ana  desired 
her  ID  give  the  poor  man  part  of  what  provision  there  was  in  the  fort :  the 
queen,  findine  only  one  loaf,  brought  it  to  Alfred,  to  show  how  slender  their 
state  was,  at  me  same  time  representiM  the  distress  the  family  would  labour 
mider,  should  they  return  from  their  foraging  unsuccessful.  The  kin^,  not 
detened  by  this  scanty  view  fhmi  his  clwritable  purpose,  but  rather  inter- 
nally rejoicing  at  this  trial  of  his  humanity,  cheerfully  gave  the  poor  Chris- 
tian one-half  of  the  loaf;  consoling  the  queen  with  ttiis  religious  reflection, 
*  That  He  who  cocdd  feed  five  thousand  with  five  loaves  and  two  fishes, 
could  make  (if  it  so  pleased  him)  that  half  of  Aie  loaf  suffice  for  more  than 
their  necessities.*  When  the  traveller  departed,  the  king  returned  to  his 
reading,  and  felt  that  satisfaction  which  most  surely  results  from  a  beneficent 
action.  Nor  was  it  lon|^  unrewarded,  for  his  companioDs  returned  with  so 
great  a  quanti^r  of  provisions,  that  they  were  not  exposed  to  any  similar  in- 
conveniences daring  tibeir  seclusion.'* 

c 
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able  disposition,  prepared  to  animate  them  to  a  vigorous 
exertion  of  their  saperiority.  He  soon,  therefore,  apprized 
them  of  the  place  of  his  retreat,  and  instructed  them  to  be 
ready  with  all  their  stren^  at  a  minute's  warning.  0.  But 
still  none  was  found  who  would  undertake  to  give  intelli- 
gence of  the  forces  and  posture  of  the  enemy.  Not  know- 
ing, therefore,  a  person  in  whom  he  could  confide,  he  un- 
dertook this  dangerous  task  himself.  In  t^e  simple  dress 
of  a  shepherd,  with  his  harp  in  his  hand,  he  entered  the 
Danish  camp,  tried  all  his  musical  arts  to  please,  and  was 
so  much  admired,  that  he  was  brought  even  into  the  presence 
of  Guthrum,  the  Danish  prince,  with  whom  he  remained 
some  days.  10.  He  there  remarked  the  supine  security  of 
the  Danes,  their  contempt  of  the  English,  their  negligence 
in  foraging  and  plundering,  and  their  dissolute  wasting  of 
such  ill-gotten  booty.  Having  made  his  observations,  he 
returned  to  his  retreat;  and,  detaching  proper  emissaries 
among  his  subjects,  appointed  them  to  meet  him  in  the 
forest  of  Selwood,  a  summons  which  they  gladly  obeyed. 

11.  It  was  against  the  most  unguarded  quarter  of  the 
enemy  that  Alfred  made  his  most  violent  attack ;  while  the 
Danes,  surprised  to  behold  an  army  of  English,  whom  they 
considered  as  totally  subdued,  maae  but  a  faint  resistance. 
Notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  their  numbers,  they 
were  routed  with  great  slaughter ;  and  though  such  as  es- 
caped fled  for  refuge  into  a  fortified  camp  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, being  unprovided  for  a  siege,  in  less  than  a  fortnight 
they  were  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion.  12.  By 
the  conqueror's  permission,  those  who  did  not  choose  to 
embrace  Christianity  embarked  for  Flanders,*  under  the 
command  of  one  of  their  generals,  called  Hastings.  Guth- 
rum, their  prince,  became  a  convert,  with  thirty  of  his  no- 
bles, and  the  king  himself  answered  for  him  at  the  font. 

13.  Alfred  had  now  attained  the  meridian  of  glory ;  he 
possessed  a  greater  extent  of  territory  than  had  ever  been 
enjoyed  by  any  of  his  predecessors ;  the  kings  of  Wales 
did  him  homage  for  their  possessions,  the  Northumbriansf 
received  a  king  of  his  appointing,  and  no  enemy  appeared 
to  give  him  the  least  apprehensions,  or  excite  an  alarm. 
14.  In  this  state  of  prosperity  and  profound  tranquillity, 
which  lasted  for  twelve  years,  Alfred  was  diligently  em- 
ployed in  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace,  and  in  repairing  the 
damages  which  the  kingdom  had  sustained  by  war. 
*  Mow  a  part  of  the  Netherlandi.       t  The  inhabitants  of  Northumberland. 
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10.  His  care  was  to  polish  the  country  by  arls,  as  he 
bad  protected  it  by  arms ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  drawn  up 
a  body  of  laws.*  His  care  for  the  encouragement  of  learn- 
ing did  not  a  little  tend  to  improve  the  morals  and  restrain 
the  barbarous  habits  of  the  people.  When  he  came  to .  the 
throne,  he  found  the  English  sunk  into  the  grossest  igno- 
rance and  barbarism,  proceeding  from  the  continual  dis- 
orders of  the  government,  and  from  the  ravages  of  the 
Danes.  16.  He  himself  complains,  that,  on  his  accession, 
he  knew  not  one  person  south  of  the  Thames,  who  could 
so  much  as-  interpret  the  Latin  service.f  To  remedy  this 
deficiency,  he  invited  over  the  most  celebrated  scholars 
from  all  parts  of  Europe ;  he  founded,  or  at  least  re-esta- 
blished the  univeraity  of  Oxford,  and  endowed  it  with  many 
privileges ;  and  he  gave,  in  his  own  example,  the  strongest 
incentives  to  study.  17.  He  usually  divided  his  time  into 
three  equal  portions :  one  was  ffiven  to  sleep,  and  the  re- 
fection of  his  body,  by  diet  and  exercise ;  another  to  the 
despatch  of  business ;  and  the  third  to  study  and  devotion.:) 
He  made  a  considerable  progress  in  the  different  studies  of 
grammar,  rhetoric,  philosophy,  architecture;  and  geometry. 
He  was  an  excellent  historian ;  he  understood  music ;  he 
was  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  Saxon  poet  of  the  age, 
and  left  many  works  behind  him,  some  of  which  remain  to 
this  day.     18.  To  give  a  character  of  this  prince,  would 

*  Alfred  ettabliabed  a  regular  militia  thnmgfaout  England,  and  railed  a 
ooorideiable  naval  force,  by  which  means  he  was  enabled  to  repel  the  fu* 
due  iDcuTncu  of  the  Danea.  He  aiterwarda  eataUiahed  a  regular  police ; 
dividing  the  kiiisdom  mto  counties,  and  the  countiee  into  hundreds  and 
tithings.  So  well  regulated  was  the  police  which  he  established,  that  it  is 
said  he  had  golden  bracelets  hung  up  near  the  hii^hways,  which  no  robber 
dared  to  touch.  Tet  he  never  deviated  from  the  mcest  regard  to  the  liberty 
of  his  people ;  and  there  is  a  remarkable  sentiment  preserved  in  his  wilt 
namely,  that  **  Jl  iMJuM  Ike  EngUtk  tkould  for  ever  remain  at  free  a$  their 
MM  aou^Alf." 

t  So  bttle,  indeed,  was  learning  attended  to  by  the  great,  that  Asser,  the 
biographer  ot  Alfred,  mentioni  with  astonishment,  that  the  king  tausht  his 
youngest  son,  £thelwaid,  to  read,  before  he  made  him  acquainted  with 
hunting. 

t  The  piety  of  AlGred  wss  as  conspicuous  as  his  prowess,  and  in  those 
days  of  ignorance,  he  enlightened  by  nis  pen  no  less  than  by  his  example, 
the  people  over  whom  he  swayed  the  sceptre.  One  of  his  literary  labours 
was  the  rendering  the  Holy  Gospels  into  the  Saxon  tongue,  from  which  we 
extiact  the  Lord^s  Prayer,  and  insert  it  here  as  a  specimen  of  the  language 
spoken  by  the  English  at  that  period : 

''Fasder  nre  thu  the  earth  on  lieafennm,si  thin  mama  gehalcod,  to  be  cume 

Ihin  rice,  Gewnrthe  bin  willa  on  earthen  swa  swa  on  heatenum,  ume  ge 

dsgwanlican  hlaf  syle  us  to  daeg ;  and  ibrg3rf  us  ure  gyltas,  swa  swa  we 

fifgivath  arttm  gyltendum,  and  ne  geladde  thu  us  on  ooiisenung  ac  alyse  us 

ofvie.''  ^  it  Kw^y—MeduQa  Hietmia  AngUoma. 

^  c2 
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be  to  sum  up  those  qualities  which  coaititate  periection. 
Even  virtues  seemingly  opposite  were  happily  blended  io 
his  disposition  ;  perMvering,  yet  flexible ;  moderate,  yel 
enterprising ;  just,  yet  merciful ;  atem  in  command,  yet 
j^ntle  in  conTersation.  Nsture  also,  as  if  desirous  thai 
such  admirable  qualities  of  mind  should  be  set  off  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  had  bestowed  on  him  sll  bodily  accom- 
plishments, vigour,  dignity,  and  an  engaging  open  counte- 
nance. IB.  He  died  at  Oxford,  on  the  26th  of  October, 
900,  and  was  buried  at  Winchester. 
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SECTION  in. 

1.  (A.D.  901.)  His  second  son,  Edward,*  succeeded 
him  on  the  throne.  To  him  succeeded  Athelstan,  his  natural 
son,  the  illegitimacy  of  his  birth  not  being  then  deemed  a 
sufficient  obstacle  to  his  inheriting  the  crown.  He  died  at 
Gloucester,  after  a  reign  of  sixteen  years,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Edmund,  who,  like  the  rest  of  his  predeces- 
sors, met  with  disturbance  from  the  Northumbrians  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne ;  but  his  activity  soon  defeated  their 
attempts.  2.  The  resentment  this  monarch  bore  to  men  of 
an  abandoned  way  of  living  was  the  cause  of  his  death* 
He  was  killed  by  LeoliT,  a  robber,  at  a  feast,  where  this 
villain  had  the  insolence  to  intrude  into  the  king's  presence. 
His  brother,  Edred,  teas  appointed  to  succeed  him ;  and, 
like  his  predecessors,  this  monarch  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  rebellious  and  refractory  people.  3.  Edred  im- 
plicitly submitted  to  the  directions  of  Dunstan  the  monk, 
both  in  church  and  state ;  and  the  kingdom  was  in  a  fair 
way  of  being  turned  into  a  papal  province  by  this  zealous 
ecclesiastic ;  but  he  was  checked,  in  the  midst  of  his  career, 
by  tl^  death  of  the  king,  who  died  of  a  quinsy,  in  the  tenth 
year  of  his  reign.— A.  D.  055. 

4.  Edwy,  his  nephew,  who  ascended  the  throne,  his  own 
sons  being  yet  unfit  to  govern,  was  a  prince  of  great  per- 
sonal accomplishments,  and  of  a  martial  disposition.  But 
he  was  now  come  to  the  government  of  a  kingdom,  in  which 
he  had  an  enemy  to  contend  with,  against  whom  all  military 
virtues  could  be  of  little  service.  5.  Dunstan,  who  had 
governed  during  the  former  reign,  was  resolved  to  remit 
nothing  of  his  authority  in  this ;  and  Edwy,  immediately 
upon  his  accession,  found  himself  involved  in  a  quarrel  with 
the  mmiks ;  whose  rage  neither  bis  accomplishments  nor 
his  virtues  could  mitigate. 

6.  Among  other  instances  of  their  cruelty,  the  following 
is  recorded :— There  was  a  lady  of  the  royal  blood,  named 
Elgiva,  whose  beauty  had  made  a  strong  impression  upon 

■ 

*  Smnaiiied  Edward  ike  ESdert  fiom  being  th«  first  of  that  name  who  ud 
on  Ibe  tfaime  of  England.  He  obtained  manv  victories  over  the  Northum- 
brian rabela,  built  several  caailea»  and  iprttned  diArent  cities.  He  also 
Ibondad  ihe  tJnivenitf  of  Cambridge,  in  9\&.  He  ia  said  to  have  been 
OBttfy  equal  to  his  iatfaer  in  military  comage,  but  greatly  inferior  to  him  in 
'  aooompUshmenli.    He  roigiied  94  jmu. 
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the  young  monarch's  heart  He  had  even  ventured  to 
muTy  her  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  counaellors,  as  she 
was  within  the  degrees  of  affinity  ]A'ahibited  by  the  canon 
law.  7.  On  the  day  of  bis  coronation,  while  his  nobility 
were  giving  a  loose  to  the  more  noisy  pleasures  of  wine 
and  festivity  in  the  great  hall,  Edwy  retired  to  his  wife's 
apartments,  where,  in  company  with  her  mother,  he  enjoyed 
the  more  pleaaing  satisfaction  of  her  conversation.  Dun- 
Stan  no  sooner  perceived  his  absence,  than  conjecturing  the 
reason,  he  rushed  furiously  into  the  apartment,  and  upbraid- 
ing him  with  all  the  bilteraesa  of  ecclesiastical  rancour, 
dragged  him  forth  in  the  most  outrageous  manner. 

8.  Dunstan,  it  seems,  was  not  without  his  enemies,  for 
the  king  was  advised  to  punish  this  insult  by  bringing  him 
to  account  for  the  money  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted 
during  the  last  reign.  Thi*  account  the  haughty  monk  re- 
fused to  give  in  J  wherefore  he  was  deprived  of  all  the  ec- 
cleaiastical  and  civil  emoluments  of  which  he  bad  been  in 
posseasion,  and  banished  the  kingdom.  9.  His  exile  only 
served  to  increase  the  reputation  of  his  sanctity  with  the 
people.  Among  the  rest  Odo,  archbishop  of  Canierburj-,* 
waa  so  far  transported  with  the  spirit  of  party,  that  he  pre- 
nonnced  a  divorce  between  Edwy  and  Elgiva.  The  king 
waa  unable  to  resist  the  indignation  of  the  church,  and  con- 
■ented  lo  surrender  his  beautiful  wife  to  its  fury.     Accord-  - 

*  An  SDcimt  city  of  Knl,  of  which  county  it  ii  Ihe  captsL 
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ingly,  Odo  sent  into  the  palace  a  party  of  soldiers,  who 
seized  the  queen,  and,  by  his  orders,  branded  her  on  the 
face  with  a  hot  iron.  10.  Not  contented  with  this  cruel 
▼engeance,  they  carried  her  by  force  into  Ireland,  and  there 
commanded  her  to  remain  in  perpetual  exile.  This  injunc- 
tion, however,  was  too  distressing  for  that  faithful  woman 
to  comply  with ;  for,  being  cured  of  her  wound,  and  having 
obliterated  the  marks  which  had  been  made  to  deface  her 
beauty,  she  once  more  ventured  to  return  to  the  king,  whom 
she  still  regarded  as  her  husband.  But  misfortune  continued 
to  pursue  her.  11.  She  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  party 
whom  the  archbishop  had'  appointed  to  observe  her  con- 
duct, and  was  put  to  death  in  a  most  cruel  manner:  the 
sinews  of  her  limbs  being  cut,  and  her  body  mangled,  she 
was  thus  lef^  to  expire  in  the  most  cruel  agony*  In  the 
mean  time  a  secret  revolt  against  Edwy  became  almost  ge- 
neral ;  and  Dunstan  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  party. 
12.  The  malecontents  at  last  proceeded  to  open  rebellion  ; 
and  having  placed  Edgar,  the  king's  youngest  brother,  a 
boy  of  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  at  their  head,  they  soon 
put  him  in  possession  of  all  the  northern  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. Edwy's  power,  and  the  number  of  his  adherents, 
every  day  declining,  he  was  at  last  obliged  to  consent  to  a 
partition  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  his  death,  which  happened 
soon  after,  freed  his  enemies  from  aQ  further  inquietude, 
and  gave  Edgar  peaceable  possession  of  the  government. 

13.  Edgar,  being  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  influence 
of  the  monks,  affected  to  be  entirely  guided  by  their  direc- 
tions in  all  his  succeeding  transactions. 

Little  worthy  of  notice  is  mentioned  of  this  monarch, 
except  his  amour  with  Elfrida,  which  is  of  too  singular  a 
nature  to  be  omitted.     14.  Edgar  had  long  heard  of  the 
beauty  of  a  young  lady,  whose  name  was  Elfrida,  daughter 
to  the  earl  of  Devonshire ;  but,  unwilling  to  credit  common 
fame  in  this  particular,  he  sent  Ethelwald,  his  favourite 
friend,  to  see  and  inform  him  if  Elfrida  was,  indeed,  that 
incomparable  woman  report  had  described  her.     15.  Etliel- 
wald,  arriving  at  the  earl's,  had  no  sooner  set  his  eyes  upon 
that  nobleman's  daughter,  than  he  became  desperately  en- 
amoured of  her  himself.     Such  was  the  violence  of  his 
*  pasaion^  that,  forgetting  his  master's  intention,  he  solicited 
onlv  his  own  interest,  and  demanded  for  himself  the  beau- 
tifo]  Elfrida  from  her  father  in  marriage.     The  favourite  of 
a  king  wsm  not  likely  to  find  a  refusal ;  the  earl  gave  his 
3 
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consent,  and  the  nuptials  were  performed  in  private.     16, 
Upon  his  return  to  court,  which  was  shortly  after,  he  as* 
sured  the  king,  that  riphes  alone,  and  her  high  quality,  had 
been  the  cause  of  her  high  fame,  and  he  appeared  amazed 
how  the  world  could  talk  so  much  and  so  unjustly  of  her 
charms.    The  king  was  satisfied,  and  no  longer  felt  any 
curiosity,  while  Ethelwald  secretly  triumphed  in  his  ad- 
dress.    17.  When  he  had,  by  this  deceit,  weaned  the  king 
from  his  purpose,  he  took  an  opportunity,  after  some  time, 
of  turning  the  conyereation  on  Elfrida,  representing  that, 
though  the  fortune  of  the  earl  of  Devonshire's  daughter 
would  be  a  trifle  to  a  king,  yet  it  would  be  an  immense  ac- 
quisition to  a  needy  subject.    He  therefore  humbly  entreated 
permission  to  pay  his  addresses  to  her,  as  she  was  the  rich- 
est heiress  in  the  kingdom.     18.  A  request  so  seemingly 
reasonable  was  readily  complied  with ;  Ethelwald  returned 
to  his  wife,  and  their  nuptials  were  solemnized  in  public. 
His  greatest  care,  however,  was  employed  in  keeping  her 
from  court ;  and  he  took  every  precaution  to  prevent  her 
from  appearing  before  a  king  so  susceptible  of  love,  while 
she  was  so  capable  of  inspiring  that  passion.     But  it  was 
impossible  to  keep  his  treachery  long  concealed.     19.  Edgar 
was  soon  informed  of  the  whole  transaction ;  but,  dissem- 
bling his  resentment,  he  took  occasion  to  visit  that  part  of 
the  country  where  this  miracle  of  beauty  was  detained,  accom* 
panied  by  Ethelwald,  who  reluctantly  attended  him  thither. 
Upon  coming  near  the  lady's  habitation,  he  told  him  that  he 
had  a  desire  to  see  his  wife,  of  whom  he  had  formerly  heard 
so  much,  and  desired  to  be  introduced  as  his  acquaintance. 
20.  Ethelwald,  thunderstruck  at  the  proposal,  did  all  in  his 
power,  but  in  vain,  to  dissuade  him.     All  he  could  obtain, 
was  permission  to  go  before,  on  pretence  of  preparing  ibr 
the  king's  reception.     On  his  arrival  he  fell  at  his  wife's 
feet,  confessing  what  he  had  done  to  be  possessed  of  her 
charms,  and  conjuring  her  to  conceal  as  much  as  possible 
her  beauty  from  the  king,  who  was  too  susceptible  of  its 
power.     21.  Elfrida,  little  obliged  to  him  for  a  passion  that 
had  deprived  her  of  a  crown,  promised  compliance ;  but, 
prompted  either  by  vanity  or  revenge,  adorned  her  person 
with  the  most  exquisite  art,  and  called  up  all  her  beauty  on 
the  occasion.     The  event  answered  her  expectations ;  the 
king  no  sooner  saw,  than  he  loved  her,  and  was  instantly 
resolved  to  obtain  her.     22.  The  better  to  effect  his  inten- 
tions, he  concealed  his  passion  from  the  husband,  and  took 
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inve  with  a  Beeninr  iDdifference ;  but  his  revenge  was  not 
dte  less  certain  and  faithful.  Ethelwald  was  some  time 
after  sent  into  Northumberland,  upon  pretence  of  urgent 
uBain,  and  was  found  murdered  in  the  wood  by  the  way. 
28.  Some  say  he  was  stabbed  by  the  king's  own  hand ; 
some  that  be  only  commanded  the  assassination ;  however 
Ibis  be,  EUfrida  was  invited  soon  after  to  court  by  the  king's 
own  order,  and  their  nuptials  were  performed  with  the  usuil 
solemnity. 

This  monarch  died,  after  a  rei^  of  aizteen  years,  in  the 
thirty-third  year  of  his  age,  being  succeeded  by  his  son 
Edward,  whom  be  had  by  hia  first  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  the  eart  of  Oidmer. 
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SECTION  IV. 

1.  (A.  D.  975.)  Edward,  anrnamed  the  Martyr,  was 
made  king  by  the  intereBt  of  the  monki,  and  lived  but  four 
years  after  hii  acceBsion.  In  thia  reign  there  it  nothiog 
remarkable  if  we  except  his  tragical  and  tnemorable  end. 
2.  Hunting  one  day  near  Corfe  Castle,  where  Elfrida,  his 
mother-in-lBW,  resided,  he  thought  it  hie  duty  to  pay  her  a 
visit,  although  he  was  not  attended  by  any  of  his  retinue. 
There  desiring  some  liquor  to  be  brought  him,  as  he  was 
thirsty,  while  he  was  yet  holding  the  cup  to  his  head,  one 
of  EuHda'e  domestics,  instructed  for  that  purpose,  stabbed 
him  in  the  back.  The  king,  finding  himself  wounded,  put 
spurs  to  his  horse ;  but  fainting  with  the  loss  of  blood,  he 
fell  from  the  saddle,  and  his  foot  sticking  in  the  stirrup,  he 
was  dragged  along  by  his  horse  till  he  died. 

8.  EUielred  the  Second,  aumamed  the  Unready,  the  son 
of  Edgar  and  Elfrida,  succeeded ;  a  weak  and  irresolute 
monarch,  incapable  of  governing  the  kingdom,  or  providing 
for  its  safely.  During  his  reign,  the  old  and  terrible  ene- 
mies, the  Danes,  who  seemed  not  to  be  loaded  with  the 
same  accumulation  of  vice  and  folly  as  the  English,  were 
daily  gaining  ground.  4.  The  weakness  and  inexperience 
of  Ethelred  appeared  to  give  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
renewing  their  depredations ;  and  accordingly,  fhey  landed 
OD  aeveral  parts  of  the  coast,  spreading  their  usual  terror 
and  devastation.    A.D.  S81. 
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As  they  liyed  indiscriminately  anrong  the  English,  a 
resolution  was  taken  for  a  general  massacre  ;  and  Ethelred, 
by  ft  policy  incident  to  weak  princes,  embraced  the  cruel 
resolution  of  putting  them  all  to  the  sword.  5.  This  plot 
was  carried  on  with  such  secrecy,  that  it  was  executed  in 
one  day,  and  all  the  Danes  in  England  were  destroyed 
without  mercy.  But  this  massacre,  so  perfidious  in  the 
contriving,  and  so  cruel  in  the  execution,  instead  of  ending 
the  long  miseries  of  the  people,  only  prepared  the  way  for 
greater  calamities. 

6.  While  the  English  were  yet  congratulating  each  other 
upon  their  late  deliverance  from  an  inveterate  enemy, 
Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark,  who  had  been  informed  of  their 
treacherous  cruelties,  appeared  off  the  western  coasts  with 
a  large  fleet,  meditating  slaughter,  and  furious  with  revenge. 
Ethelred  was  obliged  to  fly  into  Normandy,  and  the  whole 
country  thus  came  under  the  power  of  Sweyn,  his  vic-^ 
torious  rival. 

7.  Canute,  aflerwards  sumamed  the  Great,  succeeded 
Sweyn  as  king  of  Denmark,  and  also  as  general  of  the 
Danish  forces  in  England*  The  contest  between  him  and 
Edmund  Ironside,  successor  to  Ethelred,  was  managed  with 
great  obstinacy  and  perseverance :  the  first  battle  that  was 
fought  appeared  indecisive;  a  second  followed,  in  which 
the  Danes  were  victorious ;  but  Edmund  still  having  inter- 
est enough  to  bring  a  third  army  into  the  field,  the  Danish 
and  English  nobility,  equally  harassed  by  these  convulsions, 
obliged  their  kings  to  come  to  a  compromise,  and  to  divide 
the  kingdom  between  them  by  treaty.*  8.  Canute  reserved 
to  himself  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  the  southern 
parts  were  left  to  Edmund  ;  but  this  prince  being  murdered 
about  a  month  after  the  treaty,  by  his  two  chamberlains  at 
Oxford,  Canute  was  lefl  in  peaceable  possession  of  the 
whole  kingdom.     A.  D.  1017. 

Canutet  is  represented,  by  some  historians,  as  one  of  the 
first  characters  in  those  barbarous  ages.     The  piety  of  the 

*  In  the>  battle  which  wai  fought  at  Athehiey,  Eldmand,  perceiving  Canute 
at  the  head  of  hm  forces,  rode  m  from  his  own,  and  Canute  advancing,  a 
fbrioofl  combat  ensued,  in  which  (according  to  the  author  of  the  MeduUa 
BRMorim  AitgUauuB)  Canate  was  wounded,  and  fint  proposed  forbearance ; 
aod  this,  it  is  said,  led  to  the  division  of  the  kingdom.  By  Canute's  aooession 
to  the  throne,  a  termination  was  put  to  a  war  with  the  Danes,  which  had, 
ahnost  without  intennission,  raced  for  200  years. 

t  In  the  latter  nart  of  his  life,  to  atone  for  his  many  acts  of  violence,  he 
built  chuiches,  edaowed  monasteries,  imported  relics,  and  made  a  pilgrimagft 
to  Rome. 

'    D 
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latter  part  of  his  life,  and  the  resolute  valour  of  the  former, 
were  topics  that  filled  the  mouths  of  his  courtiers  with  flat- 
tery and  praise.  9.  They  even  affected  to  think  his  power 
uncontrollable,  and  that  all  things  would  be  obedient  to  his 
command.  Canute,  sensible  of  their  adulation,  is  said  to 
have  taken  the  following  method  to  reprove  them.  He 
ordered  his  chair  to  be  set  on  the  sea-shore  while  the  tide  was 
coming  in,  and  commanded  the  sea  to  retire.  10.  **  Thou 
art  under  my  dominion,"  cried  he,  '*  the  land  upon  which  I 
sit  is  mine  ;  I  charge  thee,  therefore,  to  approach  no  farther, 
nor  dare  to  wet  the  feet  of*  thy  sovereign."  He  feigned  to 
sit  some  time  in  expectation  of  submission,  till  the  waves 
began  to  surround  him,  then  turning  to  his  courtiers,  he 
observed.  That  the  titles  of  Lord  and  Master  belonged  only 
to  Him  whom  both  earth  and  seas  were  ready  to  obey. 
11.  Thus  feared  and  respected,  he  lived  many  years,  ho- 
noured with  the  surname  of  Great  for  his  power*  but  de- 
serving it  still  more  for  his  virtues.  He  died  at  Shaftes- 
bury,* in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  reign,  leaving  behind 
him  three  sons,  Sweyn,  Harold,  and  Hardicanute. .  Sweyn 
was  crowned  king  of  Norway,  Hardicanute  was  put  in  pos- 
session of  Denmark,  and  Harold  succeeded  his  father  on 
the  English  throne.     A.  D»  1036. 

12.  To  Harold  succeeded  his  brother,  Hardicanute, 
whose  title  was  readily  acknowledged  both  by  the  Danes 
and  the  English  ;  and,  upon  his  arrival:  from  the  continent, 
he  was  received  with  the  most  extravagant  demonstrations 
of  joy.  This  king's  violent  and  unjust  government  was  of 
but  short  duration.  He  died  two  years  after  his  accession, 
in  consequence  of  excess  at  the  marriage  of  a  Danish  lord, 
which  was  celebrated  at  Lambeth. 

13.  The  disorders  of  the  Danish  monarchs  once  more 
induced  the  English  td  place  a  monarch  of  the  Saxon  line 
upon  the  throne,  and  accordingly  Edward,  sumamed  the 
Confessor,  was  by  the  general  consent  crowned  king. 
A.D.  1041. 

The  English,  who  had  long  groaned  under  a  foreign  yoke, 
QjDw  set  no  bounds  to  their  joy,  at  finding  the  line  of  their 
ancient  monarchs  restored. 

14.  As  he  had  been  bred  in  the  Norman  court,  he  showed, 
in  every  instance,  a  predilection  for  the  customs,  laws,  and 
even  the  natives  of  that  country ;  and,  among  the  rest  of 
his  faults,  though  he  married  Editha,  the  daughter  of  God- 

*  'A  moikettown  in  Donetihire. 
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win,  jret  either  from  misb^en  piety,  or  fixed  STenion,  dnring 
his  whole  rei^  he  abstained  from  her  society  !■ 

16.  Thnt  having  no  legitimate  issue,  and  he\ng  wholly 
engrossed,  daring  the  continoance  of  a  long  reign,  with  the 
riaions  of  aaperstition,  he  was  at  last  surprised  by  sickness, 
which  brought  him  to  his  end,  on  the  5th  of  January,  in  the 
sixty-fif\h  year  of  his  age,  and  twenty-fifUi  of  his  reign. 

16.  Harold,  the  son  of  a  popular  nobleman,  whoie  name 
was  Godwin,  and  whose  virtues  seemed  to  give  a  right  to 
his  pretenaions,  ascended  the  throne  without  any  opposition. 
But  neither  his  valour,  his  jastice,  nor  his  popularly  were 
able  to  secure  him  from  the  misfortunes  alteMlant  upon  an 
ill-grounded  title.  His  pretensions  ware  opposed  by  Wil- 
liam duke  of  Normandy,  who  inaiBted  that  the  crown  be- 
longed of  right  to  him,  it  being  bequeathed  to  him  by  Edward 
the  OonfesBor.t 


BECnON  T. 


I.  (A.D.  1006.)  WnxuM.whowas  afterwards  called  the 
Coaqaeror,  was  natnral  son  of  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy. 
His  mother's  name  was  Arlfltle,  a  beautiful  maid  of  Falaise, 
whom  Robert  fell  in  love  with  as  she  stood  gazing  at  the 
door,  while  he  passed  through  the  town.   William,  who  was 

■  TbM  contribDlad  Id  gain  hitnthelill«  oTBunlaDdCiinleanr. 

t  Edmrd  the  Coabmar  anvcncd  ■  naall  dmomMit  into  lb*  bssolifiil 
tadwdivl  eallsd  WetfrainMn  Abbef,  wtwra  ha  built  hi*  owd  npolchre, 
■Dd  Hfai^  until  vary  lUely,  hai  beni  Ae  Uul  borial  pUca  of  ttie  Engiiiti 
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the  ofispring  of  this  amour,  owed  a  part  of  his  greatness  to 
his  birthy  but  still  more  to  his  own  personal  merit.  2.  His 
body  was  vigorous,  his  mind  capacious  and  noble,  and  his 
courage  not  to  be  repressed  by  apparent  danger.  Upon 
coming  to  his  dukedom  of  Normandy,  though  yet  very 
young,  he  on  all  sides  opposed  his  rebellious  subjects,  and 
repressed  foreign  invaders,  while  his  valour  and  conduct 
>  prevailed  in .  every  action.  3.  The  tranquillity  which  be 
had  thus  established  in  his  dominions  induced  him  to  extend 
his  views  ;  and  some  overtures  made  by  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  who  was  wavering  in 
the  choice  of  a  successor,  inflamed  his  ambition  with  a  de- 
sire of  succeeding  to  the  English  throne.  4.  The  pope 
himself  was  not  behind  the  rest  in  favouring  his  pretensions ; 
and,  either  influenced  by  the  apparent  justice  of  his  claims, 
or  by  the  hopes  of  extending  the  authority  of  the  church,  he 
immediately  pronounced  Harold  an  usurper.  With  such 
favourable  incentives,  William  soon  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  chosen  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  all  equipped 
in  the  most  warlike  and  splendid  manner.  5.  It  was  in  the 
beginning  of  summer  that  he  embarked  this  powerful  body 
on  board  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  sail ;  and,  after  some  small 
opposition  from  the  weather,  landed  at  Pevensey,*  on  the 
coast  of  Sussex,  with  resolute  tranquillity. 

6.  Harold,  who  seemed  resolved  to  defend  his  right  to 
the  crown,  and  retain  that  sovereignty  which  he  had  received 
from  the  people,  who  only  had  a  right  to  bestow  it,  was  now 
returning,  flushed  with  conquest,  from  defeating  the  Nor- 
wegians, who  had  invaded  the  kingdom,  with  all  the  forces 
he  had  employed  in  that  expedition,  and  all  he  could  invite 
or  collect  in  the  country  through  which  he  passed.  His 
army  was  composed  of  active  and  valiant  troops,  in  high 
spirits,  strongly  attached  to  their  king,  and  eager  to  engage. 

7.  On  the  other  hand,  the  army  of  William  consisted  of 
the  flower  of  the  continent,  and  had  long  been  inured  to 

■danger.  The  men  of  Britanny,  Boulogne,  Flanders,  Poictou, 
Maine,  Orleans,  France,  and  Normandy,  were  all  vcduntariiy 
united  under  his  command.  England  never  before,  nor  ever 
since,  saw  two  such  armies  drawn  up  to  dispute  its  crawn. 
8.  The  day  before  the  battle,  William  sent  an  offer  to 
Harold  to  decide  the  quarrel  between  them  by  single  combat, 
and  thus  to  spare  the  blood  of  thousands :  but  Harold  re- 
fused, and  said  he  would  leave  it~  to  the  God  of  armies  id 
determine.      Both  armies,  therefore,  that  night  pitched  in 

*  A  flmall  town  in  Sonex. 
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sight  of.  eaeh  other,  expecting  the  dawning  of  the  day  with 
impatience.  The  English  passed  the  night  in  songs  and 
feasting ;  the  Normans  in  devotion  and  prayer. 

(Oct.  13«  1066.)  0.  The  next  morning,  at  seven,  as  soon 
as  day  appeared,  both  armies  were  drawn  up  in  array  against 
each  other,  Harold  appeared  in  the  centre  of  his  forces, 
leading  on  his  army  on  foot,  that  his  men  might  be  more 
encouraged,  by  seeing  their  king  exposed  to  an  equality  of 
danger.  William  fought  on  horseback,  leading  on  his  army, 
that  moved  at  once,  singing  the  songs  of  Roland,  one  of  the 
famous  chiefs  of  their  country.  10.  The  Normans  began 
to  fight  with  their  cross-bows,  which,  at  first,'  galled  and 
surprised  the  English ;  and,  as  their  ranks  were  close,  their 
arrows  did  great  execution.  But  soon  they  came  to  closer 
fiffht,  and  the  English  with  their  bills  hewed  down  their 
adversaries  with  great  slaughter.  Confusion  was  spreading 
among  the  ranks,  when  William,  who  found  himself  on  the 
brink  of  destruction,  hastened  with  a  select  band  to  the 
relief  of  his  forces.  11.  His  presence  restored  the  suspanse 
of  battle ;  he  was  seen  in  every  place,  endeavouring  to 
pierce  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  had  three  horses  slain 
under  him.  At  length,  perceiving  that  the  English  continued 
impenetrable,  he  pretended  to  give  ground,  which,  as  he 
expected,  drew  the  enemy  from  their  ranks,  and  he  was 
instantly  ready  to  take  advantage  of  their  disorder.  12.  Upon 
a  signal  given,  the  Normans  immediately  returned  to  the 
charge  with  greater  fury  than  before,  broke  the  English 
troops,  and  pursued  them  to  a  rising  ground.  It  was  in  this 
extremity  that  Harold  was  seen  flying  from  rank  to  rank, 
rallying  and  inspiring  his  troops  with  vigour ;  and  though 
he  had  toiled  all  day,  till  near  night-fall,  in  front  of  his 
KenUsh  men,  yet  he  still  seemed  unabated  in  force  or  cou- 
rage, keeping  his  men  to  the  post  of  honour. 

13.  Once  more,  therefore,  the  victory  seemed  to  turn 
against  the  Normans,  and  they  fell  in  great  numbers,  so 
that  the  fierceness  and  obstinacy  of  this  memorable  battle 
was  often  renewed  by  the  courage  of  the  leaders,  whenever 
that  of  the  soldiers  began  to  slacken.  Fortune  at  length  de- 
termined a  victory  that  valour  was  unable  to  decide. 

14.  Harold,  making  a  furious  onset  at  the  head  of  his 
troops  against  the  Norman  heavy  armed  infantry,  was  shot 
into  the  brains  by  an  arrow  ;  and  his  two  valiant  brothers, 
fighting  by  his  side,  shared  the  same  fate.  He  fell  with  his 
sword  in  his  hand,  amidst  heaps  of  slain ;  and,  after  the  bat^ 
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lie,  Ihe  royal  corpM  could  hardly  be  dialiiiguished  imoDg 
the  dead.* 

This  was  the  end  of  the  Saxon  monarchy  in  England, 
which  had  continued  for  more  than  >ix  hundied  yeara. 

Ttw  Civl»h  in  Ifait  battle 

d  by  Ihe  Nona 

y  fw  ihe  poueL  ,  _ ^ , 

therefore  probable,  thai  lo  ibe  nanl  of  cavalry,  ami 


.    .  _  „  er  need  the  loM-bow  mr  crow  bow,  bot 

both  were  uied  by  ihe  Normana.    The  Ensliih  lorce*  were  nearly  all  lor 
»._._       .-..  .    r.^... .^  ^  Norman anny  wai  compoaad  of 


bntrr,  nhile  by  far  the  graaier  part  i 


□BiiR  any  nuMive  weapona,  may  be  in  a  great 


,. ia,  thai  the  riclory  Tenuined  uf>decided  Iran 

the  morning  ell  ifaecloae  of  the  day,  when  the  death  of  the  king,  who 
—  "— —  — -i  hia  own  hand,  fioaUflQioMl  the  acale. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

WILIIAM  THE  CONQUEROR 

BoralOM.    Siad  a«pt.  Mb.  1<B7     BafiD  u  r«l(n  Dm.  Ulh,  KM.    BcifiHd 


1.  (A.D.  10d6.)  Ab  Boon  as  William  paMed  the  Thamei 
at  Wallingford,  Stjgaad,  the  primate,  made  submiasion  to 
him  in  the  name  of  the  clergy  :  and  before  he  came  within 
sight  of  the  city,  all  the  chief  nobility  came  into  his  csjnp, 
and  declared  their  intention  of  yielding  to  his  authority. 
William  was  glad  of  being  peaceably  put  in  poeaession  of  a 
throne  which  aeTeral  of  hia  predecessors  had  not  gained 
without  repeated  fictoriea. 

2.  But,  in  order  to  give  his  inTsaion  all  the  sanction  pos- 
■ible,  he  was  crowned  at  Westminster  by  the  archbishop 
of  York,  and  took  the  oath  usual  in  the  times  of  the  Saxon 
and  Danish  kings  ;  which  was,  to  protect  and  defend  the 
church,  to  observe  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  to  sovem  the 
people  with  impartiality.  Having  thus  secured  the  govern- 
ment, and  by  a  mixture  of  rigour  and  lenity,  brought  the 
English  to  an  entire  submission,  he  resolved  to  return  to  the 
continent,  there  to  enjoy  the  Irinmph  and  coDgratulations 
ot  his  ancient  subjects. 
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8.  In  the  mean  time  the  absence  of  the  Conqueror  in 
Enffland  produced  the  most  fatal  effects.  His  officers,  being 
no  longer  controlled  by  his  justice,  thought  this  a  fit  oppor- 
tunity for  extortion ;  while  the  English,  no  longer  awed  by 
his  presence,  thought  it  the  happiest  occasion  for  vindicating 
their  freedom. 

4.  The  English  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  cut  off 
their  invaders,  and  fixed  the  day  for  their  intended  massa- 
cre, which  was  to  be  on  Ash- Wednesday,  during  the  time 
of  divine  service,  when  all  the  Normans  would  be  unarmed 
as  penitents,  according  to  the  discipline  of  the  times.  But 
William's  return  quickly  disconcerted  all  their  schemes ;  and 
from  that  time  forward  he  began  to  lose  all  confidence  in  his 
English  subjects,  and  to  regard  them  as  inveterate  and  ir- 
reconcilable enemies.  5.  He  had  already  raised  such  a 
number  of  fortresses  in  the  kingdom,  that  he  no  longer 
dreaded  the  tumultuous  or  transient  efforts  of  a  disconcerted 
multitude ;  he  therefore  determined  to  treat  them  as  a  con- 
quered nation  ;*  to  indulge  his  own  avarice,  and  that  of  his 
followers,  by  numerous  confiscations :  and  to  secure  his 
power  by  humbling  all  who  were  able  to  make  any  resist- 
ance. 6.  He  proceeded  to  confiscate  all  the  estates  of  the 
English  gentry,  and  to  grant  them  liberally  to  his  Norman 
followers.  Thus  all  the  ancient  and  honourable  families 
were  reduced  to  beggary,  and  the  English  found  themselves 
entirely  excluded  from  every  road  that  led  either  to  honour 
or  preferment. 

7.  To  keep  the  clergy  as  much  as  possible  in  his  inter- 
ests, he  appointed  none  but  his  own  countrymen  to  the 
most  considerable  church  dignities,  and  even  displaced  Sti- 
gand,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  upon  some  frivolous  pre- 
tences. 

William  having  crushed  several  conspiracies,  and  by 
punishing  the  malecontents,  thus  secured  the  peace  of  his 
dominions,  now  expected  rest  from  his  labours  ;  and,  fiind- 

*  So  mercite«ly  did  he  treat  the  people  whom  he  had  oonqueied,  and  lo 
determined  was  he  to  incapacitate  them  finm  future  reeistanoe  to  his  power, 
that  on  the  Northumbrians  having  reyolted,  in  1070,  he  gave  orders  to  lay 
waste  the  fine  fertile  lands  between  the  rivers  Humber  and  Tees,  for  the  ex- 
tent of  sixty  miles.  Many  flourishing  towns,  fine  viUara,  and  noble  country- 
seats  were  accordingly  burnt  down ;  the  im]dementB  of  husbandry  destroyed, 
and  the  cattle  driven  away.  The  great  lord  Lyttleton,  speaking  of  tnese 
cruel  devastationsi  and  those  occasioned  by  the  **  Forest  laws,*'  observes,  that 
Attila  did  no  more  deserve  the  name  of  the  "Scourge  of  God,"  than  thia 
merciless  tyrant,  nor  did  he,  nor  any  other  destroyer  of  nations,  make  mora 
havoc  in  an  enemy's  country  than  William  did  in  nis  owil 
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ing  none  either  willing  or  powerful  enough  to  oppose  him, 
he  hoped  that  the  end  of  his  reign  would  be  marked  with 
prosperity  and  peace.  8.  But  such  is  the  blindness  of 
human  hope,  that  he  found  enemies  where  he  least  expected 
them :  and  such,  too,  as  served  to  imbitter  all  the  latter  part  of 
his  life.  His  last  troubles  were  excited  by  his  own  children, 
from  the  opposing  of  whom  he  could  expect  to  reap  neither 
glory  nor  gain.  He  had  three  sons,  Robert,  William,  and 
Henry,  besides  several  daughters.  9.  Robert,  his  eldest  son, 
snrnamed  Curthose  from  the  shortness  of  his  legs,  was  a 
prince  who  inherited  all  the  bravery  of  his  family  and  nation, 
but  was  rather  bold  than  prudent:  and  was  oAen  heard  to 
express  his  jealousy  of  his  two  brothers,  William  and  Henry* 

These  by  greater  assiduity,  had  wrought  upon  the  cre- 
dulity and  affections  of  the  king,  and  consequently  were  the 
more  obnoxious  to  Robert,  10.  A  mind,  therefore,  so  well 
prepared  for  resentment  soon  found  or  made  cause  for  an 
open  rupture.  The  princes  were  one  day  in  sport  together* 
and,  in  the  idle  petulance  of  play,  took  it  in  their  heads  to 
throw  water  over  their  elder  brother  as  he  passed  through  the 
court,  on  leaving  their  apartment.  Robert,  all  alive  to  sus- 
picion, quickly  turned  this  frolic  into  studied  indignity:  and 
having  these  jealousies  further  inflamed  by  one  of  his  uivoar- 
ites,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  ran  up  stairs,  with  intent  to 
take  revenge.  11.  The  whole  casde  was  quickly  filled 
with  tumult,  and  it  was  not  without  some  difficulty  that  the 
king  himself  was  able  to  appease  it.  But  he  could  not  allay 
the  animosity  which,  from  that  moment,  ever  after  prevailed 
in  his  family.  Robert,  attended  by  several  of  his  confederates, 
.withdrew  to  Rouen  Uiat  very  night,  hoping  to  surprise  the 
casde,  but  his  design  was  defeated  by  the  governor. 

12.  The  flame  being  thus  kindled,  the  popular  character  of 
the  prince,  and  a  sympathy  of  manners,  engaged  all  the  young 
nobility  of  Normandy  and  Maine,  as  well  as  Anjou  and  Brit- 
tanny,  to  espouse  his  quarrel ;  even  his  mother,  it  is  said,  sup- 
ported him  by  secret  remittances,  and  aided  him  in  this  ob- 
stinate resistance  by  private  encouragement  This  unnatural 
contest  continued  tor  several  years  to  inflame  the  Norman 
state,  and  William  was  at  last  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
England,  for  supporting  his  authority  against  his  son.  13. 
Aca>rdingly,  drawing  an  army  of  Englishmen  together,  he 
led  them  over  to  Normandy,  where  he  soon  compelled 
Robert  and  his  adherents  to  quit  the  field,  and  he  was  quickly 
reinstated  in  all  his  dominions. 
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William  had  scarceljr  pat  an  end  to  thii  traiiBaetion,  when 
he  felt  aTeryievereblow  iathe  death  of  Matilda,  his  queen; 
aod  in  addition  to  this  domestic  calamity,  he  received  infor- 
mation of  a  general  insnirection  in  the  Norman  government. 

14,  Upon  hia  arrival  on  the  continent,  he  found  that  the 
insurgents  had  been  secretly  sssteted  and  excited  by  the  king 
of  France,  whose  policy  consisted  in  Uius  lessening  the  Nor> 
man  power,  by  creating  dissensions  among  the  nobles  of  ita 
different  provinces.  William's  displeasure  was  not  a  little 
increased  by  the  account  he  received  of  some  railleries  which 
that  monarch  had  thrown  out  against  him.  This  so  pro- 
voked the  English  monarch,  that  he  sent  him  word,  that 
he  should  soon  set  the  kingdom  of  France  ia  a  flame. 

15.  In  order  to  perform  this  promise,  he  levied  a  strong 
army,  and,  entering  the  isle  of  France,  destroyed  and  trarned 
all  the  Tillages  and  honses  without  opposition,  and  took  the 
town  of  Mantua,  which  he  reduced  to  aahes.  But  the  pro- 
gress of  these  hostilities  was  stopped  by  an  accident,  which 
shortly  after  put  an  end  to  William's  life. 

His  horse  chancing  to  place  hi*  fore-fool  on  some  hoi 
aahes,  plunged  so  violently,  that  the  rider  was  thrown  for 
ward,  and  bruised  upon  the  pommel  of  the  saddle  to  such  a 
degree,  that  he  sutfered  a  relapse,  of  which  he  died,  shortly 
aner,  at  a  little  village  near  Rouen. — Sept  0,1087. 
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1.  (A.  D.  108T.)  William,  ■urnamed  Rafus,  from  ihe 
colour  of  fail  hair,  was  appointed,  by  the  king'i  will,  his 
mccesaoT,  while  the  elder  son,  Robert,  was  left  in  poasea- 
■ion  of  NoHnandy.  Nevertheless,  the  Norman  barons 
were  from  the  beginning  displeased  st  the  division  of  the 
empire  by  the  late  king :  they  eagerly  desired  a  union  as 
before,  and  looked  upon  Robert  as  the  proper  owner  of  the 
whole.  A  powerful  conspiracy  was  therefore  carried  on 
against  William ;  and  Odo,  the  late  king's  brother,  under* 
took  to  conduct  it  to  maturity. 

2.  William,  sensible  of  the  danger  that  threatened  him, 
endeavoured  to  g«in  the  affections  of  the  native  English, 
iriwm  he  prevailed  upon  by  promises  of  future  good  treat- 
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ment,  and  preference  in  the  distribution  of  his  favours,  to 
espouse  his  interests.  3.  He  was  soon,  therefore,  in  tlie 
field  ;  and,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  showed  him- 
self in  readiness  to  oppose  all  who  should  dispute  his  pre- 
tensions. In  the  mean  time  Robert,  instead  of  employing 
himself  in  levies,  to  support  his  friends  in  England,  squan- 
dered bis  resources  away  in  idle  expenses  and  unmerited 
benefits,  so  that  he  procrastinated  his  departure  till  the  op- 
portunity was  lost:  while  William  exerted  himself  with 
incredible  activity  to  dissipate  the  confederacy  before  bis 
brother  could  arrive.  4.  Nor  was  this  difiicult  to  effect ; 
the  conspirators  had,  in  consequence  of  Robert's  assurances, 
taken  possession  of  some  fortresses ;  but  the  appearance 
of  the  king  soon  reduced  them  to  implore  his  mercy.  He 
granted  them  their  lives ;  but  confiscated  all  their  estates, 
aftd  banished  tliem  the  kingdom. 

5.  A  new  breach  was  made  some  time  aAer  between  the 
brothers,  on  which  Rufus  found  means  to  encroach  still 
farther  upon  Robert's  •  possessions.  Every  conspiracy  thus 
detected  served  to  enrich  the  king,  who  took  care  to  apply 
to  his  own  use  those  treasures  which  had  been  amassed  for 
the  purpose  of  dethroning  him. 

6.  (A.D.  1007.)  But  the  memory  of  these  transient 
broils  and  unsuccessful  treasons,  was  now  totally  eclipsed 
by  one  of  tlie  most  noted  enterprises  that  ever  adorned  the 
annals  of  nations,  or  excited  the  attention  of  mankind  :  I 
mean  the  crusades,  which  were  now  first  projected.  Peter 
the  Hermit,  a  native  of  Amiens,  in  Picardy,  was  a  man  of 
great  zeal,  courage,  and  piety.  7.  He  had  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  holy  sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  and  beheld,  with  indig- 
nation, the  cruel  manner  in  which  the  Christians  were 
treated  by  the  infidels,  who  were  in  possession  of  that  place. 

He  preached  the  crusade  over  Europe,  by  the  pope's 
permission,  and  men  of  all  ranks  flew  to  arms  with  the 
utmost  alacrity  to  rescue  the  Holy  Land  from  the  infidels, 
and  each  bore  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  his  right  shoulder, 
as  a  mark  of  their  devotion  to  the  cause.  8.  In  the  midst 
of  the  universal  ardour  that  was  diffused  over  Europe,  men 
were  not  entirely  forgetful  of  their  temporal  interests ;  for 
some,  hoping  for  a  more  magnificent  setdement  in  the  soft 
regions  of  Asia,  sold  their  European  property  for  whatever 
they  could  obtain,  contented  with  receiving  any  thing  for 
what  they  were  predetermined  to*  relinquish.  9.  Among 
the  princes  who  felt  and  acknowledged  this  general  spirit 
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of  enterprise,  was  Robert  duke  of  Normandy.  The  cra- 
sade  was  entirely  adapted  to  his  inclinations  and  his  circum- 
stances; he  was  brave,  zealous,  covetous  of  glory,  poor, 
harassed  by  insurrections,  and  what  was  more  than  all,  na- 
turally fond  of  change.  In  order,  therefore,  to  supply  money 
to  defray  the  necessary  charges  of  so  expensive  an  under- 
taking, he  offered  to  mortgage  his  dukedom  in  Normandy 
to  his  brother  Rufus  for  a  stipulated  sum  of  money.  10. 
This  sum,  which  was  no  greater  than  ten  thousand  marks, 
was  readily  promised  by  Rufus,  whose  ambition  was  upon 
the  watch  to  seize  every  advantage. 

But  though  the  cession  of  Maine  and  Normandy  greatly 
increased  the  king's  territories,  they  added  but  little  to  his 
real  power,  and  his  new  subjects  were  composed  of  men 
of  independent  spirits,  more  ready  to  dispute  than  to  obey 
his  commands.  11.  Many  were  the  revolts  and  insurrec- 
tions which  he  was  obliged  to  quell  in  person ;  and  no 
sooner  was  one  conspiracy  suppressed,  than  another  rose  to 
give  him  disquietude. 

However,  Rufus  proceeded,  careless  of  approbation  or 
censure ;  and  continued  to  extend  his  dominions,  either  by 
purchase  or  conquest.  12.  The  earl  of  Poictiers  and 
Guienne,  inflamed  with  the  desire  of  going  upon  the  cru- 
sade, had  gathered  an  immense  multitude  for  that  expedi- 
tion, but  wanted  money  to  forward  his  preparations.  He 
had  recourse,  therefore,  to  Rufus,  and  offered  to  mortgage 
all  his  dominions,  without  much  considering  what  \^ould 
become  of  his  unhappy  subjects  that  he  thus  disposed  of. 

13.  The  king  accepted  this  offer  with  his  usual  avidity, 
and  had  prepared  a  fleet  and  an  army,  in  order  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  rich  provinces  thus  consigned  to  his  trust. 
But  an  accident  put  an  end  to  all  his  ambitious  projects : 
he  was  shot  by  an  arrow  that  Sir  Walter  Tyrrel*  discharged 
at  a  deer  in  the  New  Forest,  which,  glancing  from  a  tree,t 
stnick  the  king  to  the  heart.  14.  He  dropped  dead  instan- 
taneously ;  while  the  innocent  author  of  his  death,  terrified 

*  A  French  gentleman,  remarkable  ibr  his  skill  in  archery. 

t  It  is  a  no  less  interesting  historical  fact,  than  a  botanical  cnrioBity, 
abundantly  proving  the  longevity  of  the  oak,  that  this  celebrated  tree  is  now 
rtanding,  though  in  the  last  stage  of  decay,  near  Malwood  Castle,  in  the 
centre  of  the  New  Forest    It  was  firvt  Ptded  round  by  an  order  of  Charles  1 1. 

The  rampart  which  surrounds  the  Tower  of  London,  and  Westminster 
hall,  are  the  principal  monument*  which  remain  of  Rufui*s  reign.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  ibrty-two  yean  of  age,  and  had  reigned  thirteen. 


i 
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at  the  accident,  put  apun  to  his  horee,  hasteBcd  to  the  era- 
ahore,  embarked  Tor  France,  and  joined  the  cruiade  that  waa 
then  letting  oul  for  Jerusalem. 

Tradition  says  that  on  the  morning  of  William's  dMartnre, 
on  setting  out  for  the  hunt,  he  wa*  wvroed  by  a  monk  of  his 
approaching  &te ;  but  he  disregarded  the  warning. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

HENRY  L 

BornKWa    Di«d  Dee.  M,  1135.    Began  to  rcifv  Ancaet  Mh,  1100.    Kalgiied 

35  yean. 

1.  (A.  D.  1100.)  Hbnrt,  surnamed  Beauclerc,*  the 
late  king's  younger  brotlier,  who  had  been  hunting  in  the 
New  Forest  when  Rufus  was  slain,  took  the  earliest  ad* 
vantage  of  the  occasion,  and  hastening  to  Winchester,  re- 
solved to  secure  the  royal  treasures,  which  he  knew  to  be 
the  best  assistant  in  seconding  his  aims.  The  barons,  as 
well  as  the  people,  acquiesced  in  a  claim  which  they  were 
unprovided  to  resist,  and  yielded  obedience,  from  the  fear 
of  immediate  danger. 

2.  Henry,  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  people,  expelled 
from  court  all  the  ministers  of  his  brothers  debauchery  and 
arbitrary  power.  One  thing  only  remained  to  confirm  his 
claims  without  danger  of  a  rival.  The  English  remembered 
the  Saxon  monarchs  with  gratitude,  and  beheld  them  ex- 
cluded the  throne  with  regret.  3.  There  still  remained 
some  of  the  descendants  of  that  favourite  line ;  and  amongst 
others,  Matilda,  the  niece  of  Edgar  Atheling ;  which  lady, 
having  declined  all  pretensions  to  royalty,  was  bred  in  a 
convent,  and  had  actually  taken  the  veil.  4.  Upon  her 
Henry  first  fixed  his  eyes  as  a  proper  consort,  by  whose 
means  the  long  breach  between  the  Saxon  and  Norman  in- 
terest would  be  finally  united.  It  only  remained  to  get  over 
the  scruple  of  her  being  a  nun ;  but  this  a  council  devoted 
to  his  interests  readily  admitted,  and  Matilda  being  pro- 
nounced free  to  marry,  the  nuptials  were  celebrated  with 
great  pomp  and  solemnity.f 

5.  It  was  at  this  unfavourable  juncture  tliat  Robert  re- 
turned from  abroad;   and,  after  taking  possession  of  his 

*  **Heniy  wse  oUed  'BeBvdeic'  flom  hie  ettention  to  loeming;  he  had 
heerd  his  father  lejr,  that  *  UUtemte  kinge  were  little  better  than  crowned 
eeiei.*  end  detennimd  not  to  oome  under  that  deecription.** — Camden, 

t  Queen  Matilda  was  the  delisht  of  the  English,  uoch  on  account  of  her 
deeceot  and  goodnees  of  heart.  Td  her  we  owe  the  firrt  stone  arched  bridaee 
England  ever  possessed :  she  built  two  at  Stratford,  in  Essei,  (thence^called 
De  Arcubue,  or  Le  Bow),  where  she  had  nearly  been  drowned  lor  want  of 
each  a  oonvenienoe. 
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native  dominion?,  laid  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  England. 
But  proposals  for  an  accommodation  being  made,  it  was 
stipulated  that  Robert,  upon  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum, 
should  resign  his  pretensions  to  England ;  and  that,  if 
either  of  the  princes  died  without  issue,  the  other  should 
succeed  to  his  dominions.  This  treaty  being  ratified,  the 
armies  on  each  side  were  disbanded :  and  Robert,  having 
lived  two  months  in  the  utmos\  harmony  with  his  brother, 
returned  in  peace  to  his  own  dominions. 

6.  But  Robert's  indiscretion  soon  rendered  him  unfit  to 
govern  any  state;  he  was  totally  averse  to  business,  and 
only  studious  of  the  more  splendid  amusements  or  enjoy- 
ments of  life.  His  servants  pillaged  him  without  compunc- 
tion ;  and  he  is  described  as  lying  whole  days  in  bed  for 
want  of  clothes,  of  which  they  had  robbed  him.  7.  His 
subjects  were  treated  still  more  deplorably ;  for,  being  under 
the  command  of  petty  and  rapacious  tyrants,  who  plundered 
them  without  mercy,  the  whole  country  was  become  a  scene 
of  violence  and  depredation.  It  was  in  tliis  miserable  exi- 
gence that  the  Normans  at  length  had  recourse  to  Henry, 
from  whose  wise  administration  of  his  own  dominions,  they 
expected  a  similitude  of  prosperity,  should  he  take  the 
reins  of  theirs.  8,  Henry  very  readily  promised  to  re- 
dress their  grievances,  as  he  knew  it  would  be  the  direct 
method  to  second  his  own  ambition.  The  year  ensuing, 
therefore,  he  landed  in  Normandy  with  a  strong  army,  took 
possession  of  the  principal  towns;  and  a  battle  ensuing, 
Robert's  forces  were  totally  overthrown,  and  he  himself 
taken  prisoner,  with  nearly  ten  thousand  of  his  men,  and 
all  the  considerable  barons  who  had  adhered  to  his  misfor- 
tunes. 9.  This  victory  was  followed  by  the  final  reduction 
of  Normandy,  while  Henry  returned  in  triumph  to  England, 
leading  with  him  his  captive  brother,  who,  after  a  life  of 
bravery,  generosity,  and  truth,  now  found  himself  deprived 
not  only  of  his  patrimony  and  friends,  but  also  his  freedom. 
Henry,  unmindful  of  his  brother's  former  magnanimity  with 
regard  to  him,  detained  him  a  prisoner  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  which  was  no  less  than  twenty-eight  years ;  and 
he  died  in  the  castle  of  Cardiff,  Glamorganshire.  10.  It 
is  even  said  by  some,  that  he  was  deprived  of  his  sight  by 
a  red-hot  copper  basin  applied  to  his  eyes ;  while  his  brother 
attempted  to  stifle  the  reproaches  of  his  conscience,  by 
founding  the  abbey  of  Reading,  which  was  then  considered 
a  sufiicient  atonement  for  every  degree  of  barbarity. 
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11.  Fortune  now  seemed  to  smile  upon  Henry,  and  pro* 
mise  a  long  saecession  of  felieity.  He  was  in  peaceable 
possession  of  two  powerful  states,  and  had  a  son,  who  was 
acknowledged  his  undisputed  heir,  arrived  at  his  eighteenth 
year,  whom  he  loved  most  tenderly.  His  daughter  Matilda 
was  also  married  to  the  emperor  Henry  V.  of  Germany, 
and  she  had  been  sent  to  that  court,  while  yet  but  eight  years 
old,  for  her  education.  12.  All  his  prospects,  however, 
were  at  once  clouded  by  unforeseen  misfortunes,  and  acei- 
dents,  which  tinctured  his  remaining  years  with  misery. 
The  king,  from  the  facility  with  which  he  usurped  the 
crown,  dreading  that  his  family  might  be  subverted  with 
the  same  ease,  took  care  to  have  his  son  recognized  as  his 
successor  by  the  states  of  England,  and  carried  him  over  to 
Normandy,  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  barons  of  that 
duchy.  13.  After  performing  this  requisite  ceremony, 
Henry*  returning  triumphantly  to  England,  brought  with 
him  a  numerous  retinue  of  the  chief  nobility,  who  seemed 
to  share  in  his  success.  In  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  fleet, 
his  son  and  several  young  noblemen,  the  companions  of  his 
pleasures,  went  together,  to  render  the  passage  more  agree* 
able.  The  king  set  sail  from  Harfleur,*  and  was  soon 
carried  by  a  fair  wind  out  of  sight  of  land.  14.  The  prince 
was  detained  by  some  accident ;  and  his  sailors,  as  well  as 
their  captain,  Fitz-Stephen,  having  spent  the  interval  in 
drinking,  became  so  disordered,  that  they  ran  the  ship  upon 
a  rock,  and  immediately  it  was  dashed  to  pieces.  The 
prince  was  put  into  the  boat  and  might  have  escaped,  had 
he  not  been  called  back  by  the  cries  of  Maude,  his  natural 
sister.  He  was  at  first  conveyed  out  of  danger  himself,  but 
could  not  leave  a  person  so  dear  to  perish  without  an  effort 
to  save  her.  He»  therefore,  prevailed  upon  the  sailors  to  row 
hack  and  take  her  in.  15.  The  approach  of  the  boat  giving 
several  others,  who  had  been  left  upon  the  wreck,  the  hopes 
of  saving  their  lives,  numbers  leaped  in,  and  the  whole 
went  to  the  bottom.  About  a  hundred  and  forty  young 
noblemen,  of  the  principal  fan[iilies  of  England  and  Nor- 
mandy«  were  lost  on  this  occasion.  A  butcher  of  Rouen 
was  the  only  person  on  board  who  escaped ;  he  clung  to 
the  msist,  and  was  taken  up  the  next  morning  by  some  fish- 
ermen. 16.  Fitz-Stephen,  the  captain,  while  the  butcher 
was  thus  bttfifeting  the  waves  for  his  life,  swam  up  to  him 
and  enquired  if  the  prince  was  yet  living ;  when  being  told 

*  A  town  of  Normandy  in  France. 
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that  he  had  perished,  "  Iben  f  will  not  outlive  him,"  said 
the  captain,  and  iininediately  sunk  to  the  boUom.  The 
shrieks  of  these  unrortunate  people  were  beard  from  the 
shore,  and  the  noise  even  reached  the  king's  ship,  but  the 
cause  was  then  unknown.  17.  Henry  entertained  hopes, 
for  three  days,  that  bis  son  had  put  into  some  distant  port 
in  England  ;  but  when  certain  intelligence  of  the  calamity 
was  broDgfat  to  him  be  fainted  away,  and  was  never  seen  to 
smile  from  that  moment  till  the  day  of  his  death,  which 
fallowed  some  lime  after  at  SL  Dennis,  a  little  town  in  Nor- 
mandy, from  eating  too  plentifully  of  lampreya,  a  dish  be 
was  particularly  fond  of.  He  died  in  die  eixly>>eTentb 
year  of  bis  age,  and  the  tbirty-fifUi  of  his  reign,  leaving  by 
will  his  daughter  Matilda  heiress  of  all  his  dominions. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


STEPHEN. 


Bora  1104.    Died  Oct  SStb,  1154.    Befao  to  reign  Dee.  96th«  1135.    Beigned 

18|  years. 

1.  (A.  D.  1135.)  No  sooner  was  the  kingr  known  to  be 
dead,  than  Stephen,  son  of  Adela,  the  king's  sister,  and  the 
connt  of  Blois,  conscious  of  his  own  power  and  influence, 
vesoWed  to  secure  himself  the  possession  of  what  he  so  long 
desired.  He  speedily  hastened  from  Normandy,  and  ar- 
linng  at  London,  was  immediately  saluted  king  by  all  the 
lower  ranks  of  people.  2.  Being  thus  secure  of  the  peo- 
ple, his  next  step  was  to  gain  orer  the  clergy ;  and,  for  that 
purpose,  his  brother,  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  exerted  all  ' 
his  influence  among  them  with  great  success.  Thus  was 
Stephen  made  king  by  one  of  those  speedy  revolutions 
which  ever  mark  the  barbarity  of  a  state  in  which  they  are 
customary. 

9.  The  first  acts  of  an  usurper  are  always  popular.  Ste- 
phen,  in  order  to  secure  his  tottering  throne,  passed  a  char- 
ter,  granting  several  privileges  to  the  different  orders  of  the 
state  : — To  the  nobility  a  permission  to  hunt  in  their  own 
forests ;  to  the  clergy,  a  speedy  filling  of  all  Vacant  bene- 
fices ;  and,  to  the  people,  a  restoration  of  the  laws  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor.  To  fix  himself  still  more  securely, 
he  took  possession  of  the  royal  treasures  at  Winchester, 
and  had  his  title  ratified  by  ^e  pope  with  a  part  of  the 
money. 

4.  It  was  not  long,  however,  that  Matilda*  delayed  assert- 
ing her  claim  to  the  crown.     She  landed  upon  the  coast  of 

*  She  wtH  the  only  dsnghter  and  snnriving  legithnate  child  of  Heniy ; 
dhe  was  married  to  Henry  V.  emperor  of  Germany,  bat  having  become  a 
widow  in  the  year  1126,  toe  returned  to  her  iarher't  coart,  and  continued  to 
receive  the  honorary  title  of  eraprcM.  In  the  following  year  Henry,  while 
in  Nonnandy,  became  attached  toiSeofiiy  BfarteU  the  young  count  of  Aiqoa,  ^ 
win  had  changed  hif  name  to  Plantagenet,  from  hie  custom  of  wearing  in 
his  helmet  a  bunch  of  flowering  broom  {j^ante-de-ftnH)  instead  of  a  plume ; 
not  content  with  becoming  his  godfather  in  chivalry,  the  king  resolved  that 
l^tilda  should  receive  the  youns  count  of  Ai^jou  as  her  second  husband, 
lliis  marriage  was  oontracted  wiuioui  the  consent  of  the  estates  of  the  realms 
of  England  and  Nonnandy;  being  therefore  deemed  illegal,  it  aflbtded  Ste- 
phen a  pretext  for  usurping  the  tlurooe. — WBiam  of  Haumubmry, 
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Sussex,  assisted  by  Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,  natural  son 
of  the  late  king.  The  whole  of  Matilda's  retinue,  upon 
this  occasion,  amounted  Xo  no  more  than  one  hundred  and 
forty  knights,  who  immediately  took  possession  of  Arundel 
castle  ;  but  the  nature  of  her  daim  soon  increased  the  num- 
ber of  her  partisans,  and  her  forces  every  day  seemed  to 
gain  ground  upon  those  of  her  antagonist.  6.  Mean  time, 
Stephen  being  assured  of  her  arrival,  Bew  to  besiege  Arun- 
del, where  she  had  taken  refuge,  and  where  she  was  pro- 
tected by  the  queen  dowager,  who  secretly  favoured  her 
pretensions.  This  fortress  was  too  feeble  to  promise  a  long 
defence ;  and  would  have  soon  been  taken  had  it  not  been 
represented  to  the  king  that,  as  it  was  a  castle  belonging  to 
the  queen  dowager,  it  would  be  an  infringement  on  tlie  re- 
spect due  to  her  to  attempt  taking  it  by  force. 

6.  There  was  a  spirit  of  generosity  mixed  with  the  rude- 
ness of  the  times  that  unaccountably  prevailed  in  many 
transactions.  Stephen  permitted  Matilda  to  come  forth  in 
safety,  and  had  her  conveyed  with  security  to  Bristol, 
another  fortress  equally  strong  with  that  from  which  he 
permitted  her  to  retire.  7.  It  would  be  tedious  to  relate  the 
various  skirmishes  on  either  side,  in  pucsuance  of  their  re- 
spective pretensions ;  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  Matilda's 
forces  increased  every  day,  while  her  antagonist  seemed 
every  hour  to  become  weaker  :  and  a  victory  gained  by  the 
queen  threw  Stephen  from  the  throne  into  a  prison,  and 
exalted  Matilda  in  his  room.  Matilda  was  crowned  at 
Winchester  with  all  imaginable  solemnity. 

8.  Matilda,  however,  was  unfit  for  government.  She 
affected  to  treat  the  nobility  with  a  degree  of  disdain  to 
which  they  had  long  been  unaccustomed ;  so  that  the  fickle 
nation  once  more  began  to  pity  their  deposed  king,  and 
repent  the  steps  they  had  taken  in  her  favour.  The  bishop 
of  Winchester  was  not  remiss  in  fomenting  these  discon- 
tents ;  and  when  he  found  the  people  ripe  for  a  tumult, 
detached  a  party  of  his  friends  and  vassals  to  block  up  the 
city  of  London,  where  the  queen  then  resided.  9.  At  the 
same  time  measures  were,  taken  to  instigate  the  Londoners 
to  a  revolt,  and  to  seize  her  person.  Matilda,  having  timely 
notice  of  this  conspiracy,  fled  to  Winchester,  whither  the 
bishop,  still  her  secret  enemy,  followed  her,  watching  an 
opportunity  to  ruin  her  cause.  His  party  was  soon  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  bid  the  queen  open  defiance,  and  to  be- 
siege her  in  the  very  place  where  she  first  received  his 


beDeiliction.  10.  There  she  continued  for  aome  lime  ;  bal 
the  town  being  preiaed  by  a  famine,  ahe  vraa  obliged  to 
escape ;  while  her  brother,  the  earl  of  Glouceater,  endea- 
touring  to  follow,  was  taken  prisoner,  anil  exchanged  for 
Stephen,  who  atill  continued  a  captive.  Thus  a  sudden 
revolution  once  more  took  place;  Matilda  was  deposed,  and 
obliged  to  seek  for  safety  in  Oxford.  Stephen  was  again 
recognized  as  the  king,  and  taken  from  his  dungeon  to  be 
replaced  on  the  throne. 

11.  But  he  was  now  lo  enter  the  lists  with  a  new  op- 
poser,  who  waa  every  day  coming  to  maturity,  and  growing 
more  formidable.  This  was  Henry,  the  son  of  Matilda, 
who  had  now  reached  his  sixteenth  year;  and  gave  the 
greatest  hopes  of  being  one  day  a  valiant  leader  and  a  con- 
summate politician. 

12.  With  the  wiahes  of  the  people  in  his  favour,  young 
Henry  was  resolved  to  claim  hifl  hereditary  kingdom,  and 
to  dispute  once  more  Stephen's  usurped  pretensions  ;  he  ac- 
rorOingly  made  an  invasion  on  England,  where  he  was  im- 
mediately joined  by  almoat  all  the  barons  of  the  kingdom. 

13.  In  the  mean  time,  Stephen,  alarmed  at  the  power 
and  popularity  of  hii  young  rival,  tried  every  method  to 
anticipate  the  purpose  of  an  invasion  ;  but  finding  it  im- 
possible to  turn  the  torrent,  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse 
10  treaty.  It  was,  therefore,  agreed,  by  all  parties,  tliat 
Stepheo  should  reign  during  his  life ;  and  that  justice  should 
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be  administered  in  his  name  :  that  Henry  should,  on  Ste- 
phen's death,  succeed  to  the  kingdom ;  and  William,  Ste- 
phen's son,  should  inherit  Boulogne  and  his  patrimonial 
eaiate.  14,  After  all  the  barons  had  awora  to  this  treaty, 
which  Glled  the  whole  kingdom  wilh  joy,  Henry  evacuated 
England ;  and  Stephen  returned  to  the  peaceful  enjoyment 
of  his  throne.  His  reign,  however,  was  soon  sfler  termin- 
alefl  by  his  death,  which  happened  about  a  year  after  the 
treaty,  at  Canterbury,  where  he  was  interred. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 
HENRY  n. 

Bonliaii    Dted  Jal7  Qth,  118Q.    Begu  to  raifn  Dee.  Stb,  IIM.*    Beifiied 

94|  years. 

SECTION  I. 

1.  TA.  D.  1155.)  Thb  first  act  of  Henry's  government 
gave  the  people  a  happy  omen  of  his  future  wise  adminis- 
tration. ConscioQs  of  his  power,  he  began  to  correct  those 
abuses,  and  to  resume  those  privileges,  which  had  been 
extorted  from  the  weakness  or  the  credulity  of  his  pre- 
decessors. He  immediately  dismissed  those  mercenary 
soldiers  who  committed  infinite  disorders  in  the  nation. 
2.  He  resumed  many  of  those  benefactions  which  had  been 
made  to  churches  and  monasteries  in  the  former  reigns. 
He  gave  charters  to  several  towns,  by  which  the  citizens 
claimed  their  freedom  and  privileges,  independent  of  any 
superior  but  himself.  These  charters  were  the  ground- 
work of  English  liberty.  The  struggles  which  had  before 
this  time  been,  whether  the  king,  or  the  barons,  or  the 
clergy,  should  be  despotic  over  the  people,  now  began  to 
assume  a  new  aspect ;  and  a  fourth  order,  namely,  that  of 
the  more  opulent  of  the  people,  began  to  claim  a  share  in 
administration.  Thus  was  the  feudal  government  first 
impaired;  and  liberty  began  to  be  more  equally  difiused 
throughout  the  nation. 

4.  Henry  being  thus  become  the  most  powerful  prince 
of  his  age,  the  undisputed  monarch  of  England,  possessed 
of  more  than  a  third  of  France,  and  having  humbled  the 
barons  that  would  circumscribe  his  power,  he  might  na- 
turally be  expected  to  reign  with  very  little  opposition  for 
the  future.  But  it  happened  otherwise.  He  found  the 
severest  mortifications  from  a  quarter  where  he  least  ex- 
pected resistance. 

5.  The  famous  Thomas  k  Becket,  the  first  man  of  Eng- 
lish extraction  who  had,  since  the  Norman  conquest,  risen 
to  any  share  of  power,  was  the  son  of  a  citizen  of  London. 


He  WM  on  tiM  oootiMnt  it  ths  tiine  oT  Stephen'e  death,  and  the 
of  hie  reign  ie  dated  fiora  the  day  of  hie  landing  in  England. 
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Having  received  his  early  education  in  the  schools  of  that 
metropolis,  he  resided  some  time  at  Paris;  and,  on  his 
return,  became  clerk  in  the  sheriff's  office.  From  that 
humble  station  he  rose,  through  the  gradations  of  office, 
until  at  last  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury — a 
dignity  second  only  to  that  of  the  king.* 

6.  No  sooner  was  he  fixed  in  this  high  station,  which 
rendered  him  for  life  the  second  person  in  the  kingdom, 
than  he  endeavoured  to  retrieve  the  character  of  sanctity 
which  his  former  levities  might  have  appeared  to  oppose. 
He  was  in  his  person  the  most  mortified  man  that  could  be 
seen.  He  wore  sackcloth  next  his  skin.  He  changed  it 
so  seldom,  that  it  was  filled  with  dirt  and  vermin.  His 
usual  diet  was  bread;  his  drink  water,  which  he  rendered 
farther  unpalatable,  by  the  mixture  of  unsavory  herbs. 
7.  His  back  was  mangled  with  frequent  discipline.  He 
every  day  washed  on  his  knees  the  feet  of  thirteen  beggars. 
Thus  pretending  to  sanctity,  he  set  up  for  being  a  defender 
of  the  privileges  of  the  clergy,  which  had  for  a  long  time 
been  enormous,  and  which  it  was  Henry's  aim  to  abridge. 

8.  An  opportunity  soon  offered,  and  gave  him  a  popular 
pretext  for  beginning  his  intended  reformation.  A  man  in 
holy  orders  had  debauched  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  in 
Worcestershire;  and  then  murdered  the  father  to  prevent 

*  The  parentage  of  this  extraordinary  man  wat  truly  romantic.  Hit  fa- 
ther, Gilbert  Bec£,  or  Becket,  while  servinff  as  a  private  soldier  in  Pdeatine, 
was  taken  prisoner  by  a  Saracen  chief.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  engaoe 
the  affections  of  his  master's  daughter,  and  by  her  aid  made  his  escape.  She 
soon  after  took  the  desperate  resolution  of  quitting  her  home  and  country  in 
search  of  die  object  of  her  love,  and  thouffh  the  only  two  words  of  any 
western  language  which  she  knew  were  London  ana  Omhertt  set  out  for 
Europe.  By  the  aid  of  the  former  word  she  secured  a  pasaaffe  on  board  an 
English  vessel ;  and  when  she  was  landed  on  the  banks  of  the  TTiames,  she 
ran  from  street  to  street,  callinp^  out  the  latter  name,  until  chance  brought  her 
into  the  presence  of  Gilbert  himself  The  strangeness  of  the  event  excited 
universal  attention,  and  the  young  Sareceni  alter  being  baptized  hy  the 
Christian  name  of  Matilda,  became  the  wife  of  Gilbert  Becket.  Thomas 
was  their  eldest  son,  and  was  educated  in  all-  the  learning  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  age.  He  was  m  eariy  life  taken  under  the  patronsffe  of  Tliibout, 
or  Theobald,  archbisho(>  of  Canterbuir,  and  by  tlie  favour  of  that  prelate 
was  permitted  to  enjoy  indulgences  which  the  Norman  conquerora  had  pro- 
hibited to  all  of  Saxon  descent.  During  the  reign  of  Stephen,  Becket  and  his 
patron  were  warm  supporteri  of  Heniy's  claim  to  the  English  crown,  ond  in 
ronse^uence  he  was  rewarded  at  the  commencement  of  the  new  reign  with 
the  high  office  of  chancellor  of  England.  In  this  situation  he  was  distin- 
guished by  his  zeal  in  defence  of  the  roval  prermtive,  and  by  the  extrava- 
gant pomp  and  luxury  of  his  establisriment  Henry  believing  that  the 
companion  of  his  games,  his  wars,  and  even  his  debaucheries,  would  be 
Kubservient  to  his  desires  of  limiting  the  power  of  the  church,  elevated 
Recket  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  but  raund  too  late  that  he  had  only  |[iveii 
to  the  holy  see  a  zealous  champion,  and  to  himself  a  dangerons  antagonist 
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the  effects  of  his  resentment.  The  atrociousiiess  of  the 
crime  produced  a  spirit  of  indignation  among  the  people ; 
and  tlie  king  insisted  that  the  assassin  should  e  tried  by 
the  civil  magistrate.  This  Beeket  opposed,  alleging  the 
privileges  of  the  church. 

9.  In  order  to  determine  this  matter,  the  king  summoned 
a  general  council  of  the  nobility  and  prelates  at  Clarendon, 
to  whom  he  submitted  this  great  and  important  affair,  and 
desired  their  concurrence.  These  councils  seem  at  that 
time  convened  rather  to  give  authenticity  to  the  king's  de- 
crees, than  to  enact  laws  that  were  to  bind  their  posterity. 
A  nnmber  of  regulations  were  then  drawn  up,  which  were 
afterwards  well  known  under  the  title  of  the  Constitutions 
of  Clarendon,  and  were  then  voted  without  opposition. 
10.  By  these  regulations  it  was  enacted,  that  clergymen 
accused  of  any  crime  should  be  tried  in  the  civil  courts ; 
that  laymen  should  not  be  tried  in  the  spiritual  courts,  ex- 
cept  by  legal  and  reputable  witnesses.  These,  with  some 
others  of  less  consequence,  or  implied  in  the  above,  to  the 
number  of  sixteen,  were  readily  subscribed.to  by  all  the 
bishops  present:  Beeket  himself,  who  at  first  showed  some 
reluctance,  added  his  name  to  the  number.  But  Alexander, 
who  was  then  pope,  condemned  them  in  the  strongest 
terms  ;  abrogated,  annulled,  and  rejected  them. 

11.  This  produced  a  contest  between  the  king  and 
Beeket,  who>  having  attained  the  highest  honours  the 
monarch  could  bestow,  took  part  with  his  lioliness.  In  the 
midst  of  this  dispute,  Beeket,  with  an  intrepidity  peculiar 
to  himself,  arraying  himself  in  his  episcopal  vestments, 
and  with  tlie  cross  in  his  hand,  went  forward  to  the  king's 
palace,  and,  entering  the  royal  apartments,  sat  down,  hold- 
ing up  his  cross  as  his  banner  of  protection.  12.  There 
he  put  himself,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  supreme  pontiff ;  and,  upon  receiving  a  re- 
fusal of  permission  to  leave  the  kingdom,  he  secretly  with- 
drew in  disguise,  and  at  last  found  means  to  cross  over  to 
the  continent 

The  intrepidity  of  Beeket,  joined  to  his  apparent  sanc- 
tity, gained  him  a  favourable  reception  upon  the  continent, 
both  from  the  people  and  the  governors. 

13.  The  pope  and  he  were  not  remiss  to  retort  their  ful- 
roinations,  and  to  shake  the  very  foundation  of  the  king's 
authority.  Beeket  compared  himself  to  Christ,  who  had 
been  condemned  by  a  lay  tribunal,  and  who  was  crucified 
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anew  io  the  preeent  oppressiona,  under  which  ihe  church 
laboured.  Bat  he  did  not  rest  ia  complaints  onlf.  14.  He 
issued  out  a  censure,  ezcommunicaling  the  lung's  chief 
mioisters  bj  name,  all  that  were  concerned  in  sequeatering 
the  revenues  of  his  see,  and  all  who  obeyed  or  faronred  the 
Gonstitulions  of  Clarendon. 

Frequent  attempts  indeed  were  made  towards  an  aocom- 
roodation;  but  the  mutual  jealousies  which  each  bore  the 
other,  snd  their  ansiety  not  to  lose  the  least  adrantage  in 
Ihe  oegociation,  often  protracted  this  desirable  treaty. 


SECTION  II. 

1.  I'A.D.  1170.)  At  length,  however,  the  mutual  aim 
of  botn  made  a  reconciliation  necessary ;  but  nothing  could 
exceed  the  insolence  with  which  Becltet  conducted  himself 
upon  his  first  landing  in  England.  loslead  of  retiring 
quietly  to  his  diocese,  with  that  modesty  which  became  a 
man  juat  pardoned  by  his  king,  he  made  a  progress  through 
Kent,  in  all  the  splendour  and  magnificence  of  a  sovereign 
pontiff'.  2.  As  he  approached  Southwark,  the  clergy,  the 
laity,  men  of  all  ranks  and  ages,  came  forth  to  meet  him, 
ana  celebrated  his  triumphal  entry  with  hymn*  of  joy. 
Thus  confident  of  the  voice  and  hearts  of  the  people,  he 
began  to  launch  forth  his  thunders  against  those  who  had 
been  his  former  opposers.  The  archbishop  of  York,  who 
had  crowned  Henry's  eldest  son  in  his  absence,  was  the 
first  against  whom  he  denounced  sentence  of  suspension. 
3.  The  bishops  of  London  and  Salisbury  he  actually  ex- 
wntmunicated.  One  man  be  ezcommuoicated  for  having 
spoken  against  him;  and  another  for  having  cut  off  the 
tail  of  one  of  his  horses. 


Henry  was  then  in  Normandy,  while  the  primaie  was 
thus  triumphantly  parading  through  the  kingdom ;  and  it 
was  not  without  the  utmost  indignation  that  he  received 
information  of  hii  tarbulent  insolence.  4.  When  the  sus- 
pended and  excommunicated  prelates  arrived  with  their 
complaints,  his  anger  knew  no  bounds.  He  broke  forth 
into  the  most  acrimonious  expressions  against  that  arrogant 
churchman,  whom  he  had  raised  from  the  lowest  station  to 
be  the  plague  of  his  life,  and  the  continual  disturber  of  liis 
government.  The  archbishop  of  York  remarked  to  him, 
that  so  long  as  Becket  lived,  he  could  never  eipect  to  enjoy 
peace  or  Ininquillity:  and  the  king  himself  hurst  out  into 
an  exclamation,  that  he  had  no  friends  about  him,  or  he 
would  not  so  long  have  been  exposed  to  ihe  insults  of  thai 
ungrateful  hypocrite.*  5.  These  words  excited  the  atten- 
tion of  the  whole  court,  and  armed  four  of  his  resolute 
attendants  to  gratify  their  monarch's  secret  inclinations. 
The  conspirators'  being  joined  by  some  assistanre  nt  the 
place  of  their  meeting,  proceeded  to  Canterbury  with  all 
that  haste  iheir  Uoody  intentions  required.     0.  Advancine 
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dtrecdy  to  Becket*8  house,  and  entering  his  apartment,  they 
reproached  him  very  fiercely  for  the  rashness  and  insolence 
of  his  conduct.  Daring  the  altercation,  the  time  approached 
for  Becket  to  Assist  at  vespers,  whither  he  went  uognarded, 
the  conspirators  following,  and  preparing  for  their  attempt. 
7.  As  soon  as  he  reached  the  altar,  where  it  is  just  to  think 
he  aspired  to  the  glory  of  martyrdom,  they  all  fell  upon 
him ;  and  having  cloven  his  head  with  repeated  blows,  he 
dropped  down  dead  before  the  altar  of  St.  Benedict,*  which 
was  besmeared  with  his  blood  and  brains. 

8.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  king's  consternation  upon 
receiving  the  first  news  of  this  prelate's  catastrophe.  He 
was  instantly  sensible  that  the  murder  would  be  ultimately 
imputed  to  him :  and  at  length,  in  order  to  divert  the  minds 
of  the  people  to  a  different  object,  he  undertook  an  expedi- 
tion to  Ireland.     A.  D.  1 172. 

9.  Ireland  was  at  that  time  in  pretty  much  the  same 
situation  that  England  had  been  aAer  the  first  invasion  of 
the  Saxons.  They  had  been  early  converted  to  Christianity  ; 
and  for  three  or  four  centuries  aher  possessed  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  learning  of  the  times.  Being  undisturbed 
by  foreign  invasions,  and  perhaps  too  poor  to  invite  the  ra- 
pacity of  conquerors,  they  enjoyed  a  peaceful  life,  which 
they  gave  up  to  piety,  and  such  learning  as  was  then  thought 
necessary  to  promote  it.  10.  Of  their  learning,  their  arts, 
their  piety,  and  even  their  polished  manners,  too  many 
monuments  remain  to  this  day  for  us  to  make  the  least 
doubt  concerning  them ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  in  time 
they  fell  from  these  advantages ;  their  degenerate  posterity, 
at  die  period  we  are  now  speaking  of,  were  wrapped  in  the 
darkest  barbarity. 

11.  At  the  time  when  Henry  first  planned  the  invasion 
of  the  island,  it  was  divided  into  five  principalities ;  namely, 
Leinster,  Meath,  Munster,  Ulster,  and  Uonnaught ;  each 
ffovemed  by  its  respective  monarch.  As  it  had  been  usual 
lor  one  or  other  of  those  to  take  the  lead  in  the  wars,  he 
was  denominated  sole  monarch  of  the  kingdom,  and  pos- 
sessed of  power  resembling  that  of  the  early  Saxon  mo- 
narchs  in  England.  Roderic  O'Connor,  king  of  Connaught, 
was  then  advanced  to  this  dignity,  and  Dermot  M'Morrouffh 
was  king  of  Leinster.  12.  This  lastrnamed  prince,  a  weak, 
licentious  tyrant,  had  carried  off  the  daughter  of  the  king  of 

*  St  Benedict,  die  ISmnder  of  the  relkknit  order  whicb  been  hie  naae, 
vfm  bom  in  Itely  about  the  year  460,  end  early  embnced  a  lolituy  life. 
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Meath,  who»  being  strengthened  by  the  alliance  of  the  king 
of  Connaught,  invaded  Dermot's  dominions,  and  expelled 
him  from  his  kingdom..  The  prince,  thus  justly  punished, 
had  recourse  to  Henry,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Guienne  ; 
and  offered  to  hold  his  kingdom  of  the  English  crown,  in 
case  he  recovered  it  by  the  king's  assistance.  13.  Henry 
readily  accepted  the  offer ;  but  being  at  that  time  embarras- 
sed by  more  near  interests,  he  only  gave  Dermot  letters  pa- 
tent, by  which  he  empowered  all  his  subjects  to  aid  the  Irish 
prince  in  the  recovery  of  his  dominions.  Dermot,  relying 
on  this  authority,  returned  to  Bristol,  where,  after  some  dif- 
ficulty,  he  formed  a  treaty  with  Richard,  sumamed  Strong- 
bow,  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  agreed  to  reinstate  him  in  his 
dominions,  upon  condition  of  his  being  married  to  his 
daughter  Eva,  and  declared  heir  of  all  his  territory.  14. 
Being  thus  assured  of  assistance,  he  returned  privately  to 
Ireland,  and  concealed  himself  during  the  winter  in  the 
monastery  of  Ferns,  which  he  had  founded.  Robert  Fitz- 
Stephens  was  the  first  knight  who  was  able,  in  the  ensuing 
spring,  to  fulfil  his  engagements,  by  landing  with  a  hundred 
and  thirty  knights,  sixty  esquires,  and  three  hundred  arch- 
ers. 15.  They  were  soon  aifter  joined  by  Maurice  Pender- 
gast,  who,  about  the  same  time,  brought  over  ten  knights  and 
sixty  archers  ;  and  with  this  small  body  of  forces  they  re- 
solved on  besieging  Wexford,  which  was  to  be  theirs  by 
treaty.  The  town  was  quickly  reduced ;  and  the  adven- 
turers being  reinforced  by  another  body  of  men  to  the  amount 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty,  under  the  command  of  Maurice  Fitz- 
gerald, composed  an  army  that  struck  the  barbarous  natives 
with  awe.  10.  Roderic,  the  chief  monarch  of  the  island, 
ventured  to  oppose  them,  but  he  was  defeated  ;  and  soon 
after  the  prince  of  Ossory  was  obliged  to  submit,  and  give 
hostages  for  his  future  conduct 

17.  Dermot  being  thus  reinstated  in  his  hereditary  do- 
minions, soon  began  to  conceive  hopes  of  extending  the  limits 
of  his  power,  and  making  himself  master  of  Ireland.  With 
these  views  he  endeavoured  to  expedite  Strongbow,  who, 
being  personally  prohibited  by  the  king,  was  not  yet  come 
over.  Dermot  tried  to  inflame  his  ambition  by  the  glory  of 
the  conquest,  and  his  avarice  by  the  advantages  it  would 
procure.  He  expatiated  on  the  cowardice  of  the  natives^ 
and  the  certainty  of  his  success.  18.  Strongbow  first  sent 
over  Raymond,  one  of  his  retinne,  with  ten  knights  and 
seventy  archers ;  and  receiving  permission  shortly  after  for 
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hiiDBelf,  he  UnHed  wilh  two  hundred  hone  ind  a  hundred 
archers.  AU  these  English  forces,  now  joining  Vogeiher, 
became  irresistible  ;  and  ihou^  the  whole  num^r  did  not 
amount  to  a  thousand,  yet  such  was  the  barbarous  state  of 
the  natives,  that  they  were  everywhere  put  to  the  rout.  The 
city  of  Waterford  quiciily  surrendered ;  Dublin  was  taken 
by  assault ;  and  Strongbow  soon  afler  marrying  Eva,  accord- 
ing to  treaty,  became  master  of  the  kingdom  of  Leinsier 
upon  Dermot's  decease. 

IB.  The  island  being  thus  in  a  manner  wholly  subdued, 
f(w  nothing  was  capable  of  opposing  the  further  progress  of 
the  English  arms,  Henry  became  willing  to  share  in  person 
those  honours  which  the  ailventiireni  had  already  secured. 
30.  He,  therefore,  shortly  after  landed  in  Ireland,  at  the 
head  of  five  hundred  knights  atul  some  soldiers  ;  not  so 
much  to  conquer  a  disputed  territory,  as  to  take  possession 
of  a  kingdom.  Thus,  af\e,r  a  trifling  effort,  in  which  very 
little  money  wa«  eipended,  and  little  blood  shed,  that  beau- 
tiful island  became  an  appendage  to  the  English  crown,  and 
as  such  it  hao  ever  since  continued  with  unshaken  fidelity. 


SECTION  III. 


I.  (A.D.  1173.)  The  joy  which  this  conquest  diffused 
was  very  great;  but  troubles  of  a  domestic  nature  served  to 
render  the  remainder  of  Henry's  life  a  scene  of  turbulence 
and  disquietude. 

Young  Harry,  the  king's  eldest  son,  was  taught  to  believe 
himself  injured,  when,  upon  being  crowned  as  partner  in 
the  kingdom,  he  was  not  admitted  into  a  share  of  the  admi- 
nistr&lion.  2.  His  discontents  were  shared  by  his  btothers 
Geoffrey  and  Richard,  whom  the  queen  persuaded  to  assert 


their  liiles  to  the  terrilnriefl  ueigned  them.  Queen  Eleanor 
henelf  wM  meditating  m  escape  to  the  court  of  France, 
whither  her  snni  had  retired,  and  had  put  nn  man's  apparel 
for  that  purpose,  when  she  wia  seizpd  by  the  king's  order 
and  put  in  confinement.  3.  Thus  Henry  saw  all  his  long 
perapeciive  o(  fuuire  happiness  totally  clouded  ;  his  sons 
•earcely  yet  amTed  ai  manhood,  eager  to  share  the  spoils  of 
their  father's  possessions  ;  his  queen  warmly  encouraging 
these  undutiful  princes  in  their  rebellion  ;  and  many  polen- 
uus  of  Europe  not  ashamed  to  lend  them  assistance  to  sup- 
port theae  pretensions. 

4.  It  was  not  long  before  the  young  princes  had  sufficient 
influence  upon  die  continent  to  raise  a  powerful  confederacy 
in  their  favour.  Henry,  therefore,  knowing  the  influence  of 
superstition  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  perliaps  ap- 
prehensive that  a  part  of  his  troubles  arose  from  the  displea- 
sure of  heaven,  resolved  uf  do  penance  at  the  shrine  of  St. 
'Hiomas,  at  Canterbury,  for  that  was  the  name  given  to 
Beeket  upon  his  canonization.  As  soon  as  he  came  within 
sight  of  the  church  of  Canterbury,  alighting  from  his  horse, 
be  walked  barefoot  towards  the  town,  uid  prostrated  himself 
before  Uie  shrine*  of  the  saint.  Next  day  he  received  abeo- 
JBlion  ;  and,  departing  for  London,  was  acquainted  willi  the 

*Hw«  be  mo  aeourfnl  bjr  the  Binki.  •»!  pMHd  Itaa  ivbde  day  ■nd  uigfat 
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agreeable  news  of  a  rictoiy  orer  the  Scots,  obtained  on  the 
very  day  of  his  absolution. 

5.  From  that  time  Henry's  affairs  began  to  wear  a  better 
aspect :  the  barons,  who  had  revolted,  or  were  preparing  for 
a  revolt,  made  instant  submission ;  they  delivered  up  their 
castles  to  the  victor ;  and  England,  in  a  few  weeks,  was  re* 
stored  to  perfect  tranquillity.  6.  Toung  Henry,  who  was 
ready  to  embark  with  a  large  army,  to  second  the  efforts  of 
the  English  insurgents,  finding  all  disturbances  quieted  at 
home,  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  the  expedition.  This 
prince  died  soon  after,  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  age, 
of  a  fever,  at  Martel,  not  without  the  deepest  remorse  for 
his  undutiful  conduct  towards  his  father. 

7.  As  this  prince  left  no  posterity,  Richard  was  become 
heir  in  his  room  ;  and  he  soon  discovered  the  same  ardent 
ambition  that  had  misled  his  elder  brother.  A  crusade  hav- 
ing been  once  more  projected,  Richard,  who  had  long  wished 
to  have  all  the  glory  of  such  an  expedition  to  himself,  and 
who  could  not  bear  to  have  even  his  father  a  partner  in  his 
victories,  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  the  king  of  France, 
who  promised  to  confirm  him  in  those  wishes  at  which  he 
so  aidenlly  aspired.  8.  By  this,  Henry  found  himself 
obliged  to  give  up  all  hopes  of  taking  the  cross,  and  com- 
pelled to  enter  upon  a  war  with  France  and  his  eldest  son, 
who  were  unnaturally  leagued  against  him. 

9.  At  last,  however,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  in  which  he 
was  obliged  to  submit  to  many  mortifying  concessions  i  but 
still  more  so,  when,  upon  demanding  a  list  of  the  barons 
that  it  was  stipulated  he  should  pardpn,  he  found  his  scui 
John,  his  favourite  child,  among  the  number.  He  had  long 
borne  an  infirm  state  of  body  with  calm  resignation.  He 
had  seen  his  children  rebel  without  much  emotion;  but 
when  he  saw  that. child,  whose  interest  always  lay  next  to 
his  heart,  among  the  number  of  those  who  were  in  rebellion 
against  him,  he  could  no  longer  contain  his  indignation.  He 
broke  out  into  expressions  of  the  utmost  despair ;  cursed  the 
day  on  which  he  had.received  his  miserable  being ;  and  be« 
stowed  on  his  ungrateful  children  a  malediction*  which  he 
never  after  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  retract.  10.  The 
more  his  heart  was  disposed  to  friendship  and  affection,  the 
more  he  resented  this  barbarous  return ;  and  now  not  having 
one  comer  ih  his  heart  where  he  eoitild  look  for  comfort  or 
fly  for  refuge  from  his  conflicting  passions,  he  lost  all  his 
former  vivacity.     A  lingering  (ever,  caused  by  a  broken 
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heturt,  won  aftar  lenninkled  hi*  life  and  his  mueries.  He  died 
at  tho  caatle  of  Chioon,  near  Saumur,  in  the  fifty-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-fifUi  of  his  reign ;  in  the 
course  of  which  be' displayed  Hi  the  ebilitiee  of  a  politician, 
all  the  sagacity  of  a  legislalor,  and  all  the  magnanimity  of  a 
hero ;  sullied,  however,  by  many  instances  of  cruelty  and 
pecfidy,  which  were  too  commonly  ibe  characteristics  of  all 
the  Plantagenets. 
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CHAPTER  IX.   ' 

RICHARD  L 

Born  1157.    Died  April  6th,  1199.    Begtn  to  reign  August  13,  1189.    Keigned 

9)  years. 

1.  (A.D.  1190.)  Richard,  sarnamed  Ccsur  de  Lion^ 
upon  hitf  ascending  the  throne,  was  still  inflamed  with  the 
desire  of  going  upon  the  crusade:  and- at  length  the  king, 
having  got  a  sufficient  supply  for  his  undertaking,  having 
even  sold  his  superiority  over  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
which  had  been  acquired  in  the  last  reign,  for  a  moderate 
sum,  he  set  out  for  the  Holy  Land^  whither  he  was  impelled 
by  repeated  messages  from  the  king  of  France,  who  was 
ready  to  embark  in  the  same  enterprise.* 

2.  The  first  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  two  armies  of 
England  and  France,  was  the  plain  of  Vevelay,  on  the 
borders  of  Burgundy,  where,  when  Richard  and  Philip 
arrived,  they  found  their  armies  amounting  to  a  hundred 
thousand  fighting  men.  H«re  tlie  French  prince  and  the 
English  entered  into  the  most  solemn  enffagements  of  mu- 
tual support,  and  determined  to  conduct  tnC'  armies  to  the 
Holy  Land  by  sea :  they  were  obliged,  however,  by  stress 
of  weather,  to  take  shelter  at  Messina*,  the  capital  of  Sicily, 
where  they  were  detained  during  the  whole  winter.  8. 
Richard  took  op  his  quarters  in  the  suburbs,  and  possessed 
himself  of  a  small  fort,  which  commanded  the  harbour. 
Philip  quartered  his  troops  in  the  town,  and  lived  upon  good 
terms  with  the  Sicilian  king. 

*  Dr.  Lingard  gives  the  following  account  of  Richtol*i  financdtl  ope- 
raiions  on  this  occasion : — In  ibe  treasury  at  Salisbury  above  a  hundred 
thousand  marks  were  deposited,  the  fruit  of  his  father's  rapacity ;  but  he 
deemed  this  enormous  sum  inadequate  to  the  gigantic  projecta  which  he 
had  conceived,  and  sought  to  augment  it  by  expedienta  most  disgraceful 
to  himself,  and  injurious  to  his  successors.  The  demesne  lands,  the 
honours,  and  the  offices  of  the  crown,  were  exposed  to  public  sale.  For 
a  bribe  of  three  thousand  pounds,  he  Remitted  nis  displeasure  sgainst  his 
brother  Geofirey,  the  9on  of  Rosamond,  who  had  been  lately  chosen 
archbishop  of  York ;  he  sold  the  earldom  of  Northumberland  to  the 
bishop  of  Durham,  during  the  term  of  his  natural  life,  for  one  thousand 
pounds ;  and  in  consideration  often  times  that  sum,  restored  to  the  king 
of  Scots  the  castles  of  Berwick  and  Roxburgh,  with  all  the  riaht  of  supe- 
riority  over  the  crown  of  Scotland  which  had  been  acquirea  by  Henry. 
When  the  meant  of  raising  money  were  exhausted  in  England,  be  sailed 
-to  Normandy,  to  fill  his  oofiers  by  similar  expedients. 
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Many  were  the  mistrasts  and  the  matual  conciliations 
between  these  two  monarchs*  which  were  very  probably 
inflamed  by  the  Sicilian  king's  endeavours.  At  length, 
liowever,  having  settled  all  controversies,  they  set  sail  for 
the  Holy  Land,  where  the  French  arrived  long  before  the 
English. 

4.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  English  army  in  Palestine, 
however,  fortune  was  seen  to  declare  more  openly  in  favour 
of  the  common  cause.  The  French  and  English  princes 
seemed  to  forget  their  secret  jealousies,  and  to  act  in  concert. 
But  shortly  after,  Philip,  from  the  bad  state  of  his  health, 
returned  to  France,  leaving  Richard  ten  thousand  of  his 
troops,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  5. 
Richard,  now  left  condnctor  of  the  war,  went  on  from  vic- 
tory to  victory.  The  Christian  adventurers,  under  his  com- 
mand, determined  to  besiege  the  renowned  city  of  Ascalon, 
in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  attacking  Jerusalem  with 
greater  advantage.  Saladin,  the  most  heroic  of  the  Saracen 
monarchs,  was  resolved  to  dispute  their  march,  and  placed 
himself  upon  the  road  with  an  army  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand men.  This  was  a  day  equal  to  Richard's  wishes ; 
this  an  enemy  worthy  his  highest  ambition.  6.  The  Eng- 
lish crusaders  were  victorious.  Richard,  when  the  wings 
of  his  army  were  defeated,  led  on  the  main  body  in  person, 
and  restored  the  battle.  The  Saracens  fled  in  the  utmost 
confusion,  and  no  less  than  forty  thousand  of  their  number 
perished  in  the  field  of  battle.*  Ascalon  soon  surrendered 
after  this  victory ;  other  cities  of  less  note  followed  the  ex- 
ample ;  Richard  was  at  last  able  to  advance  within  sight  of 
Jerusalem,  the  object  of  his  long  and  ardent  expectations. 
7.  But  just  at  this  glorious  juncture  his  ambition  was  to 
suffer  a  total  overthrow  :  upon  reviewing  his  forces,  and 
considering  his  abilities  to  prosecute  the  Biege,  he  found  that 
his  army  was  so  wasted  with  famine,  fatigue^  and  even  vic- 
tory, that  they  were  neither  able  nor  willing  to  second  the 


*  So  prwalent  was  the  ooomge  of  the  EogUnh  king,  even  in  the  enemy'd 
army,  end  eo  dreaded  was  his  name,  that  the  Saracena  would  aay  to  their 
rettiTe  honea,  **  What  do  you  start  at  ?  do  you  think  you  aee  king  ftichard  V 
Nor  waa  hia  aaalous  indortry  leas  lenaikable  than  his  courage.  To  encou- 
rage the  soldieiB  in  repairing  the  ruined  walla  of  Acre,  Cceur  de  Lmn  not 
ooly  laboured  in  pemn,  but  appointed  houn  fi>r  other  leaders  to  work  at  the 
keMl  of  their  men.  All  cheerfully  obeyed,  except  the  duke  of  Aoatria,  who 
sent  word  that  hb  father  havinff  men  neither  bricklayer  nor  masoa,  he  had 
not  learned  either  business.  The  English  kins,  hearing  this  insolent  speech 
repealed  lo  his  lace  t^  the  haughty  doke,  kicked  him  out  of  his  tent,  and 
ordered  his  banner  to  be  disgraced.    Bnmptm. 
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views  of  their  commander.  8.  Il  appeared,  therefore,  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  Saladin  ; 
and  a  truce  for  three  years  was  accordingly  concluded ;  in 
which  it  was  agreed,  that  the  sea-port  towns  of  Palestine 
should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians ;  and  that  all 
of  that  religion  should  be  permitted  to  make  their  pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem  in  perfect  security.* 

9.  Richard  having  thus  concluded  his  expedition  with 
more  glory  than  advantage,  began  to  think  of  returning 
home :  but  being  obliged  to  return  through  Germany,  iii  the 
habit  of  a  pilgrim,  he  was  arrested  by  Leopold,  duke  of 
Austria,  who  commanded  him  to  be  imprisoned,  and  loaded 
with  shackles,  to  the  disgrace  of  honour  and  humanity.  'J^he 
emperor  soon  after  required  the  prisoner  to  be  delivered  up 
to  him,  and  stipulated  a  large  sum  of  money  to  the  duke  as 
a  reward  for  his  services.  10.  Thus,  the  king  of  En^and, 
who  had  long  filled  the  world  with  his  fame,  was  basely 
thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and  loaded  with  irons,  by  those  \vho 
expected^ to  reap  a  sordid  advantage  from  his  misfortunes. 
It  was  a'  longtime  before  his  subjects  in  England  knew 
what  was  become  of  their  beloved  monarch.  11.  So  little 
intercourse  was  there  between  different  nations  at  that  time, 
that  this  discovery  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  made  by  a 
poor  French  minstrel,  who,  playing  upon  his  harp,  near 
the  fortress  in  which  Richard  was  confined,  a  tune  which 
he  knew  that  unhappy  monarch  was  fond  of,  he  was  an- 
swered by  the  king  from  within,  who,  with  his  harp,  played 
the  same  tune,  and  thus  discovered  the  place  of  his  confine- 
ment 

12.  However,  the  English  at  length  prevailed  upon  this 
barbarous  monarch,  who  now  saw  that  he  could  no  longer 
detain  his  prisoner,  to  listen  to  terms  of  accommodation.  A 
ransom  was  agreed  upon,  which  amounted  to  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  marks,  or  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  of 
our  money,  upon  the  payment  of  which,  Richard  was  oiice 
more  restored  to  his  expecting  subjects. 

13.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  joy  of  the  English  upon 
seeing  their  monarch  return,  after  all  his  achievements  and 
sufferings. 

*  There  wet  a  Bmgnaiuinity  and  generality  in  Saladin  rarely  seen.  It  is 
recorded,  that  once  ^ring  thn  campaign,  Richard  w:i«  dangf*n>ii8ly  mck,  and 
his  diaorder  requiring  UtA  fruit,  and  snow  to  nsnder  it  cool,  the  genemus 
Sarai«n  tent  both  in  pruAuion,  and  thus  nved  the  life  of  the  only  Ibe  he 
dreaded.    (Vita  SaUtdtna.) 
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He  made  his  entry  into  London  in  triumph :  and  sach 
was  the  profosion  of  wealth  shown  by  the  citizens,  that  the 
German  lords  who  attended  him  were  heard  to  say,  that 
if  the  emperor  had  known  of  their  affluence,  he  would  not 
so  easily  have  parted  with  their  king.  He  soon  after  ordered 
himself  to  be  crowned  anew  at  Winchester.  He  convoked 
A  general  council  at  Nottingham,  at  which  he  confiscated  all 
his  brother  John's  possessions,  who  had  basely  endeavoured 
to  prolong  his  captivity,  and  gone  over  to  the  king  of  France 
with  that  intent  However,  he  pardoned  him  soon  after, 
with  this  generous  remark :  **  I  wish  I  could  as  easily  for- 
get my  brother's  offence  as  he  will  my  pardon."    . 

14.  Richard's  death  was  occasioned  by  a  singular  acci- 
dent. A  vassal  of  the  crown  had  taketn  possession  of  a 
treasure,  which  was  found  by  one  of  the  peasants  in  dig- 
ging a  field  in  France ;  and  to  secure  the  remainder,  he  sent 
part  of  it  to  the  king.  Richard,  as  superior  lord,  sensible 
that  he  had  a  right  to  the  whole,  insisted  on  its  being  sent 
to  him ;  and,  upon  refusal,  attacked  the  castle  of  Chalus, 
where  he  understood  this  treasure  had  been  deposited.  15. 
On  the  fourth  day  of  the  siege,  as  he  was  riding  round  the 
place  to  observe  where  the  assault  might  be  given  with  the 
fairest  probability  of  success,  he  was  aimed  at  by  Bertrand 
de  Gourdon,  an  archer,  from  the  castle,  and  pierced  in  the 
shoulder  with  an  arrow.  The  wound  was  not  in  itself  dan- 
gerous ;  but  an  unskilful  surgeon,  endeavouring  to  disen- 
gage the  arrow  from  the  flesh,  so  rankled  the  wound,  that  it 
mortified,  and  brought  on  fatal  symptoms.  16.  Richard, 
when  he  found  his  end  approaching,  made  a  will,  in  which 
he  bequeathed  the  kingdom,  with  all  his  treasure,  to  his 
brother  John,  except  a  fourth  part,  which  he  distributed 
smong  his  servants.  He  ordered  also  that  the  archer  who 
had  shot  him  should  bo  brought  into  his  presence,  and  de- 
manded what  injury  he  had  done  him,  that  he  should  take 
away  his  life?  The  prisoner  answered  with  deliberate  intre- 
pidity :  17.  "  You  killed,  with  your  own  hand,  my  father 
and  my  two  brothers,  and  you  intended  to  have  hanged  me. 
I  am  now  in  your  power,  and  my  torments  may  give  yon 
revenge ;  but  I  will  endure  them  with  pleasure,  since  it  is 
my  consolation  that  I  have  rid  the  world  of  a  tyrant."  Rich- 
ard, struck  with  this  answer,  ordered  the  soldier  to  be  pre- 
sented with  one  hundred  shillings,  and  set  at  liberty ;  but 
Mareade,  the  general  under  him,  like  a  true  rufiian,  ordered 
him  to  be  flayed  alive,  and  then  hanged.     Richard  died  in 
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ihe  tenth  year  of  hii  reign,  and  the  forty-Kcond  of  hU  age, 
leaving  only  one  oaturat  son,  named  Philip,  behind  him. 

The  chancter  o{  Richard  I.  hai  been  the  aubject  of  much 
eulogy  among  romancers  and  batlad-^nakera ;  but  hia  brutal 
ferocity  is  atifficient  (o  fix  an  eTerluting  atigma  on  hia  name. 
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CHAPTER  X- 
JOHN. 

Born  1165.    Died  OeCober  Till,  1916l    Began  to  nign  April  6th,  IIM.    R«igiied 

17i  yean. 

SECTION  I. 

1.  (A.D.  1190.)  John,*  who  was  readily  put  in  pos- 
session of  the  English  throne,  lost  no  time  to  second  his 
interest  on  the  continent ;  and  his  first  care  was  to  recover 
the  revolted  provinces  from  young  Arthur,  his  nephew. 
But  from  the  pride  and  cruelty  of  his  temper,  he  soon  be- 
came hateful  to  his  subjects ;  and  his  patting  his  nephew, 
who  had  a  right  to  the  crown,  to  death,  with  his  own  hand, 
in  prison,  served  to  render  him  completely  hateliiL 

2.  Hitherto  John  was  rather  hateful  to  his  subjects  than 
contemptible;  they  rather  dreaded  than  despised  him. 
But  he  soon  shewed  that  he  might  be  ofiended,  if  not  with- 
out resentment,  at  least  with  impunity.  It  was  the  fate  of 
this  vicious  prince  to  make  those  the  enemies  of  himself 
whom  he  wanted  abilities  to  make  the  enemies  of  each 
other.  The  clergy  had  for  some  time  acted  as  a  commun|^y 
independent  of  the  crown,  and  had  their  elections  of  each 
other  generally  confirmed  by  the  pope,  to  whom  alone  they 
owed  subjection.  3.  However,  tiie  election  of  archbishops 
had  for  some  time  been  a  continual  subject  of  dispute  be- 
tween the  suffiraffan  bishops  and  the  Augustine  monks,  afad 
both  had  preceaents  to  confirm  their  pretensions.  John 
sided  with  the  bishops,  and  sent  two  knights  of  his  train, 
who  were  fit  instruments  for  such  a  prince,  to  expel  the 
monks  from  their  copvent,  and  to  take  possession  of  their 
revenues.  4.  The  pope  was  not  displeased  with  these  di- 
visions ;  and,  instead  of  electing  either  of  the  persons  i^ 

Cinted  by  the  contending  parties,  he  nominated  Stephen 
ngton  as  arehbishop  of  Canterbury.  John,  however, 
refusing  to  admit  the  man  of  the  pop^*^  choosing,  the  king- 
dom was  put  under  an  interdict  Ijiis  instrument  of  terror 
in  the  hands  of  the  see  of  Rome  was  calculated  to  strike 
the  senses  in  the  highest  degree,  and  to  operate  upon  tta 

*  BmnuMd  &Mff  7IPT«»  or  JLtcAlndL 
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superstitious  minds  of  the  people.  5.  By  it  a  stop  was  im- 
mediately put  to  divine  service,  and  to  the  administration 
of  all  the  sacraments  but  baptism.  The  church-doors  were 
shut;  the  statues  of  the  saints  were  laid  on  the  ground; 
the  dead  were  refused  Christian  burial,  and  were  thrown 
into  ditches  on  the  highways,  without  the  usual  rites,  or 
any  funeral  solemnity. 

6.  No  situation  could  be  more  deplorable  than  that  of 
John  upon  this  occasion.  Furious  at  his  indignities,  jealous 
of  his  subjects  and  apprehending  an  enemy  in  every  face, 
it  is  said  that,  fearing  a  conspiracy  against  his  life,  he  shut 
himself  up  a  whole  night  in  the  castle  of  Nottingham,  and 
suffered  none  to  approach  his  person.  But  what  was  his 
consternation  when  he  found  that  the  pope  had  actually 
given  away  his  kingdom  to  the  monarch  of  France,  and 
that  the  prince  of  that  country  was  actually  preparing  an 
army  to  take  possession  of  his  crown ! 

7.  John,  who,  unsettled  and  apprehensive,  scarcely  knew 
where  to  turn,  was  still  able  to  make  an  expiring  effort  to 
receive  the  enemy.  All  hated  as  he  was,  the  natural  en- 
mity between  the  French  and  the  English,  the  name  of 
king,  which  he  still  retained,  and  some  remaining  power, 
put  him  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men— ^  sufficient 
number  indeed,  but  not  to  be  relied  on— and  with  these 
he  advanced  to  Dover.  8.  Europe  now  regarded  the  im- 
portant preparations  on  both  sides  with  impatience ;  and 
the  decisive  blow  was  soon  expected,  in  which  the  church 
was  to  triun;iph  or  to  be  overthrown.  But  neither  Philip 
nor  John  had  ability  equal  to  the  pontiff  by  whom  they 
were  actuated ;  who  appeared  on  this  occasion  too  refined 
a  politician  for  either.  He  only  intended  to  make  use  of 
Philip's  power  to  intimidate  his  refractory  son,  not  to 
destroy  him.  9.  He  intimated,  therefore,  to  John,  by  his 
legate,  that  there  was  but  one  way  to  secure  himself  from 
impending  danger;  which  was  ^  put  himself  under  the 
pope's  protection,  who  was  a  merciful  father,  and  still  willing 
to  receive  a  repentant  sinner  to  his  bosom.  John  was  too 
much  intimidated  by  the  manifest  danger  of  his  situation 
not  to  embrace  every  means  offered  for  his  safety.  He 
assented  to  the  truth  of  the  legate's  remonstrances,  and 
took  an  oath  to  perform  whatever  stipulation  the  pope  should 
impose.  10.  John  having  thus  sworn  to  the  performance 
of  an  unknown  command,  the  artful  Italian  so  well  managed 
ihe  barons,  and  so  effectually  intimidated  the  king,  that  he 


permaded  him  to  take  the  most  extraordinaiy  oath  in  all  the 
recoids  of  history,  before  all  the  people,  kneeling  vpon 
his  knees,  and  with  his  hmde  held  np  between  these  of  the 
legate. 

II.  "J  John,  by  the  gra.ce  of  Qod,  king  of  England, 
and  lord  of  Ireland,  in  order  to  expiate  my  sins,  from  my 
own  free  will,  and  the  advice  nf  my  barons,  give  to  the 
chnrch  of  Rome,  to  pope  Innocent,  and  his  successors,  the 
kingdom  of  England,  Emd  all  other  prerogatives  of  my 
crown.  1  will  hereafter  bold  them  as  uie  pope's  vassal.  I 
will  be  &ithful  to  God,  to  the  church  of  Rome,  to  the  pops 
my  master,  and  his  successon  legitimately  elected.  1  pro- 
mise to  pay  him  a  tribute  of  a  thonsand  marks  yearly  ;  to 
wit,  seven  hundred  for  the  kingdom  of  England,  and  three 
hnndred  for  the  kingdom  of  Ireland." — 12.  Having  thus 
done  homage  to  the  legate,  and  agreed  to  reinstate  Langton 
in  the  primacy,  he  received  the  crown,  which  he  had  been 
■apposed  to  have  forfeited,  while  the  legate  trampled  under 
his  feet  the  tribute  which  John  had  consented  to  pay.  Thus, 
by  this  most  scandalous  concession  John  once  mora  averted 
die  Uireatened  blow. 


SECTION  1 


1.  (A.D.  1215.)  Tbb  barons  had  h>ng  been  forming  a 
emfederacy  against  him ;  bnt  their  union  was  broken,  or 
d>eir  aims  disappointed,  by  vahotia  and  nnforseen  accidents. 
At  length  however  they  assembled  a  large  body  of  men  at 
Stamford,  and  from  thence,  elated  with  their  power,  they 
marched  to  Brackley,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Oxford,  the 
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place  where  the  coart  then  resided.  2.  John,  hearing  of 
their  approach,  sent  the  archhishop  of  Canterbury,  the  ear] 
of  Pembroke,  and  others  c^  the  council,  to  know  the  parti- 
culars of  their  request,  and  what  those  liberties  were  which 
they  80  earnestly  importuned  him  to  grant  The  barons 
delivered  a  schedule,  containing  the  chief  articles  of  their 
demands,  and  of  which  the  former  charters  of  Henry  and 
Edward  the  Confessor  formed  the  ground-work.  No  sooner 
were  those  shown  to  the  king,  than  he  burst  into  a  furious 
passion,  and  asked  why  the  barons  did  not  also  demand  his 
kingdom  ?  swearing  that  he  would  never  comply  with  such 
exorbitant  demands!  But  the  confederacy  was  now  too 
strong  to  fear  much  from  the  consequences  of  his  resent- 
ment. '  3.  They  chose  Robert  Fitzwalter  for  their  general, 
whom  they  dignified  with  the  title  of  *'  mareschal  of  the 
army  of  God,  and  of  the  holy  church,'*  and  proceeded, 
without  further  ceremony,  to  make  war  upon  the  king. 
They  besieged  Northampton;  they  took  Bedford;  they 
were  joyfully  received  in  London.  They  wrote  circuUur 
letters  to  all  the  nobility  and  gentlemen  who  had  not  yet 
declared  in  their  favour,  and  mena^d  their  estates  with  de- 
vastation, in  case  of  refusal  or  delay. 

4.  John,  struck  with  terror,  first  offered  to  refer  all  dif- 
ferences to  the  pope  alone,  or  eight  barons ;  four  to  be 
chosen  by  himself  and  four  by  the  confederates.  This 
the  barons  scornfully  rejected.  He  then  assured  them  that 
he  would  submit  at  discretion ;  and  that  it  was  his  supreme 
pleasure  to  grant  all  their  demands :  a  conference  was  ac- 
cordingly appointed,  and  all  things  adjusted  for  this  most 
important  treaty. 

5.  The  ground  where  the  king's  commissionere  met  the 
barons  was  between  Staines  and  Windsor,*  at  a  place 
called  Runimede,  still  held  in  reverence  by  posterity  as  the 
spot  where  the  standard  of  freedom  was  first  erected  in 
England.  There  the  barons  appeared  with  a  vast  number 
of  knights  and  warrion,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  June, 
while  those  on  the  king^s  part  came  a  day  or  two  after. 
Both  sides  encamped  apart,  like  open  enemies.  The  de- 
bates between  power  and  precedent  are  generally  but  of 
short  continuance.  6.  The  barons,  having  arms  in  their 
hands,  would  admit  but  a  few  abatements ;  and  the  king's 
agents  being  for  the  most  part  in  their  interests^  few  debates 

*  H«r0  M  the  ■trangeit  CMtle  in  Eogland :  it  was  the  gvnenl  raadenoe  of 
hii  Isle  ni^jeiiy,  sod  WM  origiiMUy  boat  Inr  WUliam  tlie  G^ 


enroed.  AAer  some  days  tb«  king,  with  a  facility  that 
was  somewhat  suapiciouB,  signed  and  sealed  the  charter 
required  of  him ;  a  charter  which  continues  in  force  to  this 
day,  and  is  the  famous  bulwark  of  English  liberty,  which 
now  goes  by  the  name  of  Maoma  Chakta.  7.  This  famooa 
deed  either  granted  or  secured  freedom  to  those  orders  of 
the  kingdom  that  were  already  poBsessed  of  freedom ; 
namely,  to  the  clergy,  the  barons,  and  the  gentlemen :  aa 
for  the  iuferior  and  the  greater  part  of  the  people,  they 
were  aa  yet  held  as  slaves,  and  it  was  long  before  they 
codld  come  to  a  participation  of  legal  protection. 

8.  John,  however,  could  not  long  brook  these  conces- 
sions that  were  extorted  from  his  fears  :  he  therefore  took 
the  firet  opportunity  of  denying  to  be  the  least  governed  by 
them. 

9.  This  produced  a  aecond  civil  war,  in  which  the  barons 
were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  king  of  France  for 
assistance.  Thus  England  saw  nothing  but  a  prospect  of 
being  every  way  undone.  If  John  succeeded,  a  tyrannical 
and  implacable  monarch  was  to  be  their  tonnentor ;  if  the 
French  king  was  to  prevail,  the  country  was  ever  after  to 
submit  to  a  more  powerful  monarchy,  and  was  to  become  a 
province  of  France.  What  neidier  human  prudence  could 
foresee  nor  policy  suggest  was  brought  about  by  a  happy 
and  nnezpected  accident 
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10.  John  had  assembled  a  considerable  anny,  with  a 
view  to  make  one  great  effort  for  the  crown ;  and  at  the 
head  of  a  large  body  of  troops,  resoWed.to  penetrate  into 
ihe  heart  of  the  kingdom.  With  these  resolutions  he  de- 
parted from  Lynn,  which,  for  its  fidelity,  he  had  distin- 
guished with  many  marks  of  favour,  and  directed  his  route 
towards  Lincolnshire.  His  road  lay  along  the  shore,  which 
was  overflowed  at  high-water ;  but  not  being  apprised  of 
this,  or  being  ignorant  of  the  tide  of  the  place,  he  lost  all 
his  carriages,  treasure,  and  baggage,  by  its  influx,  11.  He 
himself  escaped  with  the  greatest  difficulty^,  and  arrived  at 
ihe  abbey  of  Swinstead,  where  his  grief  for  the  loss  he  had 
sustained,  and  the  distracted  state  of  his  affairs,  threw  him 
into  a  fever,  which  soon  appeared  to  be  fatal.  Next  day, 
being  unable  to  ride  on  horseback,  he  was  carried  in  a  litter 
to  the  castle  of  Seaford,  and  from  tBence  removed  to  New- 
ark, where,  after  having  mkde  his  will,  he  died  in  the  fifty- 
first  year  of  his  age,  and  the  eighteenth  of  his  detested  reign.* 

12.  Seldom  has  any  throne  been  disgraced  by  a  monarch 
so  depraved  as  John ;  before  his  accession  he  had  rebelled 
against  a  fond  father,  and  treacherously  attempted  the  life 
of  a  generous  brother:  to  secure  himself  on  the  throne  he 
murdered  his  nephew,  prince  Arthur,  and  detained  his 
niece,  the  princess  Eleanora,  in  perpetual  imprisonment 
He  repudiated  one  wife  and  imprisoned  another,  and 
violated  his  faith  to  both  with  the  most  abandoned  pro- 
fligacy. He  showed  his  contempt  for  religion  by  habitually 
swearing,  and  wantonly  violating  the  most  solemn  oaths. 
If  he  was  a  bad  man,  he  was  a  worse  king ;  he  subjected 
himself  to  the  ignominious  yoke  of  Rome;  he  sufllered 
France  to  take  possession  of  the  Norman  provinces,  almost 
without  a  struggle;  and  at  home  he  acted  the  part  of  a 
lustful  and  bloody  tyrant,  sporting  with  the  honours,  the 
fortunes,  and  the  lives  of  his  unhappy  subjects.  Yet,  by 
the  blessing  of  Providence,  his  tyranny  became  the  source 
of  the  greatest  benefits  to  posterity,  since  his  intolerable 
oppressions  drove  the  barons  into  rebellion,  and  procured 
them  the  great  charter,  which  was  the  first  foundation  of 
British  freedom. 

*  King  John  once  demanded  10,000  mariu  ftom  a  Jew  of  Bristol ;  and,  on 
his  reibflal,  ordered  one  of  his  teeth  to  be  dnwn  eyery  day  till  he  should 
comply.  The  Jew  lost  soTen  teeth,  and  then  paid  the  som  raquiied  of 
him. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

HEintT  m. 

Ben  lam.    Dlad  Nix.  UHb,  1)73.    B«g*B  U>  nifii  Oclotac  inb,  UU.    IdiDW 

SECTION  I. 

I.  (A.D.  1316.)  A  CLAIM  wu  made  upon  the  death  of 
John)  in  foronr  of  young  Henry,  the  son  of  the  lale  king, 
who  wu  now  but  nine  yean  of  age.  The  earl  of  Pem- 
brokei  a  nobleman  of  great  worth  and  valonr,  who  had 
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faithfully  adhered  to  John  in  all  the  fluctnations  of  his  for- 
tune, determined  to  support  his  declining  interests,  and  had 
him  solemnly  crowned  by  the  bishops  of  Winchester,  Bath, 
and  Gloucester. 

2.  The  young  king  was  of  a  character  the  very  opposite 
to  his  father ;  as  he  grew  up  to  man's  estate,  he  was  found 
to  be  gentle,  merciful,  and  humane  ;  he  appeared  easy  and 
good-natured  to  his  dependents,  but  no  way  formidable  to  his 

'  enemies.  Without  activity  or  vigour,  he  was  unEt  to  ffovem 
in  war ;  without  distrust  or  suspicion,  he  was  imposed  upon 
in  times  of  peace. 

3.  As  weak  princes  are  never  without  governing  favour- 
ites, he  first  placed  his  affections  on  Hubert  de  Burgh,  and 
he  becoming  obnoxious  to  the  people,  the  place  was  soon 
supplied  by  Peter  De  Roches,  bishop  of  Winchester,  a 
Poictevin  by  birth,  a  man  remarkable  for  his  arbitrary  con- 
duct, for  his  oouraffe,  and  his  abilities.  Henry,  in  pursuance 
of  this  prelate's  advice,  invited  over  a  great  number  of  Poic- 
tevins,  and  other  foreigners,  who  having  neither  principles 
nor  fortunes  at  home,  were  willing  to  adopt  whatever  schemes 
their  employers  should  propose.  .'  4.  Every  office  and  com- 
mand was  bestowed  on  these  unprincipled  strangers,  whose 
avarice  and  rapacity  were  exceeded  only  by  their  pride  and 
insolence.  So  unjust  a  partiality  to  strangers  very  naturally 
excited  the  jealousy  of  die  barons  ;  and  they  even  ventured 
to  assure  the  king,  that,  if  he  did  not  dismiss  all  foreigners 
from  court,  they  would  drive  both  him  and  them  out  of  the 
kingdom  ;  but  their  anger  was  scarcely  kept  within  bounds 
when  they  saw  a  new  swarm  of  these  intruders  eome  over 
from  Gascony,  with  Isabella,  the  king's  mother,  who  had 
some  time  befbre  been  married  to  the  count  de  la  Marche. 
5.  To  these  just  causes  of  complaint  were  added  the  king's 
unsuccessful  expedition  to  the  continent,  his  total  want  of 
economy,  and  his  oppressive  exactions,  which  were  but  the 
result  of  the  former.  The  kingdom  therefore  waited  with 
gloomy  resolution,  determined '  to  take  vengeance  when  Ae 
genend  discontent  arrived  at  mepitutity. 

6.  This  imprudent  preference,  joined  to  a  ^ousand  other 
illegal  evasions  of  justice,  at  last  impelled  Simon  Montford, 
earl  of  Leicester,  to  attempt  an  innovation  in  the  government, 
and  to  wrest  the  sceptre  from  the  feeble  hand  that  held  it. 
This  nobleman  was  the  son  of  the  famous  general  who  com- 
manded against  the  Albigenses,  a  sect  of  enthusiasts  that 
had  been  destroyed  some  time  befbre  in  the  kingdom  of  Sa- 
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▼oy.  He  was  married  to  the  king*B  sister ;  and  by  his  power 
and  address  was  possessed  of  a  strong  interest  in  the  nation, 
having  gained  equally  the  affections  of  the  great  and  the 
little. 

7.  The  place  where  the  formidable  confederacy  which  he 
had  formed  first  discovered  itself  was  in  the  parliament  house, 
where  the  barons  appeared  incomplete  armour.  The  king, 
upon  his  entry,  asked  them  what  was  their  intention  ;  to 
which  they  submissively  replied,  to  make  him  their  sovereign, 
by  confirming  his  power,  and  to  have  their  grievances  re- 
dressed. 8.  Henry,  who  was  ready  enough  to  promise 
whatever  was  demanded,  instantly  assured  them  of  his  inten- 
tion to  give  all  possible  satisfaction  ;  and,  for  that  purpose, 
summoned  a  parliament  at  Oxford,  to  digest  a  new  plan  ot 
government,  and  to  elect  proper  persons  who  were  to  be  in- 
trusted with  the  chief  authority.  This  parliament,  after- 
wards called  the  **  mad  parliament,"  went  expeditiously  to 
work  upon  the  business  of  reformation.  9.  Twenty-four 
barons  were  appointed,  with  supreme  authority,  to  reform 
the  abuses  of  the  state,  and  Leicester  was  placed  at  their 
head.  The  whole  state  in  their  hands  underwent  a  complete 
alteration ;  all  its  former  ofiicers  were  displaced ;  and  crea- 
tnres  of  the  twenty-four  barons  were  put  into  their  room. 
They  not  only  abridged  the  authority  of  the  king,  but  the 
efficacy  of  parliament,  giving  up  to  twelve  persons  all  parlia- 
mentary power  between  each  session.  Thus  these  insolent 
nobles,  after  having  trampled  upon  the  crown,  threw  pros- 
trate the  rights  of  the  people,  and  a  vile  oligarchy  was  on 
the  point  of  being  established  for  ever. 

10.  The  first  opposition  that  was  made  to  these  usurpa- 
tions was  from  a  power  which  but  lately  began  to  take  a 
place  in  the  constitution.  The  knights  of  the  shire,  who 
for  some  time  had  begun  to  be  regularly  assembled  in  a  se- 
parate house,  now  Ifilrst  perceived  these  grievances,  and  com- 
[dained  against  them.  They  represented  that  their  own 
interests  and  power  seemed  the  only  aim  of  all  their  decrees  ; 
and  they  even  called  upon  the  king's  eldest  son,  prince  Ed- 
ward, to  interpose  his  authority,  and  save  the  sinking  nation. 


h2 
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SECTION  IL 


1.  (A.  D.  1264.)  Prince  Edward  was  at  this  time  about 
twenty-two  years  of  age.  The  hopes  which  were  conceived 
of  his  abilities  and  his  integrity  rendered  him  an  important 
personagein  the  transactions  of  the  times,  and  in  some  mea- 
sure atoned  for  the  father's  imbecility.  He  had,  at  a  very 
early  age,  given  the  strongest  proofs  of  courage,  of  wisdom, 
and  of  constancy.  At  first,  indeed,  when  applied  to,  ap« 
pearing  sensible  of  what  his  father  had  suffered  by  levity 
and  breach  of  promise,  he  refused  some  time  to  listen  to  the 
people's  earnest  application ;  but,  being  at  last  persuaded  to 
concur,  a  parliament  was  called,  in  which  the  king  assumed 
his  former  authority. 

2.  This  being  considered  as  a  breach  of  the  late  conven- 
tion, a  civil  war  ensued,  in  which,  in  a  pitched  battle,  the 
earl  of  Leicester  became  victorious,  and  the  king  was  taken 
prisoner,  but  soon  after  exchanged  for  prince  Edward,  who 
was  to  remain  as  a  hostage  to  ensure  the  punctual  observance 
of  the  former  agreement. 

With  all  these  advantages,  however,  Leicester  was  not  so 
entirely  secure,  but  that  he  still  feared  the  combination  of  the 
foreign  stdtes  against  him^  as  well  as  the  internal  machina- 
tions of  the  royal  party.  In  order,  therefore,  to  secure  his 
ill-acquired  power,  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  an  aid 
till  now  entirely  unknown  in  England,  namely,  that  of  the 
body  of  the  people.  4.  He  called  a  parliament,  where,  be- 
sides the  barons  of  his  own  party,  and  several  ecclesiastics, 
who  were  not  immediate  tenants  of  the  crown,  he  ordered 
returns  to  be  made  of  two  knights  from  every  shire  ;  and  also 
deputies  from  the  boroughs,  which  had  been  hitherto  consi- 
dered: as  too  inconsiderable  to  have  a  voice  in  legislation. 
This  is  the  first  confused  outline  of  an  English  house  of 
commons.  The  people  had  been  saining  some  consideration 
since  the  graduad  diminution  of  the  force  of  the  feudal 
system.. 

6.  This  parliament,  however,  was  found  not  so  very  com- 
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plying  as  he  expected.  Many  of  the  barons,  who  had  hi- 
therto steadfastly  adhered  to  his  party,  appeared  disgusted 
at  his  immoderate  ambition ;  and  many  of  the  people,  who 
found  that  a  change  of  masters  was  not  a  change  for  happi- 
ness, began  to  wish  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  royal 
family.  6.  In  this  exigence,  Leicester,  finding  himself  unable 
to  oppose  the  concurring  wishes  of  the  nation,  was  resolved 
to  make  a  merit  of  what  he  could  not  prevent ;  and  he  ac- 
cordingly released  prince  Edward  from  confinement,  and  had 
him  introduced  at  Westminster-hall,  where  his  freedom  was 
confirmed  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  barons.  But  though 
Leicester  haid  all  the  popularity  of  restoring  the  prince,  yet 
he  was  politic  enouffh  to  keep  him  still  guarded  by  his  emis- 
saries, who  watched  ail  his  motions,  and  frustrated  all  his 


7.  The  prince,  therefore,  upon  hearing  that  the  duke  of 
Gloucester  was  up  in  arms  in  his  cause,  took  an  opportunity 
to  escape  from  his  guards,  and  put  himself  at  the  hea^of  his 
party.  A  battle  soon  after  ensued ;  but  the  earl's  army  ha- 
ving been  exhausted  by  famine  on  the  mountains  of  Wales, 
were  but  ill  able  to  sustain  the  impetuosity  of  young  Ed- 
ward's attack,  who  bore  down  upon  them  with  incredible 
fury.  During  this  terrible  day,  Leicester  behaved  with  as- 
tonishing intrepidity  ;  and  kept  up  the  spirit  of  the  action 
from  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  dll  nine  at  night.  8.  At 
last,  his  horse  being  killed  under  him,  he  was  compelled  to 
fight  on  foot ;  and,  though  he  demanded  quarter,  yet  the  ad- 
verse party  refused  it,  with  a  barbarity  common  enough  in 
the  times  we  are  describing.  The  old  king,  who  was  placed 
in  the  front  of  the  battle,  was  soon  wonnd&d  in  the  shoulder ; 
and,  not  being  known  by  his  friends,  he  was  on  the  point  of 
being  kiUed  by  a  soldier ;  but  cr3ring  out,  '*  I  am  Henry  of 
Winchester,  the  king !"  he  was  saved  by  a  knight  of  the 
royal  army.  9.  Prince  Edward,  hearing  the  voice  of  his 
father,  instantly  ran  to  the  spot  where  he  lay,  and  had  him 
conducted  to  a  place  of  safety.  The  body  of  Leicester  being. 
found  among  the  dead,  was  barbarously  mangled  by  one  Ro- 
ger Mortimer;  and  then,  with  an  accumulation  of  inhuman 
nity,  sent  to  the  wretched  widow,  as  a  testimony  of  the  royal 
party's  success. 

10.  This  victory  proved  decisive  ;  and  the  prince,  having 
thus  restored  peace  to  the  kingdom,  found  his  afiairs  so 
firmly  established,  that  he  resolved  upon  taking  the  cross, 
which  was  at  that  time  the  highest  object  of  human  ambition* 
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In  puranance  of  this  resolution,  EdWard  tailed  {roro  Eng- 
land with  a  large  amiy,  and  aniTed  at  the  camp  of  Lewiat 
liing  of  France,  which  lay  before  Tunis,  where  he  had  the 
misfortnne  to  hear  of  that  good  monarch's  death  before  .his 
arrival.  The  prince,  however,  no  way  discouraged  by  this 
event,  continued  his  voyage,  and  arrived  at  the  Holy  Land 
in  safe^. 

11.  He  was  scarcely  departed  upon  this  pions  expedition, 
when  the  health  of  the  old  king  began  to  decUne ;  and  he 
found  not  only  his  own  constitution,  but  also  that  of  the 
state,  in  such  a  dangevous  situation,  that  he  wrote  letters  to 
his  son,  ptesaing  him  to  return  with  all  dispatch.  12.  At 
last,  being  overcome  wi&  the  cares  of  government,  and  the 
infirmities  of  age,  he  ordered  himself  to  be  removed,  by  easy 
journeys,  from  St.  Edmunds  to  WeUminster,  and  that  same 
night  expired  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
fi%-8eventh  of  hia  reign  ;  the  longest  to  be  met  with  in  the 
annals  of  En^and,  until  that  of  George  the  Third. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

EDWARD  L 

■anOM.    I»«d  iaijr  1th,  130T.    B^iB  <<>ni|ii  Nor.  llth.  ItR.    Rtigft 

1.  (A.D.  1274.)  Whiu  the  unfortunate  Henry  wem  thiu 
ninly  stTOKling  with  the  ungoverDsble  spirit  of  hie  subjects, 
hi*  son  anosuccesBor,  Edwud*,  was  employed  in  the  holy 
wan,  where  he  rarived  the  glory  of  the  Ensliah  name,  and 
made  the  enemieB  of  ChriatianitT  tremble.  He  was  stabbed, 
however,  by  one  of  ihoee  Mahometan  enthuaiaata,  called 
Asaassini,  aa  he  waa  one  day  aleeping  in  hie  tent,  and  wae 
cured  not  without  great  difficulty.     3.  Some  aay  that  he 

*  From  dw  gnat  Iwifth  and  ihodama*  of  hit  lag*,  he  nai  nunuaad 
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owed  his  safety  to  the  piety  of  Eleanora,  his  wife,  who 
sucked  the  poison  from  the  wound,  to  save  his  life  at  the 
hazard  of  her  own. 

Though  the  death  of  the  late  king  happened  while  the 
successor  was  so  far  from  home,  yet  measures  had  been  so 
well  taken,  that  th^  crown  was  transferred  with  the  great^t 
tranquillity. 

8.  As-.  Ekiward  was  now  come  to  an  undisputed  throne, 
the  opposite  interests  were  proportionably  feeble.  The  barons 
were  exhausted  by  long  and  mutual  dissensions ;  the  clergy 
were  divided  in  their  interests,  and  agreed  only  in  one  point, 
to  hate  the  pope,. who  had  for  some  time  drained  them  with 
impunity ;  the  people^  by  some  insurrections  against  the 
convents,  appeared  to  hate  the  clergy  with  equal  animosity. 
But  these  disagreeing  orders  concurred  in  one  point,  that  of 
esteeming  and  reverencing  the  king,  who  therefore  thought 
this  the  most  favourable  conjuncture  for  uniting  England 
with  Wales,  4.  The  Welsh  had  for  many  ages  enjoyed 
their  own  laws,  language,  customs  and  opinions.  They 
were  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Britons,  who  had  escaped 
Roman  and  Saxon  invasions,  and  still  preserved  their  free* 
dom  and  their  country  uncontaminated  by  the  admission  of 
foreign  conquerors.  6.  But  as  they  were,  from  their  num- 
ber, incapable  of  withstanding  their  more  powerful  neigh- 
bours on  the  plain,  their  chief  defence  lay  in  the  inaccessible 
mountains,  those  natural  bulwarks^  of  the  country.  When- 
ever England  was  distressed  by  factions  at  home,  or  its  forces 
called  off  by  wars  abroad,  the  Welsh  made  it  a  constant 
practice  to  pour  in  their  irregular  troops,  and  lay  the  open 
country  waste  wherever  they  came.  6.  Nothing  could  be 
more  pernicious  to  a  iX)untry  than  several  neighbouring 
independent  principalities,  under  different  commanders,  and 
pursuing  different  interests;  the  mutual  jealousies  of  such 
were  sure  to  harass  the  people  ;  and,  whenever  victory  was 
purchased,  it  was  always  at  the  expense  of  the  general  wel- 
fare. 7«  Sensible  of  this,  Edward  had  long  wished  to  reduce 
that  incursive  people,  and  had  ordered  Llewelyn  to  do  ho- 
mage for  his  territories :  which  summons  the  Welsh  prince 
refVised  to  obey,  unless  the  king's  own  son  should  be  deli- 
vered as  a  hostage  for  his  safe  return.  The  king  was  not 
displeased  at  this  refusal,  as  it  served  to  give  him  a  pretext 
for  his  intended  invasion.  He  therefore  levied  an  army 
against  Llewelyn,  and  marched  into  his  country  with  certain 
assurance  of  success. 
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8.  Upon  the  approach  of  Edward,  the  WeMi  prince  took 
refuge  among  the  inaccessible  mountains  of  Snowdon,*  and 
diere   resolved   to  maintain  his  ground,  without  trusting 
to  the  chance  of  a  battle.     These  were  the  steep  retreats 
that  had  for  many  ages  defended  his  ancestors  against  all  the 
attempts  of  the  Roman  and  Saxon  conquerors.  But  Edward, 
equally  yigorous  and  cautious,  having  explored  every  part 
of  his  way,  pierced  into  the  very  centre  of  Llewelyn^s  ter- 
ritories, and  approached  the  Welsh  army  in  its  vast  retreats. 
9.  Here,  after  extorting  submission  from  the  Welsh  prince, 
the  king  retired.  But  an  idle  prophecy,  in  which  it  was  fore- 
told by  Merlin  that  Llewelyn  was  to  be  the  restorer  of  Bru- 
ton's   empire  in  Britain,  was  an  inducement  sufficiently 
strong  to  persuade  this  prince  to  revolt  once  more,  and  hazard 
a  decisive  battle  against  the  English.     10.  With  this  view 
he  marched  into  Radnorshire,  and,  passing  the  river  Wye, 
his  troops  were  surprised  and  defeated  by  Edward  Mortimer, 
while  he  himself  was  absent  from  his  army,  upon  a  confer- 
ence with  some  of  the  barons  of  that  country.     Upon  his 
retam,  seeing  the  dreadful  situation  of  his  affairs,  he  ran 
desperately  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy^  and  quickly  found 
that  death  he  so  ardently  sought  for.    David,  the  brother  of 
this  unfortunate  prince,  soon  after  fell  in  the  same  cause ; 
and  with  him  expired  the  independence  of  the  Welsh  nation, 
A.  D.  1282.     11.  It  was  soon  after  united  to  the  kingdom 
of  England,  and  made  a  principality,  and  given  to  the  eldest 
son  of  the  king.    Foreign  conquest  might  add  to  the  glory, 
but  this  added  to  the  felicity  of  the  kingdom.     The  Welsh 
are  now  blended  with  the  conquerors ;  and,  in  the  revolution 
of  a  few  ages,  all  national  animosity  was  entirely  forgotten. 
12.  Soon  after,  the  death  of  Margaret,  queen  of  Scotland, 
gave  him  hopes  of  adding  Scotland  also  to  his  dominions. 
The  death  of  this  princess  produced  a  most  ardent  dispute 
about  the  succession  to  the  Scottish  throne,  it  being  claimed 
by  no  less  than  twelve  competitors.    The  claims,  however, 
of  all  the  other  candidates  were  reduced  to  three,  who  were 
tiie  descendants  of  the  earl  of  Huntingdon  by  three  daugh- 
ters :  John  Hastings,  who  claimed  in  right  of  his  mother, 
as  one  of  the  co-heiresses  of  the  crown ;  John  Baliol,  who 
alleged  his  right,  as  being  descended  from  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter, who  was  his  grandmother ;  and  Robert  Bruce,  who  was 

^Frani  llie  nmunit  of  which  may  be  wen  pen  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  £ns- 
Ind,  and  aU  North  Wales. 
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the  acUiaLson  of  the  second  daughter.  This  dispute  being 
referred  to  Edward's  decisiun,  with  a  strong  degree  of  as- 
Buranoe  he  claimed  the  crown  for  himself,  and  appointed 
Baliol  his  deputy.' 

13.  Baliol  being  thus  placed  on  the  Scottish  throne,  less  a 
king  than  a  vassal,  Edward's  first  step  was  sufficient  to  con- 
vince that  people  of  his  intentions  to  stretch  the  prerogatiTe 
to  the  utmost.  Upon  the  most  frivolous  pretence,  he  sent 
six  different  summonses  for  Baliol  to  appear  in  London,  at 
different  times  in  one  j'ear ;  so  that  tbe  poor  Scottish  king 
soon  perceived  that  he  was  possessed  of  the  name  only,  but 
not  the  authoriiy  of  a  sovereign.  Willing,  therefore,  to 
shake  off  the  yoke  of  bo  troublesome  a  master,  Baliol  re> 
volted,  and  procured  the  pope's  absolution  from  his  former 
oath  of  homage. 

14.  But  nq  power  the  Scots  could  briog  into  the  field  waa 
able  to  withstand  the  victorions  army  of  Edward.  He 
overthrew  their  forces  in  many  engagements,  and  thus  be- 
coming undisputed  master  of  die  kingdom,  he  took  eTCry 
precaution  to  secure  his  title,  and  to  abolish  those  dis^nC' 
lions  which  might  be  apt  to  keep  the  nation  in  its  former 
independence.  Baliol  was  carried  a  prisoner  to  London, 
and  compelled  to  surrender  his  crown ;  and  Edward  care- 
fully  destroyed  all  records  and  monuments  of  antiquity  that 
inspired  the  Scots  with  a  spirit  of  national  pride. 


SECTION  n. 

1.  (A.  D.  1296.)  Thkbk  expeditions,  howcTer,  temiinated 
nther  in  glory  than  advaatage  ;  the  expenses  vhich  were 
requisite  for  carrying  on  the  war  were  not  only  bardeneome 
to  the  king,  but  eren,  in  the  event,  threatened  to  shake  him 
onhis  throne.  In  order  at  first  to  set  the  great  machine  in 
motion,  he  raised  considerable  supplies  by  means  of  his 
parliaments,  and  that  august  body  was  then  first  modelled  by 
mm  into  the  form  in  which  it  continues  to  this  day.  2.  As 
&  great  part  of  the  property  of  the  kingdom  was,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  commerce,  and  the  improvement  of  agrieul* 
ture,  transferred  from  the  barons  to  the  lower  classes  of  the 
people,  so  their  consent  was  now  thought  necessary  for  the 
raising  aay  considerable  supplies.  For  this  reason  he  issued 
writs  to  the  sheriffs,  enjoining  them  to  send  to  parliament, 
■long  with  two  knights  of  the  shire  (as  in  the  former  reign), 
two  deputies  from  each  borough  within  their  county  ;  and 
these  provided  with  sufficient  power  from  their  constituents 
to  grant  such  demands  as  they  should  think  reasonable  for 
the  safety  of  the  state.  3.  One  of  the  first  efforts,  therefore. 
Was  to  oblige  the  king's  council  to  sign  the  Magna  Charts, 
and  to  add  a  clatise  to  secure  the  nation  for  ever  against  all 
impositions  and  taxes  without  the  consent  of  parliament. 
This  the  king's  council  (for  Edward  was  at  (hat  time  in 
landers)  readily  agreed  to  sign  ;  and  the  king  himself,  when 
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it  was  sent  over  to  him,  after  some  hesitation,  thought  pro* 
per  to  do  the  same.  5.  These  concessions  he  again  con- 
tinued after  his  return  :  and,  though  it  is  probable  he  was 
averse  to  granting  them,  yet  he  was  at  last  brought  to  give 
a  plenary  consent  to  all  the  articles  that  were  demanded  of 
him.  Thus,  after  the  contest  of  an  age,  &e  Magna  Charta 
was  finally  established ;  nor  was  it  the  least  circumstanco 
in  its  favour,  tliat  its  confirmation  was  procured  from  one  of 
the  greatest  and  boldest  princes  that  ever  swayed  the  Eng- 
lish sceptre. 

5.  In  the  mean  time  William  Wallace*,  so  celebrated  in 
Scottish  story,  attempted  to  rescue  Scotland  from  the  Eng- 
lish yoke.  He  was  a  younger  son  of  a  gentleman  who  lived 
in  the  western  part  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  a  man  of  a 
gigantic  stature,  incredible  strength,  and  amazing  intrepidity; 
eagerly  desirous  of  independence,  and  possessed  with  the 
most  disinterested  spirit  of  patriotism.  To  this  man  had 
resorted  all  those  who  were  obnoxious  to  the  English  govern- 
ment ;  the  proud,  the  bold,  the  criminal,  and  the  ambitions. 
6.  These,  bred  among  dangers  and  hardships  themselves, 
could  not  forbear  admiring  in  their  leader  a  degree  of  pa- 
tience under  fatigue  and  famine,  which  they  supposed  beyond 
the  power  of  human  nature  to  endure  ;  he  soon,  therefore, 
became  the  principal  object  of  their  affection  and  their  esteem. 
His  first  exploits  were  confined  to  petty  ravages,  and  occa- 
sional attacks  upon  the  English ;  but  he  soon  overthrew  the 
English  armies  and  slew  their  generals. 

7.  Edward,  who  had  been  over  in  Flanders  while  these 
misfortunes  happened  in  England,  hastened  back  with  im- 
patience to  restore  his  authority,  and  secure  his  former  con- 
quest. He  quickly  levied  the  whole  force  of  his  dominions, 
and  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  directed  his 
course  to  the  north,  fully  resolved  to  take  vengeance  upon 
the  Scots  for  their  late  defection. 

8.  A  battle  was  fought  at  Falkirk,  in  which  Edward  gained 
a  complete  victory,  leaving  twelve  thousand  of  the  Scots,  or 
as  some  will  have  it,  fifty  thousand,  dead  upon  the  field, 
while  the  English  had  not  a  hundred  slain.  A  blow  so 
dreadful  had  not  as  yet  entirely  crushed  the  spirit  of  the 
Scottish  nation ;  and  after  a  short  interval  tkey  began  to 
breathe  from  their  calamities.     9.  Wallace,  who  had  gained 

*H«  was  of  on  ancient  frnuly,  and  wai  chown  regent  of  Scoduid  doring 
Ike  GftptiTity  of  BaltoL 
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all  their  regards  by  his  valour,  shewed  that  he  still  merited 
them  more  by  his  declining  the  rewards  of  ambition.  Per- 
,  ceiving  how  much  he  was  envied  by  the  nobility,  and  know- 
ing how  prejudicial  that  envy  would  prove  to  the  interests 
of  his  country,  he  resigned  the  regency  of  the  kingdom, 
and  humbled  himself  to  a  private  station.  10.  He  proposed 
Comyn  as  the  most  proper  person  tP  supply  his  room  ;  and 
that  nobleman  endeavoured  to  show  himself  worthy  of  this 
pre-eminence.  He  soon  began  to  annoy  the  enemy ;  and, 
not  content  with  a  defensive  war,  made  incursions  mto  the 
soulhem  counties  of  the  kingdom,  which  Edward  had  im- 
agined wholly  subdued.  They  attacked  an  army  of  English 
lying  at  Roslin,  near  Edinburgh,  and  gained  a  complete 
victory. 

11.  But  it  was  not  easy  for  any  circumstances  of  bad 
fortune  to  repress  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  king.  He 
assembled  a  great  fleet  and  army ;  and  entering  the  frontiers 
of  Scotland,  appeared  with  a  force  which  the  enemy  could 
not  think  of  resisting  in  the  ppen  field.  Assured  of  suc- 
cess, he  marched  along,  and  traversed  the  kingdom  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  ravaging  the  open  country,  taking  all 
the  castles,  and  receiving  the  submissions  of  all  the  nobles. 
12.  There  seemed  to  remain  only  one  obstacle  to  the  final 
destruction  of  the  Scottish  monarchy,  and  that  was  William 
Wallace,  who  still  continued  refractory:  and  wandering 
with  a  few  forces  from  mountain  to  mountain,  preserved  his 
native  independence  and  usual  good  fortune.  But  even  their 
feeble  hopes  from  him  were  soon  disappointed;  he  was 
betrayed  into  the  king's  hands  by  Sir  John  Monteith,  his 
friend,  whom  he  had  made  acquainted  with  the  place  of  his 
concealment,  being  surprised  by  him  as  he  lay  asleep  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Glasgow.  13.  The  king,  willing  to 
strike  the  Scots  with  an  example  of  severity,  ordered  him 
to  be  conducted  in  chains  to  London,  where  ne  was  hanged* 
drawn  and  quartered,  with  the  most  brutal  ferocity. 

Robert  Bruce,  who  had  been  one  of  the  competitors  for 
the  crown,  but  was  lonff  kept  prisoner  in  London,  at  length 
escaping  from  his  guaros,  resolved  to  strike  for  his  country's 
freedom.  14.  Having  killed  his  rival,  Sir  John  Comyn, 
he  left  himself  no  resource  but  to  confirm  by  desperate 
valonr  what  he  had  begun  in  cruelty,  and  he  soon  expelled 
snch  of  the  English  forces  as  had  fixed  themselves  in  the 
kingdom.  Soon  after  he  was  solemnly  crowned  king,  by 
the  bishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  in  the  abbey  of  Scone ;  and 

i2 
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numbers  flocked  to  his  standard,  resolved  to  confirm  his 
pretensions.  15.  Thus,  after  twice  conquering  the  king- 
dom, and  as  often  pardoning  the  delinquents ;  a/ter  having 
spread  his  victories  in  every  quarter  of  the  country,  and 
receiving  the  most  humble  submissions ;  the  old  king  saw 
that  his  whole  work  was  to  begin  afresh,  and  that  nothing 
but  the  final  destruction  of  the  inhabitants  could  give  him 
assurance  of  tranquillity.  But  no  difficulties  could  repress 
the  ardent  spirit  of  this  monarch,  who,  though  now  verging 
towards  his  decline,  yet  resolved  to  strike  a  parting  blow, 
and  to  make  the  Scots  once  more  tremble  at  his  appearance. 

16.  He  vowed  revenge  against  the  whole  nation ;  and 
averred  that  nothing  but  reducing  them  to  the  completest 
bondage  could  satisfy  his  resentment.  He  summoned  his 
prelates,  nobility,  and  all  who  held  by  knight's  service,  to 
meet  him  at  Carlisle,  which  was  appointed  sts  the  general 
rendezvous :  and  in  the  mean  time  he  detached  a  body  of 
forces  before  him  to  Scotland,  under  the  command  of 
Aymer  de  Valence,  who  began  the  threatened  infliction  by 
a  complete  victory  over  Bruce,  near  Methven,  in  Perthshire. 

17.  Immediately  after  this  dreadful  blow,  the  resentful  king 
appeared  in  person,  entering  Scotland  with  his  army  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  and  expecting  to  find,  in  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  people,  a  pretext  for  punishing  them.  But  this 
brave  prince,  who  was  never  cruel  but  from  motives  of 
policy,  could  not  strike  the  poor  submitting  natives,  who 
made  no  resistance.  His  anger  was  disappointed  in  their 
humiliation ;  and  he  was  ashamed  to  extirpate  those  who 
only  opposed  patience  to  his  indignation.  18.  His  death 
put  an  end  to  &e  apprehensions  of  the  Scots,  and  effectually 
rescued  their  country  from  total  subjection.  He  sickened 
and  died  at  Carlisle,  of  a  dysentery :  enjoining  his  son  with 
his  last  breath,  to  prosecute  the  enterprise,  and  never  to 
desist  till  he  had  finally  subdued  the  kingdom.  He  ex- 
pired July  7,  1307,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  thirty-fifth  of  his  reign ;  after  having  added  more  to  the 
solid  interests  of  the  kingdom  than  any  of  those  who  went 
before  or  succeeded  him. 


England  boasts  many  splendid  remains  of  the  architectare  of  these 
early  ages.  Several  of  the  entail  churches  built  soon  after  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  still  exist,  and  continue  to  be  used  as  parish 
churdMS.  The  larger  churches  connected  with  monastic  establishments, 
and  the  cathedrals,  which  were  the  seats  of  bishops,  took  their  rise  at  a 
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latar  period,  chisfl;  daring  the  tirelfth  and  Ihirteanth  cenlnrieB.  Thii 
WW  a  lime  when  an  eaibuiiurn  eiimd  for  Taundlne  and  indowing  mo- 
nasterie*  and  charchs*.  To  ii  ihe  Engliah  are  indebted  for  many  superb 
nuDatora,  the  aolemn  beauty  of  which  conlinnen  to  be  a  proud  pMsenion 
•f  ibat  land.  WealroiuMsr  Abbey,  York  Minster,  and  the  cathedrala 
of  Wiacbeeter,  I^ncoln,  Glouceiier,  Canterbury,  LilcUield,  and  Salii- 
ban',  may  be  inataaced  as  pariicularly  auguac  apecimeo*  of  Iha  Gothio 
Myfe,  in  which  all  accleaiutical  airuciurea  were  than  built.  Tbere  ore 
also  matiT  ruinouB  remaina  of  Lha  great  abbaciea  of  the  laiddle  agea: 
III  I II  of  Tintera,  near  Monoiouth.  Glaatonburr,  near  Wells,  and  Bury 
St.  Efdmnnd'a,  are  of  famed  beauty.  A  kindred  ctasa  of  antique  alruc- 
tOTM  axial  in  what  are  called  erona,  which  consist  generally  of  an  ele- 
(aat  tapering  Goihic  ereclian,  wiib  a  small  shrine  below,  and  ware  in 
nosi  inMancfls  erected  to  hallow  the  apot  on  which  the  remaina  of  vane- 
taled  penona  reatod  on  their  way  to  the  tomb. 

Of  the  huge  coallea  boilt  by  the  Normaa  nohiUly  and  by  (he  aoro- 
nifna  dating  the  first  few  cenluriea  after  the  conquest,  many  specimena 
Mul  exiat,  bat  few  which  are  not  in  ruini.  The  Tower  of  London,  built 
tv  tbe  Conqusror  himself,  is  an  entire  and  most  superb  eiample  of  this 
rfsw  of  •tmclares.  Conway  and  CsernarvoD  Castles,  which,  wiih  ae- 
Teial  othera,  were  raiaad  to  overawe  the  then  independent  principality  of 
Walee,  are  also  noble  apedmena.  Others  may  be  found  in  the  norlli,  as 
*  ~«T,  Carlisle,  Newcastle,  and  Rugby.     They  usually  consiat  of  ■ 

loare  toweri  with  rangea  of  leaaer  towers,  and  the  whole  snr- 
.1  by  thick  and  lofty  walla,  beneath  which  (here  was  generally  a 
..._  jrweldiich.  Dorer  Castle,  placed  on  the  top  of*  lofty  cUff  over* 
looking  the  Engliah  Channel,  and  still  kepi  in  good  order,  if  a  pecnliatlj' 
imarMtiDg  apecunen  of  the  Normin  fbnreas. 
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CHAPTER  Xni.     . 
EDWARD  n. 

Born  ISSl    Died  8«pt.  81, 1397.    Beffan  to  reign  July  7,  ld07.   Jteifnad 

90  yean. 

SECTION  I. 

I.  (A.  D.  1307.)  Edward,  snmamed  Caernaryon,  was 
in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age  when  he  succeeded  his 
father  ;  of  an  agreeable  figure,  of  a  mild  harmless  disposi- 
tion, and  apparently  addicted  to  few  vices.  But  he  soon 
gave  symptoms  of  his  unfitness  to  succeed  so  igreat  a  mo- 
narch as  his  father ;  he  was  rather  fond  of  the  enjoyment 
of  his  power  than  of  securing  it,  and  lulled  by  the  flattery 
of  his  courtiers,  he  thought  he  had  done  enough  for  glory 
when  he  accepted  the  crown.  2.  Instead,  ^erefore^  of 
prosecuting  the  war  against  Scotland,  according  to  the  in- 
junctions he  had  received  from  his  dying  father,  he  took 
no  steps  to  check  the  progress  of  Bruce ;  his  march  into 
that  country  being  rather  a  procession  of  pageantry  than  a 
warlike  expedition. 

3.  Weak  monarchs  are  ever  governed  by  favourites ;  and 
the  first  Edward  placed  his  affections  upon  was  Piers 
Gavestone,  the  son  of  a  Gascon  knight,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  the  late  king.  The  young  man 
was  adorned  with  every  accomplishment  of  person  and 
mind  that  was  capable  of  creating  affection ;  but  he  was 
utterly  destitute  of  those  qudities  of  heart  and  understanding 
that  serve  to  procure  esteem.  He  was  beantifuU  witty, 
brave,  and  active ;  but  then  he  was  vicious,  effeminate,  de- 
bauched, and  trifling.  These  were  qualities  entirely  adapted 
to  the  taste  of  the  young  monarch,  and  he  seemed  to  think  no 
rewards  equal  to  his  deserts.  4.  Gavestone,  on  the  other 
hand,  intoxicated  with  his  power,  became  haughty  and 
overbearing,  and  treated  the  English  nobility*  from  whom  it 
is  probable  he  received  marks  of  contempt,  with  scorn  and 
derision.  A  conspiracy,  therefore,  was  soon  formed  against 
him,  at  the  head  of  which  queen  Isabel  and  the  earl  of 
'Lancaster,  a  nobleman  of  great  power,  were  associated. 

5.  It  was  easy  to  perceive  that  a  combination  of  the 
nobles,  while   the  queen  secretly  assisted  their  designs, 
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woold  be  too  powerful  against  the  efforts  of  a  weak  king 
and  a  vain  favourite.  The  king,  timid  and  wavering, 
banished  him  (A.D.  1312)  at  their  solicitation,  and  recalled 
him  soon  afWr.  This  was  sufficient  to  spread  an  alarm 
over  the  whole  kingdom ;  all  the  great  barons  flew  to  arms, 
and  the  earl  of  Lancaster  put  himself  at  the  head  of  this 
irresistible  confederacy.  The  unhappy  Edward,  instead 
of  attempting  to  make  resistance,  sought  only  for  safety : 
ever  happy  in  the  company  of  his  favourite,  he  embarked 
at  Teignmouth,  and  sailed  with  him  to  Scarborough,  where 
he  left  Oavestone  as  in  a  place  of  safety,  and  then  went 
back  to  York  himself,  either  to  raise  an  army  to  oppose  his 
enemies,  or  by  his  presence  to  allay  their  animosity.  6.  In 
the  mean  time^  Gavestone  was  besieged  in  Scarborough  by 
the  earl  of  Pembroke ;  and,  had  the  garrison  been  suffici^ndy 
supplied  with  provisions,  the  place  would  have  been  im- 
pregnable. But  Gavestone,  sensible  of  the  bad  condition 
of  Uie  garrison,  took  the  earliest  opportunity  to  offer  terms 
of  capitulation.  He  stipulated  that  he  should  remain  in 
Pembroke's  hands  as  a  prisoner  for  two  months ;  and  that 
endeavours  should  be  used  in  the  mean  time  for  a  general 
accommodation.  7.  But  Pembroke  had  no  intention  that 
he  should  escape  so  easily :  he  ordered  him  to  be  conducted 
to  the  castle  of  Deddington,  near  Banbury,  where,  on  pre- 
tence of  other  business,  he  left  him  with  a  feeble  guard,  of 
which  the  earl  of  Warwick  having  received  information, 
attacked  the  castle  in  which  the  unfortunate  Gavestone  was 
confined,  and  quickly  made  himself  master  of  his  person. 
The  eails  of  Lancaster,  Hereford,  and  Arundel  were  soon 
apprized  of  Warwick's  success,  and  informed  that  their 
common  enemy  was  now  in  custody  in  Warwick  castle. 
8.  Thither,  therefore,  they  hastened  with  the  utmost  expe- 
dition, to  hold  a  consultation  upon  the  fate  of  their  prisoner. 
This  was  of  no  long  continuance ;  they  unanimously  re- 
solved to  put  him  to  death,  as  an  enemy  to  the  kingdom, 
and  gave  him  no  time  to  prepare  for  his  execution.  They 
instantly  had  him  conveyed  to  a  place  called  Blacklow-hill, 
where  a  Welsh  executioner,  provided  for  that  purpose, 
severed  his  head  from  his  body. 

9.  To  add  to  Edward's  misfortunes,  he  soon  after  suf- 
fered a  most  signal  defeat  from  the  Scots  army  under  Bruce, 
near  Bannockbum  ;*  and  this  drove  him  once  more  to  seek 


*  NMr  Sliiliiig.    Edwaid  wm  m  mire  of  conqnart,  that  he  biooght  vntk 
UmWUliMn  Burton,  a  Cannelite,  and  a  ftmoui  poet,  lo  oelebtate  hii  Tidonr. 
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for  relief  in  some  favourite's  company.  10.  The  name  of 
his  new  fayourite  was  Hagh  de  Spenser,  a  young  man  of  a 
noble  EngUsh  family,  of  some  merit,  and  very  engaging 
accomplishments.  His  father  was  a  person  of  a  much 
more  estimable  character  than  the  son ;  he  was  venerable 
for  his  years,  and  respected  through  life  for  his  wisdom, 
his  valour,  and  his  integrity.  11.  But  these  excellent  qua- 
lities were  all  diminished  and  vilified  from  the  moment  he 
and  his  son  began  to  share  the  king's  favour,  who  even  dis- 
possessed some  lords  unjustly  of  their  estates,  in  order  to 
accumulate  them  upon  his  favourite.  This  was  a  pretext 
the  king's  enemies  had  been  long  seeking  for  :  the  earls  of 
Lancaster  and  Hereford  flew  to  arms ;  sentence  was  pro- 
cured from  p^liament  of  perpetual  exile  against  the  two 
Spenders,  and  a  forfeiture  of  their  fortunes  and  estates. 
12.  The  king,  however,  at  last  rousing  from  his  lethargy, 
took  the  field  in  the  defence  of  his  beloved  Spenser,  and  at 
the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men  pressed  the  earl  of  Lan- 
caster so  closely,  that  he  had  not  time  to  collect  his  forces 
together ;  and,  flying  from  one  place  to  another,  he  was  at 
last  stopped  in  his  way  towards  Scotland  by  Sir  Andrew 
Harcla,  and  made  prisoner.  13.  As  he  had  formerly  shown 
little  mercy  to  Gavestone,  there  was  very  little  extended  to 
him  upon  this  occasion.  He  was  condemned  by  a  court- 
martial  ;  and  led,  mounted  on  a  lean  horse,  to  an  eminence 
near  Pomfret,  in  circumstances  of  the  greatest  indignity, 
where  he  was  beheaded  by  a  Londoner. 

14.  A  rebellion,  thus  crushed,  served  only  to  increase  the 
pride  and  rapacity  of  young  Spenser ;  most  of  the  forfeitures 
were  seized  for  his  use  ;  and  in  his  promptitude  to  seize  the 
delinquents,  he  was  guilty  of  many  acts  of  rapine  and  injus- 
tice. 
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1.  (A.D.  1325.)  But  he  was  now  to  oppose  a  more  for- 
midable enemy  in  queen  Isabella,  a  cniel  haughty  woman, 
who  fled  over  to  France,  and  refused  to  appear  in  England 
till  Spenser  was  removed  from  the  royal  presence,  and  ba- 
nished the  kingdom.  By  this  reply  she  gained  two  very 
considerable  advantages :  she  became  popular  in  England, 
where  Spenser  was  universally  disliked ;  and  she  had  the 
pleasure  of  enjoying  the  company  of  a  young  nobleman, 
whose  name  was  Mortimer,  upon  whom  she  had  lately  placed 
her  affections,  and  whom  she  indulged  with  all  the  familiari- 
ties that  her  criminal  passion  could  confer.  2.  The  queen's 
court  now,  therefore,  became  a  sanctuary  for  all  the  male- 
contents  who  were  banished  their  own  country,  or  who  chose 
to  come  over.  Accordingly,  soon  after,  accompanied  by 
three  thousand  men-at-^irms,  she  set  out  from  Dort*  harbour, 
and  landed  safely,  without  opposition,  on  the  coast  of  Suf- 
folk. She  had  no  sooner  appeared  than  there  seemed  a  ge- 
neral revolt  in  her  favour :  and  the  unfortunate  king  found 
tiie  spirit  of  disloyalty  was  not  confined  to  the  capital  alone, 
but  diffused  over  the  whole  kingdom.  3.  He  had  placed 
some  dependence  upon  the  garrison  which  was  stationed  in 
the  castle  of  Bristol,  under  the  command  of  the  elder  Spen- 
ser ;  but  they  mutinied  against  their  governor,  and  that  un- 
fortunate favourite  was  delivered  up,  and  condemned  by  the 
tumultuous  barons  to  the  most  ignominious  death.  He  was 
hanged  on  a  gibbet,  in  his  armour ;  his  body  was  cut  in 
pieces  and  thrown  to  the  dogs ;  and  his  head  was  sent  to 
Winchester,  where  it  was  set  upon  a  pole,  and  exposed  to 
the  populace. 


*  Doit,  or  Dordrecht,  it  a  city  of  Holland,  dmated  on  an  island  of  the 
Meuw.  By  an  irmption  of  the  river  Menae,  aeventy>two  villages  and  one 
hundred  tbooaand  pemnt  were  lost  It  is  said  to  haye  heen  occasioned  by 
die  malice  of  a  man,  who  wished  to  inundate  his  neighbour's  ground,  by  de- 
stroying the  dyke  near  hia  house. 
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4.  Toung  Spenser,  (he  unhappy  son,  did  not  long  snmTe 
his  father  ;  he  was  taken,  with  some  others  who  had  follow* 
ed  the  fortunes  of  the  wretched  king,  in  an  obscure  convent 
in  Wales,  and  the  merciless  victors  resolved  to  glut  their 
irevenge  in  adding  insult  to  cruelty.  The  queen  hsul  not  pa^ 
tience  to  wait  the  formality  of  a  trial,  but  oidered  him  imme- 
diately to  be  led  forth  before  the  insulting  populace,  and 
seemed  to  take  a  savage  pleasure  in  feasting  her  eyes  vrith 
his  distresses.  6.  The  gibbet  erected  for  his  execution  was 
fifty  feet  high ;  his  head  was  sent  to  London,  where  the  citi- 
zens received  it  in  brutal  triumph,  and  fixed  it  on  the  bridge. 
Several  other  lords  also  shared  his  fate ;  all  deserving  pity  in- ' 
deed,  had  they  not  themselves  formerly  justified  the  present 
inhunianity  by  setting  a  cruel  example. 

6.  In  the  mean  time,  the  king,  who  hoped  to  find  refuge  in 
Wales,  was  quickly  discovered,  and  delivered  up  to  his  ad- 
versaries, who  expressed  their  satisfaction  in  the  grossness 
of  their  treatment.  He  was  conducted  to  the  capital,  amidst 
the  insults  and  reproaches  of  the  people,  and  confined  in  the 
Tower.  A  charge  was  soon  after  exhibited  against  him,  in 
which  no  other  crimes  but  his  incapacity  to  govern,  his  in- 
dolence, his  love  of  pleasure,  and  his  being  swayed  by  evil 
counsellors,  were  objected  against  him.  His  deposition  was 
quickly  voted  by  parliament ;  he  was  assigned  a  pension  for 
his  support :  his  son  Edward,  a  youth  of  fourteen,  was  fix- 
ed upon  to  succeed  him,  and  the  queen  was  appointed  resent 
during  the  minority.  7.  The  deposed  monarch  but  a  short 
time  survived  his  misfortunes  :  he  was  sent  from  prison  to 
prison,  a  wretched  outcast,  and  the  sport  of  his  inhuman 
keepers.  He  had  been  at  first  consigned  to  the  custody  of  the 
earl  of  Lancaster ;  but  this  nobleman  showing  some  marks  of 
respect  and  pity,  he  was  taken  out  of  his  han£,  and  delivered 
ov^r  to  lords  Berkeley,  Montravers,  and  Goumay,  who  were 
intrusted  with  the  charge  of  guarding  him  a  month  about.  8. 
Whatever  his  treatment  from  lord  Berkeley  might  have  been, 
die  other  two  seemed  resolved  that  he  should  enjoy  none  of 
the  comforts  of  life  while  in  their  custody.  They  practised 
every  kind  of  indignity  upon  him,  as  if  their  design  had 
been  to  accelerate  his  death  by  the  bitterness  of  his  suffer- 
ings. (A.D.  1328.)  But  when  his  persecutors  saw  that 
his  deam  might  not  arrive,  even  under  every  cruelty,  till  a 
revolution  had  been  made  in  his  favour,  they  resolved  to  rid 
themselves  of  their  fears  by  destroying  him  at  once.  9. 
Accordingly  his  two  keepers,  Goumay  and  Montravers, 


ram»  to  Berkel^  caitl«,  when  Edmrd  wu  thaa  eoaSnei, 
and  mardered  him  by  a  moat  crnel  and  tortnriiig  process, 
which  left  no  marka  of  external  violence. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
BDWABD  m. 

s  >1, 1177.    Bmn  to  nifii  Bepl.  3S 

SECTION  I. 


1.  (A.D.  1827.)  The  patliament  by  which  yoang  Ed- 
ward waa  raised  to  the  throne,  dnring  the  life  of  his  father 
qipointed  twelve  peraona  aa  hia  privy  counsel,  to  direct  the 
opentioiu  of  goremment.     Mortimer,  the  queen'a  favoarite, 
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who  might  naturally  be  set  down  as  one  of  the  members, 
artfully  exclnded  himself,  under  a  pretended  show  of  mode- 
ration ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  secretly  influenced  all 
Ihe  measures  that  came  under  their  deliberation.  2.  He 
caused  the  greater  part  of  the  royal  revenues  to  be  settled 
on  the  queen-dowager,  and  he  seldom  took  the  trouble  to 
consult  the  ministers  of  government  in  any  public  undertak- 
ing. The  king  himself  was  even  so  besieged  by  the  fa^ 
vourite's  creatures,  that  no  access  could  be  procured  to  him, 
and  the  whole  sovereign  authority  was  shared  between 
Mortimer  and  the  queen,  who  took  no  care  to  conceal  her 
criminal  attachment. 

3.  At  length,  however,  Edward  was  resolved  to  shake  oflf 
an  authority  that  was  odious  to  the  nation,  and  particularly 
restrictive  upon  him.  But  such  was  the  power  of  the  fa- 
vourite, that  it  required  as  much  precaution  to  overturn  the 
usurper  as  to  establish  the  throne.  The  queen  and  Morti- 
mer had  for  some  time  chosen  the  castle  of  Nottingham  for 
the  place  of  their  residence;  it  was  strictly  guarded,  the 
gates  locked  every  evening,  and  the  keys  carried  to  the 
queen.  4.  It  was  therefore  agreed  between  the  king  and 
some  of  the  barons,  who  secretly  entered  into  his  designs, 
to  seize  upon  them  in  the  fortress ;  and  for  that  purpose  Sir 
William  Bland,  the  governor,  was  induced  to  admit  them 
by  a  secret  subterraneous  passage,  which  had  been  formerly 
contrived  for  an  outlet,  but  was  now  hidden  with  rubbish, 
and  known  only  to  one  or  two.  It  was  by  this,  therefore, 
the  noblemen  in  the  king's  interest  entered  in  the  night ;  and 
Mortimer,  without  having  it  in  his  power  to  make  any  re- 
sistance, was  seized  in  apartments  adjoining  those  of  the 
queen.  5.  It  was  in  vain  that  she  endeavoured  to  protect 
him ;  in  vain  she  entreated  them  to  spare  her  **  gentle  Mor- 
timer ;"  the  barons,  deaf  to  her  entreaties,  denied  her  that 
pity  which  she  had  so  often  refused  to  others.  Her  para- 
mour was  condemned  by  the  parliament,  which  was  then 
sitting,  without  being  permitted  to  make  his  defence,  or  even 
examining  a  witness  against  him.  He  was  hanged  on  a 
gibbet,  at  a  place  called  Elms,  about  a  mile  from  London, 
where  his  body  was  left  hanging  for  two  days  after.  6.  The 
queen,  who  certainly  was  the  most  culpable,  was  shielded 
by  the  dignity  of  her  station ;  she  was  only  disgraced  from 
aU  share  of  power,  and  confined  for  life  in  the  castle  of  Ris- 
inffs,  with  a  pension  of  three  thousand  pounds  a  year.  From 
this  confinement  she  was  never  after  set  free  ;  and  though 
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the  king  annually  paid  her  a  visit  of  decent  ceremony,  yet 
she  found  herself  abandoned  to  universal  contempt  and  de- 
testation I  and  continued,  for  about  twenty-five  years  after,  a 
miserable  monument  of  blighted  ambition. 

7.  In  order  still  more  to  secure  the  people's  affections, 
Edward  made  a  successful  irruption  into  Scotland,  in  which, 
in  one  battle,  fought  at  Halidon  hill,  about  thirty  thousand 
of  the  Scots  were  slain.     Soon  after,  he  turned  his  arms 
against  France,  which  was  at  that  time  particularly  unfortu- 
nate.    Three  sons  of  Philip  the  F^ir,  in  full  parliament,  ac- 
cused their  wives  of  adultery  ;  and  in  consequence  of  this 
accusation,  they  were  condemned  and  imprisoned  for  life. 
8.  Lewis  Hutin,  successor  to  the  crown  of  France,  caused 
his  wife  to  be  strangled,  and  her  lovers  to  be  fiayed  aliv;. 
After  his  death,  as  he  left  only  a  daughter,  his  next  brother, 
Philip    the  Tail,  assumed   the  crown  in  prejudice  of  the 
daughter,  and  vindicated  his  title  by  the  Salic  law,  which 
laid  it  down  that  no  female  should  succeed  to  the  crown. 
Edward,  however,  urged  his  pretensions,  as  being,  by  his 
mother  Isabella,  who  was  daughter  to  Philip  the  Fair,  and 
sister  to  the  three  last  kings  of  France,  rightful  heir  to  the 
crown.     But  first  he,  in  a  formal  manner,  consulted  his  par- 
liament on  the  propriety  of  the  undertaking,  obtained  their 
approbation,  received  a  proper  supply  of  wool,  which  he 
intended  to  barter  with  the  Flemings  ;  and  being  attended 
with  a  body  of  English  forces,  and  several  of  his  nobility, 
he  sailed  into  Flanders,  big  with  his  intended  conquests. 

9.  The  first  great  advantage  gained  by  the  English  was  in 
a  naval  engagement  on  the  coast  of  Flanders,  in  which  the 
French  lost  two  hundred  and  thirty  ships,  and  had  thirty 
thousand  of  their  seamen  and  two  of  their  admirals  slain. 

10.  The  intelligence  of  Edward's  landing,  and  the  devas- 
tation caused  by  his  troops,  who  dispersed  themselves  over 
the  whole  face  of  the  country,  soon  spread  universal  conster- 
nation through  the  French  court.  Caen  was  taken  and 
plundered  by  the  English  without  mercy ;  the  villages  and 
towns,  even  up  to  Paris,  shared  the  same  fate ;  and  the 
French  had  no  other  resource,  but  by  breaking  down  their 
bridges,  to  attempt  putting  a  stop  to  the  invader's  career. 
11.  Philip,  then  king  of  France,  was  not  idle  in  making  pre- 
parations to  repress  the  enemy.  He  had  stationed  one  of 
his  generals,  Godemar  de  Faye,  with  an  army  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river  Somme,  over  which  Edward  was  to 
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pufl ;  while  he  hiioKlf,  at  the  head  of  one  hondred  thott- 
■and  fighting  men,  advanced  to  give  the  English  battle, 

12.  As  both  armies  had  for  some  time  been  in  si^t  of 
each  other,  nothing  vbs  bo  eageriy  expected  on  each  side  ■■ 
a  battle;  and  although  the  forces  wen  extremely  diapropor- 
tionate,  the  EogUah  amoanting  only  to  thirty  thousand,  ths 
Freuoh  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  diousand,  yet  Edwanl  r»- 
•olved  to  indulge  the  impetuosity  of  his  troops,  and  to  put  all 
to  the  hazard  of  a  battle.  He  accordingly  choae  his  ground 
with  advantage,  near  the  village  of  Grecy,  and  there  deter- 
mined to  wait  with  tranquillity  the  shock  of  the  enemy.  He 
drew  up  his  men  on  a  gentle  ascent,  and  divided  them  into 
three  lines.  The  first  was  commanded  by  the  young  prince 
of  Wales  ;  the  second  was  conducted  by  the  earls  of  North- 
ampton and  Arundel ;  and  the  third,  kept  as  a  body  of  le- 
•erve,  was  headed  by  the  king  in  person. 

13.  On  the  other  aide,  Philip,  impelled  by  tesentment, 
and  confident  of  his  numbers,  was  more  solieitons  in  bring- 
ing the  enemy  to  an  engagement  than  prudent  in  taking 
measures  for  its  success.  He  led  on  his  army  in  three 
bodies  opposite  to  tiiose  of  the  English.  The  first  line  con- 
•isted  of  fifteen  thousand  Genoese  croes-bow  men,  the  second 
body  was  led  by  the  king  of  France's  brother,  and  he  him- 
self was  at  the  head  of  the  thurd. 
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SECTION  11. 

1.  (A.D.  1346.)  Aboitt  three  in  the  ailemoon,  the  famous 
battle  of  Crecy  began,  by  the  French  king's  ordering  the 
Genoese  archers  to  charge ;  but  they  were  so  fatigued  with 
their  march,  that  they  cried  out  for  a  little  rest  before  they 
should  engage.  The  count  Alenf  on,  being  informed  of  their 
petition,  rode  up,  and  reviled  them  as  cowards,  commanding 
them  to  begin  their  onset  without  delay.    Their  reluctance 
to  begin  was  stiU  more  increased  by  a  heavy  shower,  which 
fell  at  that  instant,  and  relaxed  their  bow-strings ;  so  that 
the  discharge  they  made  produced  but  very  little  effect.    2. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  English  archers,  who  had  kept  their 
bows  in  cases,  and  were  favoured  by  a  sudden  ^eam  of  sun- 
Bhine,  that  ratiier  dazzled  the  enemy,  let  fly  their  arrows  so 
thick,  and  with  such  good  aim,  that  nothing  was  to  be  seen 
among  the  Genoese  but  hurry,  terror,  and  dismay.    The 
young  prince  of  Wales  had  presence  of  mind  to  take  advan- 
tage of  their  confusion,  and  to  lead  on  his  line  to  the  charge. 
ll^e  French  cavalry,  however,  commanded  by  the  count 
Alen^on,  wheeling  round,  sustained  the  combat,  and  began 
to  hem  the  English  in.    3.  The  earls  of  Arundel  and  North- 
ampton now  came  to  assist  the  prince,  who  appeared  fore- 
most in  the  very  shock ;  and,  wherever  he  appeared,  turned 
the  fortune  of  ihe  day.     The  thickest  of  the  battle  was  now 
gathered  around  him,  and  the  valour  of  a  boy  filled  even 
veterans  with  astonishment;  but  their  surprise  at  his  courage 
could  not  give  way  to  their  fears  for  his  safety.    Being  ap- 
prehensive that  some  mischance  might  happen  to  him  at  the 
end,  an  officer  was  despatched  to  the  king,  desiring  that  suc- 
cours might  be  sent  to  the  prince's  relief.    4.  Edward,  who 
had  all  tlus  time,  with  great  tranquillity,  viewed  the  engage- 
ment from  a  windmill,  demanded,  with  seeming  deliberation* 
if  his  son  were  dead ;  but  being  answered  that  he  still  lived, 
and  was  giving  astonishing  instances  of  his  valour,  "  Then 
tdl  my  generals,"  cried  the  king,  **  that  he  shall  have  no  as- 
sistance from  me ;  the  honour  of  the  day  shall  be  his ;  let 
him  show  himself  worthy  of  the  profession  of  arms,  and 
let  him  be  indebted  to  his  own  merit  alone  for  victory."    6. 
This  speech,  being  reported  to  the  prince  and  his  attendants, 
inspired  them  with  new  courage ;  they  made  a  fresh  attack 
opon  the  French  cavalry,  and  count  Alen^on,  their  bravest 
8  k2 
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commaRder,  was  slain.  This  was  the  beginning  of  their 
total  overthrow  ;  the  French,  being  now  without  a  compe- 
tent leader,  were  thrown  into  conluBion ;  the  whole  army 
took  to  flight,  and  were  put  to  the  sword  hj  the  pursuers 
without  mercy,  till  night  stopped  the  carnage,  fl.  Never 
was  a  victory  more  seasonable,  or  less  bloody  to  the  English, 
than  this.  Notwithstanding  the  great  slaughter  of  the  enemy, 
the  conquerors  lost  but  one  squire,  three  knights,  and  a  few 
of  inferior  rank. 

But  Ihifl  victory  was  attended  with  still  more  substantial 
advantages  ;  for  Edward,  as  moderate  in  conquest  as  prudent 
in  his  methods  to  obtain  it,  resolved  to  secure  an  easy  en- 
trance into  France  for  the  fulure.  7.  With  this  view  he  laid 
siege  to  Calais,  at  that  time  defended  by  John  de  Vienne, 
an  experienced  commander,  and  supplied  with  every  thing 
necessary  for  defence.  These  operations,  though  slow, 
were  at  length  successful.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  governor 
made  a  noble  defence,  that  he  excluded  all  the  useless 
mouths  from  the  city,  which  Edward  generously  permitted 
to  pass.  8.  Edward  resolved  to  reduce  it  by  famine,  and 
it  was  at  length  taken,  after  a  twelve  months'  siege,  the  de- 
fendants having  been  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  He  re- 
solved to  punish  the  obstinacy  of  the  townsmen  by  the  death 
of  six  of  the  most  considerable  citizens,  who  oflered  them- 
selves, with  ropes  round  their  necks,  to  satiate  his  indigna- 
tion; bnthespared  theirliveaat  theinleicessionof  thequeen. 
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9.  While  Edward  was  reaping  victories  upon  the  conti- 
nent, the  Scots,  ever  willing  to  embrace  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  rapine  and  revenge,  invaded  the  frontiers  with  a 
numerous  army,  headed  by  David  Bruce,  their  king.  This 
unexpected  invasion,  at  such  a  juncture,  alarmed  the  English, 
but  was  not  capable  of  intimidating  them.  10.  Lionel, 
Edward's  son,  who  was  left  guardian  of  England  during  his 
father's  absence,  was  yet  too  young  to  take  upon  him  the 
command  of  an  army ;  but  the  victories  on  the  continent 
seemed  to  inspire  even  women  with  valour.  Philippa,  Ed- 
ward's queen,  took  upon  her  the  conduct  of  the  field,  and 
prepared  to  repulse  the  enemy  in  person :  accordingly,  hav- 
ing made  lord  Percy  general  under  her,  she  met  the  Scots  at 
a  place  called  Nevil's  Cross,  near  Durham,  and  offered  them 
batde.  11.  The  Scots  king  was  no  less  impatient  to  engage  ; 
he  imagined  that  he  might  obtain  an  easy  victory  against 
un^ciplined  troops,  and  headed  by  a  woman.  But  he  was 
miserably  deceived.  His  army  was  quickly  routed  and 
driven  from  the  field.  Fifteen  thousand  of  his  men  were 
cut  to  pieces  ;  and  he  himself,  with  many  of  his  nobles  and 
knights,  were  taken  prisoners,  and  carried  in  triumph  to 
London,  A.D.  1846. 

12.  A  victory  gained  by  the  Black  Prince,  near  Poictiers, 
followed  not  long  after,  in  which  John,  king  of  France,  was^ 
taken  prisoner,  and  led  in  triumph  through  London,  amidst 
an  amazing  concourse  of  spectators.  Two  kings,  prisoners 
in  the  same  court,  and  at  the  same  time,  were  considered  as 
glorious  achievements ;  but  all  that  England  gained  by  them 
was  only  glory.  Whatever  was  won  in  France,  with  all  . 
the  dangers  of  war,  and  the  expense  of  preparation,  was 
successively,  and  in  a  manner,  silently  lost,  without  the 
mortification  of  a  defeat. 

13.  The  English,  by  their  frequent  supplies,  had  been 
quite  exhausted,  and  were  unable  to  continue  an  army  in  the 
field.  Charles,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  John,  who 
(tied  a  prisoner  in  the  Savoy,  on  the  other  hand,  cautiously 
forbore  to  come  to  any  decisive  engagement ;  but  was  con- 
tent to  let  his  enemies  waste  their  strength  in  attempts  to 
plunder  a  fortified  country.  When  they  were  tired,  he  then 
was  sure  to  sally  forth,  and  possess  himself  of  such  places 
u  they  were  not  strong  enough  to  defend.  14.  He  first  fell 
npon  Ponthieu ;  the  citizens  of  Abbeville  opened  their  gates 
to  hun ;  those  of  St.  V alois.  Rue,  and  Crotoy  imitated  the 
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example  ;  and  the  whole  country  was,  in  a  little  time,  re- 
duced to  total  submission.  The  southern  provinces  were,  in 
the  same  manner,  Invaded  by  his  g^enerals  with  equal  enc* 
cess ;  while  the  Black  Prince,  destitute  of  supplies  from 
England,  and  wasted  by  a  cruel  and  consumptive  disortler, 
was  obliged  to  return  to  his  native  country,  leaving  the  afiairs 
of  the  south  of  France  in  a  most  desperate  con£tton.  15. 
Bat  what  of  all  other  things  served  to  cast  a  gloom  over  the 
latter  part  of  this  splendid  reign  was  the  approaching  death 
of  the  Black  Prince,  whose  constitution  showed  but  too 
manifestly  the  symptoms  of  a  speedy  dissolution.  This 
valiant  and  accomplished  prince  died  in  the  forty-sixth  year 
of  his  age,  leaving  behind  him  a  character  without  a  single 
blemish ;  and  a  degree  of  sorrow  among  the  people  that  time 
could  scarcely  alleviate. 

16.  The  king  was  most  sensibly  affected  with  the  loss  of 
his  son,  and  tried  every  art  to  allay  his  uneasiness.  He 
removed  himself  entirely  from  the  duties  and  burdens  of  the 
state,  and  left  his  kingdom  to  be  plundered  by  a  set  of  rapa- 
cious ministers.  He  did  not  survive  the  consequences  of 
his  bad  conduct,  but  died  about  a  year  after  the  prince,  at 
Sheene,  in  Surrey,  deserted  by  all  his  courtiers,  even  by 
those  who  had  grown  rich  by  his  l)ounty.  He  expired 
in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  fifty-first  of  his 
reign,  1377 ;  a  prince  more  admired  than  beloved  by  his 
subjects,  and  more  an  object  of  their  applause  than  their 
sorrow. 

17.  It  was  in  this  reign  that  the  order  of  the  Garter  was 
instituted ;  the  number  was  to  consist  of  twenty-four  per- 
sons besides  the  king.  A  story  prevails,  but  unsupported 
by  any  ancient  authority,  that  the  countess  of  Salisbury,  at 
a  ball,  happening  to  drop  her  garter,  the  kinff  took  it  up, 
and  presented  it  to  her  with  these  words,  <*  fibnt  sot  qui 
mal  y  pense  /" — **  Evil  be  to  him  that  evil  thinks.''  This 
accictent,  it  is  said,  gave  rise  to  the  order  and  the  motto,* 
A.  D.  1349. 

Edward  left  many  children  by  his  queen,  Philippa  of 
Hainhault.    His  eldest  son,  the  Black  Prince,  died  before 

*'' Some  do  affinne,  that  thw  order  begaime  iynt  by  kiDg  Itichaid  Cc^ 
lion,  at  the  nege  of  the  citie  of  Acres,  where  m  hk  mate  nooenytie  there 
wai  but  twen^-five  knigfatfl  that  finnlje  and  aiurelTe  aoode  br  hin,  where  he 
canaed  all  of  them  to  wear  thonseB  or  Uae  leythare  aboate  ttieir Teggea*  and 
aAerwarda  they  were  called  kmghli."— iSaiMr«  CKroniob. 
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bim ;  but  he  led  a  son  named  Richard,  who  SDCceeded  to  the 
throne.* 

*  Id  thia  mgn  tha  italule  of  hish-tieuon  wu  fint  oiiMled.  Si.  8u- 
pheo's  cbapet  (now  the  House  of  Conmont)  wu  built,  uid  Windior  eulle 
dunged  from  a  fonren  to  &  palic*.  Wiodwir  occupiei  >  linng  graund 
DD  ibe  Knith  bank  of  ih«  ThBDiea,  and  ii  onlr  inieteMine  for  its  ancient 
and  tnoal  eitenBive  cbs[[g,  iha  chief  coanlry  rendence  of  the  queen.  The 
gates  of  the  ciuile  are  close  upon  the  main  street  of  Ibe  town,  and  lead 
to  enclotures  coDluiiing  a  Dumber  of  manmotis,  banacltB,  and  otiier 
Kroclurea.  The  principal  portion  of  the  caatle  occupies  two  courta,  an 
upper  and  lower,  of  apacioua  dimetuiotts,  and  having  between  them  a 
lai^  round  tower,  in  which  tbe  governor  reddea.  In  the  lower  coon  is 
St.  George'i  cbspel,  an  elegant  Gothic  ddifice.  in  which  service  is  par- 
fbirmed  on  Sundaya  in  presence  of  the  rofal  raudenls.  Besides  tba 
eliapel,  tbe  only  parts  of  the  castle  attractive  to^straneen  are  the  stale 

-    -  ■' - •-  — behind  these  buildings, 

beautiful  piece  of  cotmlr?. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

RICHARD  n. 

Bora  1367.    Dapoaed  Sept.  30, 1389.    Died  Jan.  10, 1400.    Bagan  to  itifn 

Jttna  SI,  1377.    Raignad  fS^  yaara. 

SECTION  I. 

1.  (A.  D.  1377.)^  Richard  the  Second  was  but  eleven 
years  old  when  he  came  to  the  throne  of  his  grandfather, 
and  found  the  people  discontented  and  poor,  the  nobles 
proud  and  rebellious.  As  he  was  a  minor,  the  government 
was  vested  in  the  hands  of  his  three  uncles,  the  dukes  of 
Lancaster,  York,  and  Gloucester ;  and  as  the  late  king  had 
left  the  kingdom  involved  in  many  dangerous  and  expensive 
wars,  which  demanded  large  and  constant  supplies,  the 
murmurs  of  the  people  increased  in  proportion.  2,  The 
expenses  of  armaments  to  face  the  enemy  on  every  side, 
and  a  want  of  economy  in  the  administration,  entirely  ex- 
hausted the  treasury;  and  a  new  tax  of  three  groats  on 
every  person  above  fifteen  was  granted  by  parliament  as  a 
supply.  The  indignation  of  the  people  had  been  for  some 
time  increasing;  but  a  tax  so  unequitable,  in  which  the 
rich  paid  no  more  than  the  poor,  kindled  the  resentment  of 
the  latter  into  a  fiame.  3.  It  began  in  Essex,  where  a 
report  was  industriously  spread  that  the  peasants  were  to  be 
destroyed,  their  houses  burned,  and  their  farms  plundered. 
A  blacksmith,  well  known  by  the  name  of  Wat  Tyler,  was 
the  first  that  incited  them  to  arms.  The  tax-gatherers, 
coming  to  this  man's  house  while  he  was  at  work,  demanded 
payment  for  his  daughter,  which  he  refused,  alleging  she 
was  under  the  age  mentioned  in  the  act.  4.  One  of  the 
brutal  collectors  insisted  on  her  being  a  full-grown  woman, 
and  behaved  in  the  most  indecent  manner.  This  provoked 
the  father  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  instantly  struck  him 
dead  with  a  blow  of  his  hammer.  The  standers-by  ap- 
plauded his  spirit,  and  one  and  all  resolved  to  defend  his  con- 
duct. He  was  considered  as  a  champion  in  the  cause,  and 
appointed  the  leader  and  spokesman  of  the  people.  5.  It 
is  easy  to  imagine  the  disorders  committed  by  diis  tumultuous 
rabble;  the  whole  neighbourhood  rose  in  arms :  they  burned 
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and  plundered  wherever  they  came,  and  revenged  upon  their 
former  masters  all  those  insults  which  they  had  long  sus- 
tained with  impunity.  As  the  discontent  was  general^  the 
insurgents  increased  in  proportion  as  they  approached  the 
capit^.  The  flame  soon  propagated  itself  into  Kent,  Here- 
fordshire, Surrey,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Cambridge,  and  Lincoln. 
6.  They  were  found  to  amount  to  above  a  hundred  thousand 
men  by  the  time  they  arrived  at  Blackheath.  At  the  head 
of  one  party  of  these  was  Wat  Tyler,  who  led  his  men 
into  Smithfield,  where  he  was  met  by  the  king,  who  invited 
him  to  a  conference,  under  a  pretence  of  hearing  and  re- 
dressing his  grievances.  Tyler,  ordering  his  companions 
to  retire  till  he  should  give  Uiem  a  signal,  boldly  ventured 
to  meet  the  king  in  the  midst  of  his  retinue,  and  accordingly 
began  the  conference.  7.  The  demands  of  this  demagogue 
are  censured  by  all  the  historians  of  the  time  as  insolent 
and  extravagant ;  and  yet  nothing  can  be  more  just  than 
those  they  have  delivered  for  him.  He  required  that  all 
slaves  should  be  set  free,  and  all  commonages  should  be 
open  to  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich ;  and  that  a  general 
pardon  should  be  passed  for  the  late  outrages.  8.  Whilst 
he  made  these  demands,  he  now  and  then  liHed  up  his 
sword  in  a  menacing  manner;  which  insolence  so  raised  the 
indignation  of  William  Walworth,  then  mayor  of  London, 
attending  on'the  king,  that  without  considering  the  danger 
to  which  he  exposed  his  majesty,  he  stunned  Tyler  with  a 
blow  of  his  mace,  while  one  of  the  king's  knights,  riding 
up,  despatched  him  with  his  sword.  9.  The  mutineers, 
seeing  their  leader  fall,  prepared  themselves  to  take  revenge ; 
and  their  bows  were  now  bent  for  execution,  when  Richard, 
though  not  yet  quite  sixteen  years  of  age,  rode  up  to  the  rebels, 
and  with  admirable  presence  of  mind,  cried  out,  **  What, 
my  people,  will  you  then  kill  your  king  ?  Be  not  concerned 
for  the  loss  of  your  leader ;  I  myself  will  now  be  your 
general ;  follow  me  now  into  the  field,  and  you  shall  have 
whatever  you  desire."  The  awed  multitude  immediately 
desisted :  they  followed  the  king,  as  if  mechanically,  into 
the  field,  and  there  he  granted  them  the  same  charter  that 
he  had  before  given  to  their  companions,  but  which  he  soon 
afterwards  revoked  in  parliament* 

*  Oower,  th«  poet,  wrote  aome  Latiii  venee  on  this  rebeUion,  put  ofwfaich 
era  hen  ineeitea,  ■■  a  ipecunen  of  the  litentura  of  this  reign ;  nor  wiU  Uiejr 
be  lev  sooeptaUe,  we  tniet,  Snm  the  lodicroui  eflect  produoed  by  puttiiig 
Ei^Ueh  nlcB-nunei  into  a  Latin  diea : 
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10.  Hitherto  the  king  had  acted  under  the  control  of  die 
regency,  who  did  all  they  could  devise  to  abridge  his  power. 
Howejrer,  in  an  extraordinary  council  of  the  nobility,  as- 
sembled after  Easter,  he,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  present, 
desired  to  know  his  age ;  and  being  told  that  he  was  turned 
of  two-and-twenty,  he  alleged  that  it  was  time  then  for  him 
to  govern  without  help ;  and  that  thene  was  no  reason  that 
he  should  be  deprived  of  those  rights  which  the  meanest  of 
his  subjects  enjoyed. 

11.  Being  thus  set  at  liberty  to  conduct  the  business  of 
government  at  discretion,  it  quickly  appeared  that  he  wanted 
those  arts  that  are  usually  found  to  procure  a  lasting  respect; 
he  was  fond  of  luxurious  pleasures  and  idle  ostentation  ;  he 
admitted  the  meanest  ranlui  to  his  familiarity  ;  and  his  con- 
versation was  not  adapted  to  impress  them  with  a  reverence 
for  his  morals  or  abilities.  12.  The  cruelty  shown  to  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  who,  upon  slight  suspicions,  was  sent 
to  confinement  in  Calais,  and  there  murdered  in  prison, 
with  some  other  acts  equally  arbitrary,  did  not  fail  to  in- 
crease those  animosities  which  had  already  taken  deep  root 
in  the  kingdom.  The  aggrandizement  of  some  new  favour- 
ites contributed  still  more  to  make  the  king  odious;  but 
though  he  seemed  resolved,  by  all  his  actions,  to  set  his 
subjects  against  him,  it  was  accident  that  gave  occasion  for 
his  overthrow.  13.  The  duke  of  Hereford  appeared  in 
parliament,  and  accused  the  duke  of  Norfolk  of  having 
spoken  seditious  words  against  his  majesty  in  a  private  con- 
versation. Norfolk  denied  the  charge,  gave  Hereford  the 
lie,  and  ofTered  to  prove  his  innocence  by  single  combat. 


"  Watte  vocat  cni  Thoma  venit,  neque  Sthme  retaidat, 

BATaiTE,  GiBBE  simul.  Hykke  venire  subent 
CoLLE  furit  quem  Bobbe  javat,  xu)comeota  parantes. 

Cum  quibiu  ad  dammiiii  Willb  ooin  volat 
Geioge  rapit,  donp  Davis  strepit,  comes  est  quibas  Hoin, 

Laekin  et  in  medio  non  minor  esMimtat 
Hux»DE  ferit,  quem  JuimE  terit,  dam  Iibbb  jnvator, 

Jacks  domosque  viroa  veDit,  et  ense  necat,"  &c 

Whick  are  (kui  kumoroudy  trandatai  hy  Andssws. 

**  Wat  criea,  Tom  ffiea,  nor  Btkkin  stays  aside ; 

And  Batt  and  Gibe,  and  HncK.  tbiey  sommon  loud, 
Collin  and  Hob  combustibles  provide, 

While  Will  the  mischief  forwards  in  the  crowd ; 
Geeo  bawls.  Bob  bawls,  and  Davt  joins  the  cry, 

WiRfa  Last,  not  the  least  amonffthe  throng ; 
HoDOE  drubs,  Juns  scrubs,  while  Tib  stands  griiming  by, 

And  Jack  with  sword  and  fire-brand  madly  strides  along.* 
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As  proola  wen  wanliog  for  legal  trial,  the  lords  readily  ac- 
quiesced ia  that  mode  of  determination ;  the  time  and  place 
were  appointed,  and  the  whole  nation  waited  with  anxiotu 
enspense  for  the  event.  14.  At  length  the  day  arrived  on 
which  the  duel  was  to  be  fought  j  and  the  champions  having 
jnat  began  their  career,  the  king  stopped  the  combat,  and 
ordered  both  the  combatants  to  leave  the  kingdom.  The 
dake  of  Norfolk  he  banished  for  life,  but  ihe  duke  of  Here- 
ford only  for  ten  years.  Thus  the  one  waa  condemned  to 
exile  without  being  charged  with  any  offence,  and  the  other 
without  being  convicted  of  any  crime.  The  duke  of  Nor- 
folk was  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  despondence  at  the 
jndgment  awarded  against  him ;  he  retired  to  Venice,  where, 
in  a  little  time  after,  he  died  of  a  broken  heart.  15.  Here- 
ford's behavioai  on  this  occasioa  was  resigned  and  sub- 
inissire,  which  so  pleased  the  king,  that  he  consented  to 
shorten  the  date  of  his  banishment  four  years  ;  and  he  also 
gnnted  him  letters  patent,  ensuriag  him  the  enjoyment  of 
any  inheritance  which  should  fall  to  blm  during  hia  absence ; 
but  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  the  duke  of  Lancaster, 
which  happened  shortly  after,  Richard  revoked  those  letters, 
and  retained  the  powesaion  of  the  Lancaster  estate  to  him- 
■eli:    A.  D.  1388. 


SECTION  n. 


1.  (A.  D.  1398. ]  Sdch  complicated  injuries  served  to 
inflame  the  resentment  of  Hereford  against  the  king ;  and 
although  he  had  hitherto  concealed  it,  he  now  set  no  bounds 
to  biM  indignation,  but  even  conceived  a  desire  of  dethroning 
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a  petfson  who  had  shown  himself  so  unworthy  of  power. 
Indeed,  no  roan  could  be  better  qualified  for  an  enterprise 
of  this  nature  than  the  earl  of  Hereford;  he  was  cool, 
cautious,  discerning,  and  resolute.  2.  He  had  served  with 
distinction'  against  the  infidels  of  Lithuania;  and  he  had 
thus  joined  to  his  other  merits  those  of  piety  and  valour. 
He  was  stimulated  by  private  injuries,  and  had  alliance  and 
fortune  sufficient  to  give  weight  to  his  measures.  He  only 
waited  the  absence  of  the  king  from  England  to  put  his 
schemes  into  execution;  and  Richard's  going  over  into  Ire- 
land, to  quell  an  insurrection  there,  was  the  opportunity  he 
had  long  looked  for. 

3.  Accordingly  he  instantly  embarked  at  Nantz,  with  a 
retinue  of  sixty  persons,  in  three  small  vessels,  and  landed 
at  Ravenspur,  ii)  Yorkshire.  The  earl  of  Northumberland, 
who  had  long  been  a  malecontent,  together  with  Henry  Percy, 
his  sdh,  who,  from  his  ardent  valour,  was  sumamed  Hot- 
spur, immediately  joined  them  with  their  forces.  After  this 
junction  the  concourse  of  people  coming  to  enlist  under 
his  banner  was  so  great,  that  in  a  few  days  his  army 
amounted  to  sixty  thousand  men. 

4.  While  these  things  were  transacting  in  England, 
Richard  continued  in  Ireland  in  perfect  security.  Contrary 
winds,  for  three  weeks  together,  prevented  his  receiving  any 
news  of  the  rebellion  which  had  begun  in  his  native  do- 
minions ;  wherefore,  upon  landing  at  Miiford  Haven  with  a 
body  of  twenty  thousand  men,  he  saw  himself  in  a  dreadful 
situation,  in  the  midst  of  an  enraged  people,  without  any 
friend  on  whom  to  rely ;  and  forsaken  by  those  who,  in  the 
sunshine  of  his  power,  had  only  contributed  to  fan  his 
follies.  6.  His  little  army  gradually  began  to  desert  him, 
till  at  last  he  found  that  he  had  not  above  six  thousand  men 
who  foUowed  his  standard.  Thus  not  knowing  whom  to 
trust,  or  where  to  turn,  he  saw  no  other  hopes  of  safety 
but  to  throw  himself  upon  the  generosity  of  the  enemy, 
and  to  gain  from  pity  what  he  could  not  obtain  by  arms. 
He  therefore  sent  Hereford  word  that  he  was  ready  to  sub- 
mit to  whatever  terms  he  thought  proper  to  prescribe,  and 
that  he  earnestly  desired  a  conference.  6.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  earl  appointed  him  to  meet  at  a  castle  within  about 
ten  miles  of  Chester,  where  he  came  next  day  with  his 
army.  Richard,  who  the  day  before  had  been  brought 
thither  by  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  descrying  his 
rival's  approach  from  the  walls,  went  down  to  receive  him ; 
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while  Hereford,  after  some  ceremony,  entered  the  castle  in 
complete  armour,  only  his  head  was  bare,  in  compliment  to 
the  fallen  king.  7.  Richard  received  him  with  that  open 
air  for  which  he  had  been  remarkable,  and  kindly  bade 
him  welcome.  ''  My  lord  king,"  returned  the  earl,  with  a 
cool  respectful  bow,  *'  I  am  come  sooner  than  you  appointed, 
because  your  people  say,  that  for  one-and-twenty  years  you 
have  governed  with  rigour  and  indiscretion.  They  are 
very  iU  satisfied  with  your  conduct ;  but  if  it  please  God,  I 
will  help  you  to  govern  them  better  for  the  time  to  come." 
To  this  declaration  the  king  made  no  other  answer  but 
**  Fair  cousin,  since  it  pleases  yoti,  it  pleases  us  likewise." 

8.  But  Hereford'a  haughty  answer  was  not  the  only 
mortification  the  unfortunate  Richard  was  to  endure.  After 
a  short  conversation  with  some  of  the  king's  attendants, 
Hereford  ordered  the  king's  horses  to  be  brought  out  of  the 
stable ;  and  the  wretched  animals  being  produced,  Richard 
was  placed  upon  one,  and  his  favourite,  the  earl  of  Salis- 
bury, on  the  other.  0.  In  this  mean  equipage  they  rode  to 
Chester;  and  were  conveyed  to  the  castle  with  a  great 
noise  of  trumpets,  and  through  a  vast  concourse  of  people, 
who  were  no  way  moved  at  Uie  sight.  In  this  manner  he 
was  led  triumphantly  along  from  town  to  town,  amidst  mul- 
titudes, who  scoffed  at  him,  and  extolled  his  rivals.  **  Long 
live  the  good  duke  of  Lancaster,  our  deliverer !"  was  the 
general  cry ;  but  as  for  the  king,  to  use  the  pathetic  words 
of  the  poet,  **  None  cried  God  bless  him  I"  10.  Thus, 
after  repeated  indignities,  he  was  confined  a  close  prisoner 
in  the  Tower,  there,  if  possible,  to  undergo  a  still  greater 
variety  of  studied  insolence  and  flagrant  contempt.  The 
wretched  monarch,  humbled  in  this  manner,  began  to  lose 
the  pride  of  a  king  with  the  splendours  of  royalty,  and  his 
spirit  sunk  to  his  circumstances.  There  was  no  great  dif- 
ficulty, therefore,  in  inducing  him  to  sign  a  deed,  by  which 
he  renounced  hifl  crown,  as  being  unqualified  for  governing 
the  kingdon^.  11.  Upon  this  resignation  Hereford  founded 
his  principal  claim :  but,  willing  to  fortify  his  pretensions 
with  every  appearance  of  justice,  he  called  a  parliament, 
which  was  readily  brought  to  approve  and  confirm  his 
claim.  A  frivolous  charge,  of  thirty-three  articles,  was 
drawn  up,  and  found  valid  against  the  king ;  upon  which 
he  was  solemnly  deposed,  and  the  earl  of  Hereford  elected 
in  his  stead,  by  the  title  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  12.  Thus 
benn  the  contest  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancas- 

^  k8 
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ter;  which,  for  aeveral  years  after,  deluged  the  kingdom 
with  blood ;  and  ;ret,  in  the  end,  contributed  to  settle  and 
confirm  the  constitution. 

13.  When  Richard  was  deposed,  the  earl  of  Northum- 
berlaod  made  a  motion  in  the  house  of  peers,  demanding 
the  advice  of  parliament  with  regard  to  the  fiiture  treatment 
of  the  deposed  king.  To  this  they  replied,  that  he  should 
be  imprisoned  in  some  secure  place,  where  his  fiienda  and 
partizaus  should  not  be  able  to  find  him.  This  was  accord- 
ingly put  in  practice  ;  but  while  he  still  continued  alive,  the 
usurper  could  not  remain  in  safety.  Indeed,  some  conspi- 
racies and  commotions  which  followed  soon  af^r,  induced 
Henry  to  wish  for  Richard's  death ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  one  of  tliose  assassins  that  are  found  in  every  court, 
ready  to  commit  the  most  horrid  crimes  for  reward,  went 
down  to  the  place  of  this  unfortunate  monarch's  confinement 
in  the  castle  of  Pomfret,  and  with  eight  of  his  followers, 
rushed  into  his  apartments.  14.  The  king,  concluding  their 
design  was  to  take  away  his  life,  resolved  not  to  fall  un- 
revenged,  but  to  sell  it  aa  deariy  as  he  coold;  wherefore, 
wresting  a  pole-axe  from  one  of  the  murderers,  he  soon 
laid  four  of  their  number  dead  at  his  feet.  But  he  was  at 
length  overpoweredi  snd  struck  dead  by  the  blow  of  a  poIe> 
axe ;  although  some  assert  that  he  was  starved  in  prison. 
1 5.  Thus  died  the  onfvrOmale  Richard,  in  the  thirty-finirth 
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vear  of  his  tge,  and  the  Iweniy-third  of  his  rei^.  Thongh 
hifl  coDdnct  waa  blameable,  ^et  the  punishment  be  luffirad 
vu  greater  than  his  ounces;  and  in  the  end  his  auflerings 
made  more  conTerta  to  his  family  sod  cause  than  ever  his 
moti  meritorious  actions  could  have  procured  ihem.  He  leA 
DO  poaterityj  .eilfaer  legillmBte  or  olherwiie. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
HENRY  IV. 

Born  1367.    Died  March  90, 1413.    Began  to  reign  October  1, 1380.    Reigned 

13  years. 

1.  (A^D.  1309.)  Henrt  soon  found  that  the  throne  of  an 
usurper  is  but  a  bed  of  thorns.  Such  violent  animosities 
broke  out  among  the  barons  in  the  first  session  of  this  par- 
liament^ that  forty  challenges  were  given  and  received,  and 
forty  gauntlets  were  thrown  down  as  pledges  of  the  sincerity 
of  their  resentment.  But  though  these  commotions  were 
seemingly  suppressed  by  his  moderation  for  that  time,  yet 
one  conspiracy  broke  out  afler  another,  and  were  detected 
in  the  formation,  or  actually  punished  in  the  field. 

2.  That  formed  against  him  by  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land was  the  most  formidable.  It  was  in  a  skirmish  between 
the  Scots  and  English  that  Archibald,  earl  of  Douglas,  with 
many  of  the  Scots  nobility,  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  earl 
of  Northumberland,  and  carried  to  Alnwick  castle.  When 
Henry  received  intelligence  of  this  victory,  he  sent  the  earl 
orders  not  to  ransom  his  prisoners,  as  he  intended  to  detain 
them,  in  order  to  increase  his  demands  in  making  peace  with 
Scotland.  3.  This  message  was  highly  resented  by  the 
earl  of  Northumberland,  who,  by  the  laws  of  war  that  pre- 
vailed in  that  age,  had  a  right  to  the  ransom  of  all  such  as 
he  had  taken  in  battle.  The  command  was  still  more  irk- 
some, as  he  considered  the  king  his  debtor,  both  for  his  se- 
curity andliis  crown.  Accordingly,' stung  with  this  supposed 
injury,  he  resolved  to  overturn  a  throne  which  he  had  the 
chief  hand  in  establishing. 

4.  A  scheme  was  laid,  in  which  the  Scots  and  Welsh 
were  to  unite  their  forces,  and  to  assist  Northumberland  in 
elevating  Mortimer,  as  the  true  heir  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land. When  all  things  were  prepared  for  the  intended  in- 
flurrection,  the  earl  had  the  mortification  to  find  himself 
unable  to  lead  on  the  troops,  being  seized  with  a  sadden 
illness  at  Berwick.  But  the  want  of  his  presence  was  well 
supplied  by  his  son,  Henry  Percy,  sumamed  Hotspur,  who 
took  the  command  of  the  troops,  and  marched  them  towards 
Shrewsbury,  in  order  to  join  his  forces  with  those  of  Glen- 
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dower,  a  Welsh  chieftaiiit  who  some  time  before  had  been 
exchanged  from  prison,  and  had  now  advanced  with  his 
forces  as  far  as  Shropshire.  5.  Upon  the  junction  of  these 
two  armies,  they  published  a  manifesto,  which  aggravated 
their  real  grievances,  and  invented  more.  In  the  mean  time, 
Henry,  who  had  received  no  intelligence  of  their  designs, 
was  at  first  greatly  surprised  at  the  news  of  this  rebellion. 
But  fortune  seemed  to  befriend  him  on  this  occasion  :  he  had 
a  small  army  in  readiness,  which  he  had  levied  for  an  in- 
tended war  against  the  Scots,  and  knowing  the  importance 
of  despatch  against  such  active  enemies,  he  instantly  hurried 
down  to  Shrewsbury,  that  he  might  give  the  rebels  battle. 

6.  Upon  the  approach  of  the  two  armies,  both  sides  seem- 
ed willing  to  give  a  colour  to  their  cause  by  showing  a  de- 
sire of  reconciliation ;  but,  when  they  came  to  open  their 
mutual  demands,  the  treaty  was  turned  into  abuse  and  re- 
crimination. On  one  side  was  objected  rebellion  and  ingra- 
titude ;  on  the  other,  tjnranny  and  usurpation.  7.  The  two 
armies  were  pretty  nearly  equal,  each  consisting  of  about 
twelve  thousand  men  ;  the  animosity  on  both  sides  was  in- 
flamed to  the  highest  pitch  ;  and  no  prudence  nor  military 
skill  could  determine  on  which  side  the  victory  might  in- 
cline ;  accordingly,  a  very  bloody  engagement  ensued,  in 
which  the  generals  on  both  sides  exert^  themselves  with 
great  bravery.  Henry  was  seen  everywhere  in  the  thickest 
of  the  fight;  while  his  valiant  son,  who  was  afterwards  the 
renown^  conqueror  of  France,  fought  by  his  side  ;  and, 
though  wounded  in  the  face  by  an  arrow,  still  kept  the  field, 
and  performed  astonishing  acts  of  valour.  8.  On  the  other 
side,  the  daring  Hotspur  supported  that  renown  which  he 
had  acquired  in  so  many  bloody  engagements,  and  every- 
where sought  out  the  .king  as  a  noble  object  of  indignatioil. 
At  last,  however,  his  dea3i  from  an  unknown  hand  decided 
the  victory ;  and  the  fortune  of  Henry  once  more  prevailed. 
On  thai  bloody  day,  it  is  said,  that  no  less  than  two  thousand 
three  hundred  ffentlemen  were  slain,  and  about  six  thousand 
private  men,  ofwhom  two-thirds  were  of  Hotspur's  army. 

0.  While  this  furious  transaction  was  going  forward,  Nor- 
thnmbeiiand,  who  was  lately  recovered  from  his  indisposi- 
tion, was  advancing  with  a  body  of  troops  to  reinforce  the 
army  of  malecontents,  and  take  upon  him  the  command: 
but  hearing  by  the  way  of  his  son's  and  brother's  misfortune, 
he  dismissed  his  troops,  not  daring  to  keep  the  field  with  so 
small  a  force,  before  an  army  superior  in  number,  and  flush- 
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ed  with  recent  victory.  10.  The  earl,  therefore,  for  a 
while,  attempted  to  find  safety  by  flight ;  but  at  last,  being 
pressed  by  his  pursuers,  and  findioff  himself  totally  without 
resource,  he  chose  rather  to  throw  himself  upon  Uie  king's 
mercy  than  lead  a  precarious  and  indigent  life  in  exile. 
Upon  his  appearing  before  Henry  at  York,  he  pretended 
that  his  sole  intention  in  arming  was  to  mediate  between 
the  two  parties ;  and  this,  though  but  a  very  weak  apology, 
seemed  to  satisfy  the  king,  Northumberland,  therefore,  re- 
ceived a  pardon  ;  Henry  probably  thinking  that  he  was  suf- 
ficiently punished  by  the  loss  of  his  army  and  the  death  of 
his  favourite  son* 

11.  By  these  means  Henry  seemed  to  surmount  all  his 
troubles  ;  and  the  calm  which  was  thus  produced  was  em- 
ployed by  him  in  endeavours  to  acquire  popularity,  which 
he  had  lost  by  the  severities  exercised  during  the  preceding 
part  of  his  reign.  For  that  reason,  he  oAen  permitted  the 
house  of  commons  to  assume  powers  which  had  not  been 
usually  exercised  by  their  predecessors.  A.D.  1407.  12. 
In  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  when  they  voted  him  the 
supplies^  they  appointed  treasurers. of  their  own,  to  see  the 
money  disbursed  for  the  purposes  intended ;  and  required 
them  to  deliver  in  their  accounts  to  the  house.  They  pro- 
posed thirty  very  important  articles  for  the  government  of 
the  king's  household ;  and,  on  the  whole,  preserved  their 
privileges  and  freedom  more  entire  during  his  reign  than 
in  that  qf  any  of  his  predecessors,  13.  But  while  &e  king 
thus  laboured,  not  without  success,  to  retrieve  the  reputation 
he  had  lost,  his  son  Henry,  the  prince  of  Wales,  seemed 
equally  bent  on  incurring  the  public  aversion.  He  became 
notorious  for  all  kinds  of  debauchery,  and  ever  chose  to  be 
surrounded  by  a  set  of  wretches,  who  took  pride  in  commit- 
ting the  most  illegal  acts,  with  the  prince  at  their  head. 
14.  The  king  was  not  a  little  mortified  at  this  degeneracy 
in  his  eldest  son,  who  seemed  entirely  forgetful  of  his  sta- 
tion, although  he  had  already  exhibited  repeated  proofs  of 
his  valorous  conduct  and  ffenerosity.  Such  were  the  ex- 
cesses into  which  he  ran,  Uiat  one  of  his  dissolute  compa- 
nions having  been  brought  to  trial  before  Sir  William  Gas- 
coigne,  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench,  for  some  misde- 
meanour, the  prince  was  so  exasperated  at  the  issue  of  the 
trial,  that  he  struck  the  judge  in  open  court  15.  The  ve- 
nerable magistrate,  who  knew  the  reverence  that  was  due 
to  his  station,  behaved  with  a  dignity  that  became  his  office, 
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■ad  imisedialely  ordered  the  prince  to  be  committed  to  pri- 
•on.  When  tlus  trannctioa  was  reported  to  the  king,  who 
wu  an  excellent  judge  of  mankind,  he  conld  not  help  ex- 
daiming  in  a  transport—"  Happjr  is  the  king  that  naa  a 
ma^trate  endowed  with  coaraije  to  elecute  the  laws  upon 
■uch  an  offender :  still  more  happy  in  having  a  son  wilUng 
to  submit  to  such  a  chastisement  <"  This,  in  fact,  is  one  of 
Ae  first  great  instances  we  read  in  the  English  history  of  a 
magistrate  doing  justice  in  opposition  to  power ;  since,  upon 
many  former  occasions,  we  find  the  judges  only  ministers  of 
royal  caprice. 

IS.  Henry,  whose  health  had  for  some  time  been  declin- 
ing, did  not  long  oatlive  this  transaction.  He  was  subject 
to  fits,  which  bereaved  him  for  the  time  of  his  senses  ;  and 
which  at  last  brought  on  his  death  at  Westminster,  in  the 
fbrly-uxth  year  of  bis  age,  and  the  fourteenth  of  his  leign. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

HENRY  V. 

Bora  1388.    Diad  Aug.  31, 1492.    Begwi  to  leifa  Much  90.  U13. 

Keigned  9i  yean. 

1.  (A.  D.  1413.)  The  first  steps  taken  by  the  yoangking 
confirmed  all  those  prepossessions  entertained  in  his  favour. 
He  called  together  his  former  abandoned  companions  :  ac- 
quainted them  with  his  intended  reformation ;  exhorted 
them  to  follow  his  example ;  and  thus  dismissed  them 
from  his  presence,  allowing  them  a  competency  to  subsist 
upon  till  he  saw  them  worthy  of  forther  promotion.  2. 
The  faithful  ministers  of  his  father  at  first  began  to  tremble 
for  their  former  justice  in  the  administration  of  their  duty ; 
but  he  soon  eased  them  of  their  fears  by  taking  them  into 
his  friendship  and  confidence.  Sir  William  Gascoigne,  who 
thought  himself  the  most  obnoxious,  met  with  praise  instead 
of  reproaches,  and  was  exhorted  to  persevere  in  the  same 
rigorous  and  impartial  execution  of  justice. 

3.  About  this  time  the  heresy  of  WicklifiTe,*  or  Lol- 
lardism,  as  it  was  called,  began  to  spread  every  day  more 
and  more,  while  it  received  a  new  lustre  from  the  protec- 
tion and  preaching  of  sir  John  Oldcastle,  baron  of  Cobhamv 
who  had  been  one  of  the  king's  domestics,  and  stood  high 
in  his  favour.  The  primate,  however,  indicted  this  noble- 
man, and,  with  the  assistance  of  his  suffragans,  condemned 
him  as  a  heretic  to  be  burnt  alive.  4.  Cobham,  however, 
escaping  from  the  Tower,  in  which  he  was  confined,  the  day 
before  his  execution,  privately  went  up  to  London  to  take  a 
sijgnal  revenge  on  his  enemies.  But  the  king,  apprized  of 
his  intentions,  ordered  that  the  city  gates  should  be  shut ; 
and  coming  by  night  with  his  guards  into  St  Giles's-fields, 
seized  such  of  the  conspirators  as  appeared,  and  afterwards 
laid  hold  of  several  parties  that  were  hastening  to  the  ap- 


*  Joiin  Widdifle,  a  celebrated  EngUsh  divine,  wai  the  fiitiier  of  the  re- 
finmation  of  die  English  church  firom  popeiy.  He  firrt  opooeed  the  eothoritv 
of  die  pope,  and  befog  dted  to  appear  oefore  the  biahop  or  London,  it  eaoasa 
neat  tnmolt  His  tenets  were  KHemily  condemned  m  an  aasemblj  held  at 
Qdbrd ;  he,  however,  escaped  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  and  died  peaceably 
at  Uttterworth,  in  1384. 
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pointed  place.  6«  Some  of  these  were  executed,  bat  ike 
greater  number  pardoned.  Cobham  himself  found  means  of 
escaping  for  that  time,  but  he  was  taken  about  four  years 
after ;  and  never  did  the  cruelty  of  man  invent,  or  crimes 
draw  down,  such  torment  as  he  was  made  to  endure.  He 
was  hang  up  with  a  chain  by  the  middle,  and  thus,  at  a  slow 
fire,  burned,  or  rather  roasted,  alive. 

6.  Henry,  to  turn  the  minds  of  the  people  from  such 
hideous  scenes,  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  the  troubles 
in  which  France  was  at  that  time  engaged ;  and  assembling 
a  great  fleet  and  army  at  Southampton,  landed  at  Harfleurt 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  six  thousand  men-at4rms,  and 
twenty-four  thousand  foot,  mostly  archers.  But  although 
the  enemy  made  but  a  feeble  resistance,  yet  the  climate 
seemed  to  fight  against  the  English,  a  contagious  dysentery 
carrying  off  three  parts  of  Henry's  army.  7.  The  English 
monarch,  when  it  was  too  late,  began  to  repent  of  his  rash 
inroad  into  a  country  where  disease  and  a  powerful  army 
everywhere  threatened  destruction ;  he,  therefore,  began  to 
think  of  retiring  into  Calais. 

,The  enemy,  however,  resolved  to  intercept  his  retreat ; 
and  after  he  had  passed  the  small  river  of  Tertois,  at 
Blangi,  he  was  surprised  to  observe,  from  the  heights,  the 
whole  French  army  drawn  up  in  the  plains  of  Agincourt,* 
and  so  posted,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  proceed 
on  his  march  without  coming  to  an  engagement.  8.  No 
situation  could  be  more  unfavourable  than  that  in  which  he 
found  himself.  His  army  was  wasted  with  disease :  the 
soldiers'  spirits  worn  down  'with  fatigue,  destitute  of  pro* 
visions,  and  discouraged  by  their  retreat  Their  whole 
body  amounted  to  but  nine  thousand  men,  and  these  were 
to  sustain  the  shock  of  an  enemy  nearly  ten  times  their 
number,  headed  by  expert  generds,  and  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  provisions.  9.  As  the  enemy  were  so  much 
superior,  he  drew  up  his  army  on  a  narrow  ground  between 
two  woods,  which  guarded  each  flank ;  and  he  patiently 
expected,  in  that  position,  the  attack  of  the  enemy.  The 
constable  of  France  was  at  the  head  of  one  army,  and 
Henry  himself,  with  Edward,  duke  of  York,  commanded 
the  other.  10.  For  a  time  both  armies,  as  if  afraid  to 
begin,  kept  silently  gazing  at  each  other,  neither  willing  to 

*  Asineoiirt  »  a  villag*  in  the  provinoe  of  Aftoit,  Ibnnerif  put  of  the 
Wnabk  Netherlands. 
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break  their  ranks  by  making  the  onset ;  which  Henry  per- 
ceiving, with  a  cheerful  countenance  cried  out,  ''  My 
friends,  since  they  will  not  begin,  it  is  ours  to  set  the 
examine;  oome  on,  and  the  blessed  Trinity  be  our  pro- 
tection !"  Upon  this  the  whole  army  set  forward  with  a 
shout,  while  the  French  still  waited  their  approach  with 
intrepidity.  11.  The  English  archers,  who  had  long  been 
famous  for  their  great  skill,  first  let  fly  a  shower  of  arrows 
three  feet  long,  which  did  great  execution.  The  French 
cavalry  advancing  to  repel  these,  two  hundred  bowmen* 
who  lay  till  then  concealed,  rising  on  a  sudden,  let  fly  among 
them,  and  produced  such  a  confusion,  that  the  archers  threw 
by  their  arrows,  and  rushing  in,  fell  upon  them  sword  in 
hand.  The  French  at  first  repulsed  the  assailants,  who  were 
enfeebled  by  disease ;  but  they  soon  made  up  the  defect  by 
their  valour ;  and,  resolving  to  conquer  or  die,  burst  in  upon 
the  enemy  with  such  impetuosity,  that  the  French  were 
soon  obliged  to  give  way. 

12.  They  were  overthrown  in  every  part  of  the  field ; 
their  numbers,  being  crowded  into  a  very  narrow  space, 
were  incapable  of  either  flying  or  making  any  resistance, 
so  that  they  covered  the  ground  with  heaps  of  slain.  After 
all  appearance  of  opposition  was  over,  there  was  heard  an 
alarm  from  behind,  which  proceeded  from  a  number  of 
'  peiisants  who  had  fallen  on  the  English  baggage,  and  were 
putting  those  who  guarded  it  to  the  swoid.  13.  Henry, 
now  seeing  the  enemy  on  all  sides  of  him,  began  to  enter- 
tain apprehensions  from  his  prisoners,  the  number  of  whom 
exceeded  even  that  of  his  army.  He  thought  it  necessary, 
therefore,  to  issue  general  orders  for  putting  them  to  death ; 
but  on  a  discovery  of  a  certainty  of  his  victory,  he  stopped 
the  slaughter,  and  was  still  able  to  save  a  great  number. 
14.  This  severity  tarnished  the  glory  which  his  victory 
would  otherwise  have  acquired,  but  all  the  heroism  of  that 
age  is  tinctured  with  barbarity.  In  this  battle  the  French 
lost  ten  thousand  men  and  fourteen  thousand  prisoners :  the 
English  only  forty  meo  in  all.* 

16.  France  was  at  that  time  (A.  D.  1417)  in  a  wretched 
situation ;  the  whole  kingdom  appeared  as  one  vast  theatre 

*  TIm  doke  of  Tork  and  eari  of  SofiEbUc  were  among  the  few  who  feU  in 
tUbk  battle  on  the  side  of  the  Ehiglieh.  Alio  three  valiant  V^eldimen, 
named  Davy  Gam,  Roger  Vaughan,  and  Walker  Uoyd,  who  had  rescued 
the  king,  and  were  aAerWards  knighted  by  him  aa  they  lay  bleeding  to  deaUi. 
— JfonjAnelrt. 
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of  crimes,  innrders,  injustice,  and  devastation.  The  duke 
of  Orleans  was  assassinated  by  the  duke  of  Burg^undy  ;  and 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  his  turn,  fell  by  the  treachery  of 
the  dauphin. 

16.  A  state  of  imbecility,  into  which  Charles  had  fallen, 
made  him  passive  in  every  transaction ;  and  Henry,  at  last, 
by  conquests  and  negotiation,  caused  himself  to  be  elected 
heir  to  the  crown.  The  principal  articles  of  this  treaty 
were,  that  Henry  should  espouse  the  princess  Catharine, 
daughter  of  the  king  of  France ;  that  king  Charles  should 
enjoy  the  title  and  dignity  for  life,  but  that  Henry  should 
be  declared  heir  to  Sie  crown,  and  should  be  intrusted 
with  the  present  administration  of  the  government;  that 
France  and  England  should  for  ever  be  united  under  one 
king,  but  should  stiU  retain  their  respective  laws  and 
privileges. 

17.  In  consequence  of  this,  while  Henry  was  everywhere 
victorious,  he  fixed  his  residence  at  Paris ;  and  while  Charles 
had  but  a  small  court,  he  was  attended  with  a  very  magnifi- 
cent one.  (A.  D.  1421.)  On  Whit-Sunday,  the  two  kings 
and  their  two  queens,  with  crowns  on  their  heads,  dined  to- 

Sther  in  public ;  Charles  receiving  apparent  homage,  but 
enry  commanding  with  absolute  authority.* 

18.  Henry,  at  that  time,  when  his  glory  had  nearly 
reached  its  summit,  and  both  crowns  were  just  devolved  upon 
him,  was  seized  with  a  fistula,  a  disorder  which,  from  the 
unskilfulness  of  the  physicians  of  the  times,  soon  became 
mortal.  He  expired  with  the  same  intrepidity*  with  which 
he  had  lived,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
tenth  of  his  reign. 

*  Tlia  rarennea  of  die  govemment,  and  the  granlt  of  parliament,  were  ao 
inadequate  to  Henry's  expenuYe  armiea  and  expeditioni,  that  he  waa  forced 
Id  pawn  hia  crown  to  hia  uncle.  Cardinal  Beanfort,  for  a  larse  aum ;  and  cer- 
tain jewels  to  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  for  ten  thouaand  marks ;  he  was 
also  obliged  to  pledse  two  gold  chased  baaona,  weighing  together  281b.  80s. 
iDtwo  canooB  of  StTtinVs,  ibr  six  hundred  marks ;  and  two  golden  shells  to 
die  dean  of  linooln, for  one  hundred  more.  The  cost  of  hisarmy  waa  great ; 
each  knight  received  20s.  per  diem ;  a  acquire  10s.  and  each  aicner  5s.  Be- 
aidfls  which,  he  had  a  costly  band  of  music,  among  which  were  ten  clarions, 
which  played  an  hour,  night  and  moniing,  before  hia  tent— Berfmmf  de 
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SECTION  L 


1.  (A.  D.  1432.)  Thk  duke  of  BedfoKl,  one  of  the  moat 
accompliflhed  princes  of  the  age,  and  equally  experienced 
both  in  the  cabinet  and  the  field,  was  appointed  hj  parlia- 
ment protector  of  England,  defender  of  the  chuich,  and 
firat  counaellor  to  the  king  during  hia  minority,  aa  he  waa 
not  yet  a  year  old ;  and  u  Fntnce  vaa  the  great  object 
that  engroaaed  all  consideration,  he  attempted  to  exert  the 
efforta  of  the  nation  upon  the  continent  with  all  hia  rigonr. 

3.  A  new  revolutioii  was  prodneed  in  that  kingdom,  by 
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means  appai^ntly  the  most  unlikely  to  be  attended  with 
success.  In  the  village  of  Domreni,  near  Vaucoleurs,  on 
the  borders  of  Lorrain,  there  lived  a  country  girl,  about 
twenty-seven  years  of  age,  called  Joan  of  Arc.  This  girl 
had  been  a  servant  at  a  small  inn,  and  in  that  humble  sta* 
tion  had  submitted  to  those  hardy  employments  which  fit  the 
body  for  the  fatigues  of  war.  She  was  of  an  irreproachable 
life,  and  had  hitherto  testified  none  of  those  enterprising 
qualities  which  displayed  themselves  soop  after.  3.  Her 
mind,  however,  brooding  with  melancholy  steadfastness  upon 
the  miserable  situation  of  her  country,  besan  to  feel  several 
impulses,  which  she  was  willing  to  mistake  for  the  inspira- 
tions of  Heaven.  Convinced  of  the  reality  of  her  own  ad- 
monitions, she  had  recourse  to  one  Bauchricourt,  governor 
of  Vaucoleurs,  and  informed  him  of  her  destination  by  Hea- 
ven to  free  her  native  country  from  its  fierce  invaders. 
Baudricourt  treated  her  at  first  with  some  neglect :  but  her 
importunities  at  length  prevailed ;  and  willing  to  make  trial 
of  her  pretensions,  he  gave  her  some  attendants,  who  con- 
ducted her  to  the  French  court,  which  at  that  time  resided  at 
Chinon. 

4.  The  French  court  were  probably  sensible  of  the  weak- 
ness of  her  pretensions  ;  but  they  were  willing  to  make  use 
of  every  artifice  to  support  their  declining  fortunes.  It  was, 
therefore,  given  out  that  Joan  was  actually  inspired  ;  that 
she  was  able  to  discover  the  king  among  the  number  of  his 
courtiers,  although  he  had  laid  aside  all  the  distinctions  of 
his  authority ;  that  she  had  told  him  some  secrets  which 
were  only\nown  to  himself ;  and  that  she  had  demanded 
and  minutely  described  a  sword  in  the  church  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine de  Firebois,  which  she  had  never  seen.  5.  In  this  manner 
the  minds  of  the  vulgar  being  prepared  for  her  appearance, 
she  was  armed  cap-k-pie,  and  shown  in  that  martisd  dress  to 
the  people.  She  was  then  brought  before  the  doctors  of  the 
university,  and  they,  tinctured  with  the  credulity  of  the  times, 
or  willing  to  second  the  imposture,  declared  that  she  had 
actually  received  her  commission  from  above. 

5.  When  the  preparations  for  her  mission  were  completely 
blazoned,  their  next  aim  was  to  send  her  against  the  enemy. 
The  En^ish  were  at  that  time  besieging  the  city  of  Orieans, 
the  last  resource  of  Charles,  and  every  thing  promised  them 
a  speedy  surrender.  Joan  undertook  to  raise  the  siege ;  and 
to  render  herself  still  more  remarkable,  girded  herself  with 
the  miraculous  sword,  of  which  she  had  before  such  extra- 
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ordinary  notices.    Thus  equipped,  she  ordered  all  the  8<^- 
diera  to  confeas  themaelvea  before  thej  aet  out;  ahe  dis- 
played in  her  hand  a  conaecrated  banner,  and  aaaured  the 
troops  of  certain  success.    7.  Such  confidence  on  her  aide 
soon  raised  the  spirits  of  the  French  army ;  and  even  the 
English,  who  pretended  to  despise  her  efforts,  felt  them- 
selyes  secretly  influenced  with  the  terrors  of  her  miaaion ; 
and  relaxing  in  their  endeavours,  the  siege  waa  raised  with 
peat  precipitation*    From  being  attacked,  the  French  now 
m  turn  became  the  aggressors.    One  victory  followed  an<- 
other,  and  at  length  tl^  French  king  was  solemnly  crowned 
at  Rheims,  which  Joan  had  promised  should  come  to  pasa. 

8.  A  tide  of  success  followed  the  performance  of  this  so- 
lemnity ;  but  Joan  having  thrown  heraelf  into  the  city  of 
Compeiffu,  with  a  body  of  troopa,  that  was  then  besieged 
by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  she  was  taken  priaoner  in  a  sally 
which  she  headed  against  the  enemy,  the  governor  shutting 
the  gates  behind.  The  duke  of  Bedfoi^  was  no  sooner 
informed  of  her  being  taken,  than  he  purchased  her  of  the 
count  Yendome,  who  had  made  her  prisoner,  and  ordered 
her  to  be  committed  to  close  confinement.  9.  The  credulity 
of  both  nations  was  at  that  time  ao  great,  that  nothing  was 
too  absurd  to  gain  belief  that  coincided  with  their  passions. 
As  Joan,  but  a  little  before,  from  her  aucceaaes,  waa  re- 
carded  aa  a  saint,  she  was  now,  upon  her  captivity,  conai- 
dered  as  a  sorceress,  forsaken  by  the  demon  who  had  mnted 
her  a  fallacious  and  temporary  assistance ;  and  accoraingly^ 
being  tried  at  Rouen,  she  was  found  guilty  of  heresy  and 
witchcraft,  and  sentenced  to  be  burnt  alive,  which  was  exe- 
cuted with  the  most  ignorant  malignity. 

10.  From  thia  period  the  Engluh  affairs  became  totally 
irretrievable.  The  city  of  Paris  returned  once  more  to  a 
aenae  of  its  duty.  Thus  ground  waa  continually^  though 
alowly,  gained  by  the  French ;  and  in  the  lapse  of  a  few 
years,  Calais  alone  remained  of  all  the  conqueata  that  had 
been  made  in  France  ;  and  thia  was  but  a  small  compenaa- 
tion  for  the  blood  and  treasure  which  had  been  lavished  in 
that  country,  and  which  only  served  to  gratify  ambition  with 
tranaient  applauae.*    A.D.  1448. 


*  The  duke  of  BediM  died  about  tfaiitiiiie;«iMi  when  the  draphinof 
Fnmoe  wai  edviied  to  demolidi  the  mnmnment  of  black  marUe  which  had 
been  ereded  to  his  memory,  he  generooalj  replied,  "Let  him  repoae  in 
peace,  and  be  thaakftil  that  he  doet  repoae ;  were  he  to  awake,  he  would 
make  the  itoiiteit  of  oa  tremble.'* 
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11.  Bat  the  incapacity  of  Henry  began  to  appear  in  a 
fuller  light ;  and  a  foreign  war  being  now  extinguishedy  the 
people  began  to  prepare  for  the  horrors  of  intestine  strife. 
In  ihis  period  of  calamity  a  new  interest  was  revived,  which 
had  lain  dormant  in  the  times  of  prosperity  and  triumph. 
Hichard,  duke  of  York,  was  descended,  by  the  mother's 
side»  from  Lionel,  one  of  the  sons  of  Edward  the  Third ; 
whereas  the  reigning  king  was  descended  from  John  of 
Gannt,  a  younger  son  of  the  same  monarch :  Richard,  there- 
fore, stood  plainly  in  snccession  before  Henry ;  and  he  began 
to  think  the  weakness  and  unpopularity  of  the  present  reign 
a  favourable  moment  for  ambition.  The  ensign  of  Richard 
was  a  white  rose»  that  of  Henry  a  red :  and  this  gave  name 
to  the  two  factions,  whose  animosity  was  now  about  to 
drench  the  kingdom  with  slaughter. 

12.  Among  the  number  of  complaints  which  the  unpopu- 
larity of  the  government  gave  rise  to,  there  were  some  which 
even  excited  insurrection ;  particularly  that  headed  by  John 
Cade,  which  was  of  the  most  dangerous  nature.  This  man 
was  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  had  been  obliged  to  fly  over  to 
France  for  his  crimes  ;  but  seeing  the  people,  upon  his  re- 
fcam,  prepared  for  violent  measures,  he  assumed  the  name 
of  Mortimer;  and  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  Kentish 
men,  advanced  towards  the  capital,  and  encamped  at  Black- 
heath.  The  king,  being  informed  of  this  commotion,  sent 
a  message  to  demand  the  cause  of  their  assembling  in  arms ; 
and  Cade,  in  the  name  of  the  community,  answered  that 
their  only  aim  was  to  punish  evil  ministers,  and  to  procure 
a  redress  of  grievances  for  the  people.  13.  But  committing 
some  abuses,  and  engaging  with  the  citizens,  he  was  aban* 
doned  by  most  of  his  foUowers  ;  and  retreating  to  Rochester, 
was  obliged  to  fly  alone  into  the  woods  of  Kent,  where,  a 
price  being  set  upon  his  head  by  proclamation,  he  was  dis- 
covered and  slain.* 

14.  In  the  mean  time  the  duke  of  York  secretly  fomented 
these  disturbances,  and  pretending  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
the  people,  still  secretly  aspired  to  the  crown  ;  and,  though 
he  wished  nothing  so  ardently,  yet  he  was  for  some  time 
prevented  by  his  own  scruples  from  seizing  it.  What  his  in- 

^  ItM  lawtiption  ao  Cade's  standard  ooosistod  of  the  foUowinc  doggerel, 
"■ttciontly  iodioaiiTe  of  die  levelling  doctrines  of  him  and  his  reDel  oompa- 


When  Adam  deWd  and  Eve  span. 
Who  was  then  a  gentleman  r* 
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triguei  &3ed  to  brine  about,  accident  produced  aceoiding  to 
hit  deBtrea.  IB.  The  king  fdlinr  into  a  distemper,  which 
•0  far  increased  his  natural  imbecilitjr  th&t  it  even  rendered 
him  incapable  of  maintaining  the  appearance  of  royalty, 
York  was  appointed  lieutenant  and  protector  of  the  king- 
dom, with  poveri  to  hold  and  open  puliamenta  at  pleasure. 


SECTION  II. 


1.  (A.D.  14S2.)  BEwa  thus  invested  with  a  plenitude  of 
power,  he  continued  in  the  enjoyment  of  it  for  some  time ; 
bat  at  length  the  unhappy  king  recovered  from  his  lethaigic 
complaint ;  and,  as  if  waking  from  a  dream,  perceived  with 
surprise  that  he  was  stripped  of  all  his  anthori^.  Henry  was 
married  to  Margaret  of  Anjou,*  a  woman  of  a  masculine 
understanding,  who  obliged  him  to  take  the  field,  and  in  a 
manner  dragged  him  to  it,  where  both  sides  came  to  an  en- 
gagement,  io  which  the  Yorkists  gained  a  complete  victory .f 
2.  The  king  himself  being  wounded,  and  taking  shelter  in 
a  cottage  near  the  field  of  battle,  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
treated  by  the  victor  with  great  respect  and  tondemess. 

Henry  was  now  merely  a  prisoner,  treated  with  the  splen- 
did forms  of  royalty ;  yet,  indolent  and  sickly,  he  seemwl 

•  DuighMr  of  Rmi<,  titnlu  UDff  of  Sdfy ;  in  imbltioD^  eot«Triitag,  and 
oonncsooi  wmnui.  8fae  mwatad  tha  fi|^  of  bar  hnibuid  wilb  gnat 
imitod*  and  adiTitr.  till  the  Sital  ddcat  at  l^wktifainT,  irtush  pot  an  Mri 
•a  all  bar  tatti  ui»m. 

t  Tbk  batda  wM  tba  fiiK  of  81.  AlbiD^ 
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pleased  with  his  situation,  and  did  not  regret  that  power 
which  was  not  to  be  exercised  without  fatigue.  But  Mar- 
garet once  more  induced  him  to  assert  his  prerogative.  8. 
The  contending  parties  met  at  Bloreheath,  on  the  borders  of 
Staffordshire,  Sept.  23,  1459,  and  the  Yorkists  gained  some 
advantages  ;  but  Sir  Andrew  Trollop  deserted  with  all  his 
men  to  2ie  king;  and  this  so  intimidated  the  whole  army  of 
the  Yorkists,  that  they  separated  the  next  day,  without  strik- 
ing a  single  blow.  Several  other  engagements  followed, 
with  various  success ;  Margaret  being  at  one  time  victorious, 
at  another  in  exile ;  the  victory  upon  Wakeield-green,*  in 
which  the  duke  of  York  was  slain,  seemed  to  fix  her  good 
fortune. 

4.  But  the  earl  of  Warwick*  who  now  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Yorkists,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  gene- 
rak  of  the  age,  formed  for  times  of  trouble,  extremely  artful, 
and  incontestably  brave,  equally  skilful  in  council  and  the 
field ;  and  inspired  with  a  degree  of  hatred  against  the  queen 
that  nothing  could  suppress.  He  commanded  an  army,  in 
which  he  led  about  the  captive  king,  to  give  a  sanction  to 
his  attempts.  5.  Upon  the  approach  of  the  Lancastrians, 
he  conducted  his  forces,  strengthened  by  a  body  of  London* 
ers,  who  were  very  affectionate  to  his  cause,  and  gave  battle 
to  the  queen  at  St.  Alban*s.  In  this,  however,  he  was  de- 
feated. About  two  thousand  of  the  Yorkists  perished  in 
the  battle,  and  the  person  of  the  king  again  fell  into  the 
hands  of  his  own  party,  to  be  treated  with  apparent  respect, 
but  real  contempt. 

6.  In  the  mean  time  young  Edward,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
late  duke  of  York,  began  to  repair  the  losses  his  party  had 
lately  sustained,  and  to  give  spirit  to  the  Yorkists.  This 
prince,  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
his  person,  his  bravery,  and  popular  deportment,  advanced 
towards  London  with  the  remainder  of  Warwick's  army ; 
and,  obliging  Margaret  to  retire,  entered  the  city  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  people.  Perceiving  his  own  popularity, 
he  supposed  that  now  was  the  time  to  lay  his  claim  to  the 
crown;  and  his  friend  Warwick,  assembling  the  citizens  in 
St  John's  Fields,  pronounced  an  harangue,  setting  forth  the 
title  of  Edward,  and  inveighing  against  the  tyranny  and 
usurpation  of  the  house  of  I^ncaster.  A.D.  1461.  7.  Both 
sides  at  length  met  near  Towton,  in  the  county  of  York,  to 

*  In  the  Wmt  Hiding  of  7orkriux«. 

10  N 
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decide  the  fate  of  die  empire^  and  never  was  England  de- 
populated by  so  terrible  an  engagenient  It  was  a  dreadful 
sight  to  behold  a  hundred  thousand  men  of  the  same  country 
engaged  a^nst  each  other ;  and  all  to  satisfy  the  ambition 
of  the  weakest  or  the  worst  of  mankind.  While  the  army 
of  Edward  was  advancing  to  the  charge,  there  happened  a 
great  fall  of  snow,  which;  driving  full  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy,  blinded  them ;  and  this  advantage,  seconded  by  an 
impetuous  onset,  decided  the  victory  in  his  favour.  Edward 
issued  orders  to  give  no  quarter ;  and  a  bloody  slaughter 
ensued,  in  which  near  forty  thousand  of  the  Lancastrians 
were  slain. 

8.  The  weak  and  unfortunate  Henry,  always  imprudenty 
and  always  unsuccessful,  was  taken  prisoner,  carried  to 
London  with  great  ignominy,  and  conducted  to  the  Tower. 
Margaret  was  rather  more  fortunate  :  she  contrived  to  escape 
put  of  the  kingdom,  and  took  refuge  with  her  father  in  Flan- 
ders.* 

9.  Edward  being  now,  by  means  of  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
fixed  upon  the  throne,  reigned  in  peace  and  security,  while 
his  title  was  recognised  by  parliament,  and  universally  sub-, 
mitted  to  by  the  people.  A.D.  1464.  He  began^  therefore, 
to  give  a  loose  to  his  favourite  passions,  and  a  spirit  of  gal- 
lantry, mixed  with  cruelty,  was  seen  to  prevail  in  his  court 
The  very  same  palace  which  t>ne  day  exhibited  a  spectacle 
of  horror,  was  to  be  seen  the  day  following  with  a  inask  or 
pageant ;  and  the  king  would  at  once  gallant  a  mistress  and 
inspect  an.  execution.  10.  In  order  to  turn  him  from  these 
pursuits,  which  were  calculated  to  render  him  unpopular, 
the  earl  of  Warwick  advised  him  to  marry ;  and  wiUi  his 
consent  went  over  to  France,  to  procure  Bona  of  Savoy,  as 
queen,  and  the  match  was  accordingly  concluded.  But 
whilst  the  earl  was  hastening  the  negotiation  in  France,  the 

*  MngueU  flying  with  her  mi  into  a  forest,  wai  attacked  during  the  nisht 
by  robbers,  who  despoiled  her  of  her  rinffs  and  jewels,  and  treatM  her  with 
the  utmost  indignity.  'Die  partition  of  this  great  booty  having  raised  a  vio- 
lent  quarrel  among  them,  she  took  ^n  opportunity  of  flying  wiu  her  son  into 
the  thickest  part  of  the  forest,  where  she  wandered  till  she  was  overcome 
with  hunger  and  fiitigue.  While  in  this  wretched  condition,  sbe'saw  a  rob- 
ber approachin|f  with  his  naked  sword ;  she  suddmly  embraoed  the  resoIutioQ 
of  trusting  entirely  to  his  faith  and  generosity,  and  presenting  to  him  the 
yoongprince,  '*  Here,  my  friend,**  said  she,  **  I  commit  to  your  care  the  safety 
of  the  king's  son."  The  man,  struck  with  the  singulwit^  of  the  event,  and 
recalled  to.virtue  by  the  flattering  oonfldence  reposed  in  him,  vowed,  not  only 
10  abstain  finom  all  iiuury  against  the  princess,  but  to  devote  bimeelf  entirely 
to  her  service.  By  his  means  she  reached  the  seapcoaat,  and  embarked  Ibr 
Flanders^— JDe  MoteoUU,  4^ 
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king  himself  rendered  it  abortive  at  home,  by  marrying 
Elizabeth  Qrey,*  with  whom  he  had  fallen  in  love,  and 
whom  he  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  debauch*  11.  Having 
thus  given  Warwick  real  cause  of  offence,  he  was  resolved 
to  widen. the  breach  by  driving  him  from  the  council.  War- 
wick, whose  prudence  was  equal  to  his  bravery,  soon  made 
use  of  both  to  assist  his  revenge ;  and  formed  such  a  com- 
bination against  Edward,  that  he  was  in  his  turn  obliged  to 
fly  the  kingdom.  Thus,  once  more,  the  poor,  passive  king 
Henry  was  released  from  prison  to  be  placed  upon  a  danger- 
ous throne.  A  parliament  was  called,  which  confirmed 
Henry's  title  with  great  solemnity ;  and  Warwick  was  him- 
self received  among  tiie  people  under  the  title  of  king^ 
maker. 

12.  But  Edward's  party,  though  repressed,  was  not  de- 
stroyed. Though  an  exile  in  Holland,  he  had  many  partisans 
at  home;  and,  after  an  absence  oif  nine  months,  being 
seconded  by  a  small  body  of  troops,  granted  to  him  by  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  he  made  a  descent  at  Ravenspur,  in 
Yorkshire.  Though,  at  first,  he  was  coolly  received  by  the 
English,  yet  his  army  increased  upon  his  march,  while  his 
moderation  and  feigned  humility  still  added  to  the  number 
of  his  partisans.  London,  at  that  time  ever  ready  to  admit 
the  most  powerful,  opened  her  gates  to  him ;  and  the 
wretched  Henry  was  once  more  plucked  from  a  throne  to  be 
sent  back  to  his  former  mansion. 

13.  Nothing  now,  therefore,  remained  to  Warwick,  but 
to  cut  short  an  anxious  suspense,  by  hazarding  a  battle. 
Edward's  fortune  prevailed.  They  met  at  St.  Alban's,  and 
the  Lancastrians  were  defeated ;  while  Warwick  himself, 
leading  a  chosen  body  of  troops  into  the  thickest  of  the 
slaughter,  fell,  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  covered  with 
wounds. 

Margaret,  receiving  the  fatal  news  of  the  death  of  the  brave 
Warwick,  and  the  total  destruction  of  her  party,  gave  way 
to  her  grief,  for  the  first  time,  in  a  torrent  of  tears ;  and, 
yielding  to  her  unhappy  fate,  took  sanctuary  in  the  abbey 
of  Beaulieu,  in  Hampshire. 

14.  She  had  not  been  long  in  this  melancholy  abode  be- 


*  Elinbeth  Gray  was  daughter  of  air  Rachmd  Woodyille.  Ilia  king  fiitt 
Mw  ber  at  court,  whiiher  dra  had  reMired  to  preaenta  .petition  tor  Uie  reco- 
very of  the  confiacaled  lands  of  her  late  hoioaDd,  air  John  Grey,  who  wat 
•lain  in  arms  on  the  side  of  Henry.  She  told  Edward,  when  he  mi  addreand 
bar  on  the  autgect  of  hia  love,  tliat  though  too  homUe  to  be  hit  wifr^iba  was 
too  h^  to  baoonehii  oaneubina. 
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fore  she  found  sottie  few  friends  still  waitiag  to  assist  her 
fallen  fortunes.  She  had  now  fought  battles  in  almost  every 
province  in  England ;  Tewkesbury-park  was  the  last  scene 
that  terminated  her  attempts.  15.  The  duke  of  Somerset 
headed  her  army :  a  man  who  had  shared  her  dangers,  and 
had  ever  been  steady  in  her  cause.  When  Edward  first  at- 
tacked him  in  his  intrenchments,  he  repubed  him  with  such 
vigour,  that  the  enemy  retired  with  precipitation;  upon 
which  th0  duke,  supposing  them  routed,  pursued,  and  order- 
ed lord  Wenlock  to  support  his  charge.  But  unfortunately, 
this  lord  disobeyed  his  orders ;  and  Somerset's  forces  were 
soon  overpowered  by  numbers.  16.  In  this  dreadful  ezi- 
gsnoe,  the  duke  finding  that  all  was  over,  became  ungovern- 
able in  his  rage;  and  beholding  Wenlock  inactive,  and 
remaining  in  the  very  place  where  he  had  first  drawn  up 
his  men,  giving  way  to  his  fury,  with  his  heavy  batde-aze 
in  both  hands  he  ran  upon  the  coward,  and  with  one  blow 
dashed  out  his  brains. 

17.  The  queen  and  the  prince  were  taken  prisoners  aAer 
the  battle,  and  brought  into  the  presence  of  Edward.  The 
young  prince  appeared  before  the  conqueror  with  undaunted 
majesty ;  and  being  asked,  in  an  insulting  manner,  how  he 
dared  to  invade  England  without  leave,  more  mindful  of  his 
high  birth  than  of  lus  ruined  fortunes,  he  boldly  replied,  ^*  I 
have  entered  the  dominions  of  my  father,  to  revenge  his  in- 
juries, and  to  redress  my  own."  18.  The  barbarous  Ed- 
ward, enraged  at  his  intrepidity,  struck  him  on  hi»'  mouth 
with  his  gauntlet ;  and  tbls  served  as  a  signal  for  further 
brutality :  the  dukes  of  Gloucester,  Clarence,  and  others, 
like  wild  beasts,  rushing  on  the  unarmed  youth  at  once, 
stabbed  him  to  the  heart  with  their  daggers.  To  complete 
the  tragedy,  Henry  himself  was  soon  after  murdered  in  cold 
blood.  Of  all  those  that  were  taken,  none  were  suffered  to 
survive  but  Margaret  herself.  19.  It  was  perhaps  expected 
that  she  would  be  ransomed  by  the  king  of  France  ;  and  in 
this  they  were  not  deceived,  as  that  monarch  paid  the  king 
of  England  fiffy  thousand  crowns  for  her  freedom.  This 
extraordinary  woman,  af^er  having  sustained  the  cause  of  her 
husband  in  twelve  battles,  afler  having  survived  her  friends, 
fortunes,  and  children,  died  a  few  years  af^er  in  privacy  in 
France,  very  miserable  indeed ;  but  with  few  other  claims 
o  our  pity,  except  her  courage  and  her  distresses.* 


*  Dorinff  tlite  and  wvenl  previoai  nignt,  a  iimm«  abrafd  fiafaion  ww  61* 
kwd  bf  ttM  people.    It  wn  oortomuy  to  wear  tbo  beaks  or  poinia  of  their 
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_■  necMOTT  to  lie  them  up  to  iheir  koew  with 
•nible  Umdi  io  wilk  willioDt  ■lambling':  rnDtlemon 
18  duira  mida  of  alver,  or  nlrar  gilt,  and  ouien  mod 
coiiom  was  now  (A.  D.  I4G^  prohibited,  oa  iba 
iPCKnnuc  oi  iweni^  anillinga,  and  ihe  pain  of  Cuniag  by  the  dergf. 
Whtievar  abaordiuM  in  dreaa  mar  ^**  t>«<°  renderad  laahianable  m 
modem  time*,  oertainb  none  ha>e  eieeeded  ihii  follr  of  our  anceatOT*. 

Bail;  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  V.  (he  aumpinaiy  lawa  were  revival,  not 
only  aa  Io  materials  bat  fiutuona ;  ao  thmt  gumenta,  eul  oi  alaabed  in  de- 
vioaa,  were  fabiddcn,  bnl  with  httle  efioet.  In  ttna  reign  appeared  the 
oollai  of  8S  (M-  Bate*,)  wbbh  Merrick  eonadan  to  have  bean  taken  from 
the  inilial  letter  of  Henry 'a  motto,  "  SonTGraine."  The  engraving  below 
repreaenlsaBenlleman  of  this  reign  in  abortened  tnnic,  bnttoned  in  lh>nt, 
wiib  girdle,  urge  Sapping  sleevee,  li^l  hose,  pn^ed  shoes,  and  hsMl- 
doih,  wiih  loiv  end  boJAgiug  over  the  left  shwiider,  and  tuekod  in  lbs 


In  the  sbon  reign  of  Henry  V.,  Ibere  were  few  changes  in  the  civil 
coelnme  :  cloaks  of  Bcarlol  cloth  oi  camlet,  ud  pieces  en  fiir,  ire  novel 
outer  gnrmenU.    Festben  wars  woni  io  ibe  helmets,  and  tbs  btacinel 
look  lbs  shape  of  the  head  behind ;  for  (be  jupon  or  aiiTGoat  was  aubsii-    . 
nued  a  akin  of  boriiontal  aieel  bands,  and  large  aleeves  of  cloth  or  alk  * 
were  worn  orer  tbs  armour,  and  the  iwo-baMed  awotd  now  first  t^ 
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CHAFFER  XIX. 
EDWARD  IV. 

Bora  1441.    Died  AprU  Ml,  Hai    Befaa  taraign  MwdiSUi,  1481.    Bdgiied 

23  yean. 

1.  (A.D.  1478.)  Edward,  being  now  free  from  great 
enemies,  turned  to  the  punishment  of  those  of  lesser  note ; 
so  that  ^e  gibbets  were  hung  with  his  adyetsaries,  and  their 
estates  confiscated  to  his  use. 

Whilst  he  was  rendering  himself  terrible  on  the  one  hand, 
he  was  immersed  in  abandoned  pleasures  on  the  other. 
Nature,  it  seems,  was  not  unfavourable  to  him  in  personal 
charms ;  as  he  was  universally  allowed  to  be  the  most  beau- 
tiful man  of  his  time.  2.  His  courtiers  alfto  seemed  willing 
to  encourage  those  debaucheries  in  which  they  had  a  share  ; 
and  the  clergy,  as  they  themselves  practised  every  kind  of 
lewdness  with  impunity,  were  ever  ready  to  lend  absolution 
to  all  his  failings.  The  truth  is^  enormous  vices  had  been 
of  late  too  common. 

Among  his  other  cruelties,  that  to  his  brother,  the  duke 
of  Clarence,  is  the  most  remarkable.  The  king,  hunting 
one  day  in  the  park  of  Thomas  Burdet,  a  creature  of  the 
duke's,  killed  a  white  buck,  which  was  a  great  favourite  of 
the  owner.  Burdet,  vexed  at  the  loss,  broke  into  a  passion, 
and  wished  the  horns  of  the  deer  in  the  belly  of  the  person 
who  had  advised  the  king  to  that  insult.  For  this  trifling 
exclamation,  Burdet  was  tried  for  his  life,  and  publicly  ex* 
ecuted  at  Tyburn.  4.  The  duke  of  Clarence,  upon  the 
death  of  his  friend,  vented  his  grief  in  renewed  reproaches 
against  his  brother,  and  exclaimed  against  the  iniquity  of  the 
sentence.  The  king,  highly  offended  with  this  liberty,  or 
using  that  as  a  pretext  against  him,  had  him  arraigned  be- 
fore the  house  of  peers,  and  appeared  in  person  as  his  ac- 
cuser. 5.  In  those  times  of  confusion,  every  crime  alleged 
by  the  prevailing  party  was  fatal;   the   duke  was  found 
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milty ;  and,  being  gnntod  a  choice  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  would  die,  waa  privately  drowned  in  a  butt  of  malmae^r 
in  the  Tower :  a  wfaimaical  choice,  and  implying  that  he  had 
an  extraordinary  passion  for  that  Uquor. 

6.  However,  if  this  monarch's  reign  waa  tyrannical,  it 
was  but  short ;  while  he  was  employed  in  making  prepara* 
tiona  for  a  war  with  France,  he  was  seized  with  a  distemper, 
of  which  he  expired  in  the  forty-second  year  of  hia  age,  and 
eoontin^  from  Uie  depoatiion  of  the  late  king,  in  the  twenty- 
third  of  bis  reign. 


CHAPTER  XX. 
EDWARD  T. 

Bon  1470.    DM  Job*.  14B3.    Ba(*n  W  ntiB  April  fl,  1181.    iOfaM  S  awitlia 

1.  (A.D.  US3.)  Tbx  dnke  of  Gloucester,  who  had  been 
made  protector  of  the  realm,  upon  a  pretence  of  guarding 
tlie  persons  of  the  late  king'a  childnn  from  danger,  conveyed 
them  both  to  the  Tower. 
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Having  dins  secured  them,  his  next  step  was  to  spread  a 
report^of  their  illegitimacy ;  and  by  pretended  obstacles,  to 
put  off  the  day  appointed  for  yoang  Edward's  coronation. 
His  next  aim  was  to  despatch  Lord  Hastings,  whom  he 
knew  to  be  warmly  in  the  young  king's  interest. 

2.  Having  summoned  Lord  Hastings  to  a  council  in  the 
Tower,  he  entered  the  room  knitting  his  brows,  biting  his 
lips,  and  showing,  by  a  frequent  change  of  countenance,  the 
signs  of  some  inward  perturbation.  A  silence  ensued  for 
some  time :  and  the  lords  of  the  council  looked  upon  each 
other,  not  without  reason  expecting  some  horrid  catas- 
trophe. 3.  Laying  bare  his  arm,  all  shrivelled  and  decayed, 
he  accused  Jane  Shore  and  her  accomplices  of  having  pro- 
duced this  deformity  by  their  sorceries  ;  upon  which  Hast- 
ings cried,  ''  If  they  have  committed  such  a  crime,  they 
deserve  punishment"—^'  If !''  cried  the  protector,  with  a  loud 
voice ;  '<  dost  thou  answer  me  with  ifis  ?  I  tell  thee  they 
have  conspired  my  death ;  and  that  thou,  traitor,  art  an  ac- 
complice in  the  crime."  4.  He  struck  the  table  twice  with 
his  hand,  and  the  room  was  instantly  filled  with  armed  men. 
''  I  arrest  thee,"  continued  he,  turning  to  Hastings,  *'  for 
high-treason ;"  and  at  the  same  time  gave  him'  in  charge  to 
the  soldiers.  Hastings  was  obliged  to  make  a  short  con- 
fession to  the  next  priest  that  was  at  hand ;  the  protector 
crying  out,  by  St  Paul,  that  he  would  not  dine  till  he  had 
seen  his  head  taken  off.  He  was  accordingly  hurried  out  to 
the  little  green  before  the  Tower  chapel,  and  there  beheaded 
on  a  log  of  wood  that  accidentally  lay  in  the  way. 

6.  Jane  Shore,  the  late  king's  favourite,  was  the  next  that 
felt  his  indignation.  This  unfortunate  woman  was  an  ene- 
my too  humble  to  excite  his  jealousy :  yet,  a^  he  had  ac- 
cused her  of  witchcraft,  of  which  all  the  world  saw  she 
was  innocent,  he  thought  proper  to  make  her  an  example 
for  those  (aults  of  which  she  was  really  guilty.  6.  She 
had  been  formerly  deluded  from  her  husband,  who  was  a 
goldsmith  in  Lombard-street,  and  continued  to  live  with  Ed- 
ward, the  most  guiltless  favourite  in  his  abandoned  court 
It  was  very  probable  that  the  people  were  not  displeased  at 
seeing  one  again  reduced  to  her  former  meanness  who  had 
for  a  while  been  raised  above  them,  and  enjoyed  the  smiles 
of  a  court  7.  The  charge  against  her  was  too  notorious 
to  be  denied ;  she  pleaded  guilty,  and  was  accordingly  con- 
demned to  walk  barefooted  through  the  city,  and  to  do  pe- 
nance in  St  Paul's  church  in  a  white  sheet,  with  a  wax 
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taper  in  herhand,beforethoTiBandB  or  spectators.  She  lived 
above  forty  years  after  this  sentence,  and  was  reduced  to 
the  most  extreme  indigence. 

8.  The  protector  now  began  lo  throw  off  the  mask,  and 
to  deny  his  pretended  regard  for  the  sons  of  the  late  king, 
thinking  it  high  time  to  aspire  to  the  crown  more  openly. 
He  had  previously  gained  oTer  the  duke  of  Buckinghamt 
a  maD  of  talents  and  power,  by  bribes  and  promises  of 
future  favonr.  This  nobleman,  Aerefore,  need  alt  his  arts 
to  cajole  the  populace  and  citizens  at  St.  Paul's  cross  ;  and, 
construing  their  silence  into  consent,  his  followers  cried 
"  Long  live  king  Richard !"  Soon  aRer,  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  waiting  upon  Richard  with  an  offer  of  the  crown, 
he  accepted  it  with  seeming  reluctance. 
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Welshmen,  could  neither  pass  the  river  nor  find  subsistence 
on  their  own  side ;  they  were  therefore  obliged  to  disperse, 
and  return  home,  notwithstanding  all  the  duke*s  efforts  to 
prolong  their  stay.  5.  In  this  helpless  situation,  the  duke, 
aller  a  short  deliberation,  took  refuge  at  the  house  of  one 
Bannister,  who  had  been  his  servant,  and  who  had  received 
repeated  obligations  from  his  family ;  but  the  wicked  seldom 
find,  as  they  seldom  exert,  friendship.  Bannister,  unable  to 
resist  the  temptation  of  a  large  reward  that  was  set  upon 
the  duke's  head,  went  and  betrayed  him  to  the  sheriff  of 
Shropshire :  who,  surrounding  the  house  with  armed  men, 
seized  the  duke,  in  the  habit  of  a  peasant,  and  conducted 
him  to  Salisbury ;  where  he  was  instantly  tried,  condemned, 
and  executed,  according  to  the  summary  method  practised 
in  those  days. 

6.  Amidst  the  perplexity  caused  by  many  disagreeable 
occurrences,  the  king  received  information  that  the  earl  of 
Richmond  was  making  preparations  to  land  in  England,  and 
assert  his  claims  to  the  crown.  Richard,  who  knew  not  in 
what  quarter  he  might  expect  the  invader,  had  taken  post  at 
Nottingham,  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom ;  and  had  given 
commission  to  several  of  his  creatures  to  oppose  the  enemy 
wherever  he  should  land. 

7.  Some  time  after,  however,  the  earl  of  Richmond,  who 
was  a  descendant  from  John  of  Gaunt,  by  the  female  line, 
resolved  to  strike  for  the  crown.  He  had  been  obliged  to 
quit  the  kingdom ;  but  he  now,  knowing  how  odious  the 
king  was,  set  out  from  Harfleur,  in  Normandy,  with  a 
retinue  of  about  two  thousand  persons,  and  after  a  voyage 
of  six  days,  arrived  at  Milford-haven,  in  Wales,  where  he 
landed  without  opposition. 

8.  Upon  news  of  this  descent,  Richard,  who  was  pos- 
sessed of  courage  and  military  conduct,  his  only  virtues, 
instantly  resolved  to  meet  his  antagonist  and  decide  their 
mutual  pretensions  by  a  battle.  Richmond,  on  the  other 
hand,  beinff  reinforced  by*  sir  Thomas  Bouchier,  sir  Walter 
Hungerford,  and  others,  to  the  number  of  about  six  thou- 
sand, boldly  advanced  with  the  same  intention ;  and  in  a 
few  days  both  armies  drew  near  Bosworth-field,*  where  the 
contest  that  had  now  for  more  than  forty  vears  filled  the 
kingdom  with  civil  commotions^  and  deluged  its  plains  with 
blood,  was  determined  by  the  death  of  Richard,  who  was 

*  in  LsiMitenhin.    Tlie  batd«ftughtatdiisiikoe  wwflie  lattof 
le«o  between  die  hooMi  of  York  and  LMMsarter. 
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iluQ  in  battle:  while  Richmond  was  saluted  king  by  the 
title  of  Hetuy  th'e  Sereath* 


which  WIS  MmoiMbec,  »x  m«  ilurclutiou  ot  abbera  undar  Ueory  VIU. 
■lid  tba  monarcb'a  atona  coffin  acluatlf  aerred  for  a  borM-trouga,  at  tl 

While  Hone  Inn ;  "  Sic  imiHi  gloiia  lauiidi '." 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

HENRY  VII. 

■oniUSSw    INad  A|vil  93,  ISOt.    Began  to  Mign  Aof .  93, 148S.    BtifBad 

93^  yean. 

SECTION  I. 

L  (A.  D.  1486.)  Henrt's  first  caret  upon  coming  to  the 
throne^  was  to  many  the  princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Edward  the  FourUi ;  and  thus  he  blended  the  interest  of  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  so  that  erer  after  they  were 
incapable  of  distinction. 

2.  A  great  part  of  the  miseries  of  his  predecessors  pro- 
ceeded from  their  poverty,  which  was  mostly  occasioned  by 
riot  and  dissipation.  Henry  saw  that  money  alone  could 
turn  the  scale  of  power  in  his  favour;  and,  therefore, 
hoarded  up  all  the  confiscations  of  his  enemies  with  the 
utmost  frugality. 

Immediately  afler  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  he  issued 
a  general  pardon  to  all  such  as  chose  to  accept  it ;  but  people 
were  become  so  turbulent  and  factions,  by  a  long  course  of 
civil  war,  that  no  governor  could  rule  them,  nor  any  king 
please ;  so  that  one  rebellion  seemed  extinguished  only  to 
give  rise  to  another. 

3.  There  lived  in  Oxford  one  Richard  Simon,  a  priest, 
who  possessing  some  subtlety,  and  more  rashness,  trained 
up  Lambert  Simnel,  a  baker's  son,  to  counterfeit  the  person 
of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  ihe  son  of  the  duke  of  Clarence, 
who  was  smothered  in  a  butt  of  malmsey.  But,  as  the  im* 
poster  was  not  cidcnlated  to  bear  a  close  inspection,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  show  him  first  at  a  distance ;  and  Ireland 
was  judged  the  fittest  theatre  for  him  to  support  his  assumed 
character. 

4.  In  this  manner  Simnel,  being  joined  by  lord  Love], 
and  one  or  two  lords  more  of  the  discontented  party,  re- 
solved to  pass  over  into  England ;  and  accordingly  landed 
in  Lancashire,  from  whence  he  marched  to  York,  expecting 
the  country  would  rise  and  join  him  as  he  marched  along. 
Bat  in  this  he  was  deceived ;  the  people,  averse  to  join  a 
body  of  German  and  Irish  troops,  by  whom  he  was  sup- 
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ported,  and  kept  in  awe  by  the  king's  reputation,  remained 
in  tranquillity,  or  g;ave  all  their  assistance  to  the  royal  cause. 
5.  The  opposite  armies  met  at  Stoke,  in  the  county  of 
Nottingham,  and  fought  a  battle,  which  was  more  bloody, 
and  more  obstinately  disputed,  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  inequality  of  their  forces.  6.  But  a  vic- 
tory at  length  declared  in  favour  of  the  king,  and  it  proved 
decisive.  Lord  Lincoln  perished  in  the  field  of  battle : 
lord  Lovel  was  never  more  heard  of,  and  it  is  supposed  he 
shared  the  same  fate.  Simnel,  with  his  tutor  Simon,  were 
taken  prisoners;  and  four  thousand  of  the  common  men 
fell  in  the  battle.  Simon,  being  a  pfiest,  could  not  be  tried 
by  the  civil  power,  and  was  only  committed  to  close  con- 
finement. 7.  Simnel  was  too  contemptible  to  excite  the 
king's  fear  or  resentment;  he  was  pardoned,  and  made 
a  scullion  in  the  king's  kitchen,  whence  he  was  afterwards 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  Sooner,  in  which  mean  employ- 
ment he  died. 

8.  A  fresh  insurrection  began  in  Yorkshire.  The  people 
resisting  the  commissioners  who  were  appointed  to  levy 
the  taxes,  the  earl  of  Northumberland  attempted  to  enforce 
the  king's  command ;  but  the  populace,  being  by  this  taught 
to  believe  that  he  was  the  adviser  of  their  oppressions,  flew 
to  arms,  attacked  his  house,  and  put  him  to  death.  The 
mutineers  did  not  stop  there;  but,  by  the  advice  of  one 
John  Archamber,  a  seditious  fellow  of  mean  appearance, 
they  chose  sir  John  Egremont  for  their  leader,  and  prepared 
themselves  for  a  vigorous  resistance.  9.  The  king,  opon 
hearing  of  this  rash  proceeding,  immediately  levied  a  force, 
which  he  put  under  the  earl  of  Surry :  and  this  nobleman, 
encountering  the  rebels,  dissipated  the  tumult,  and  took 
their  leader,  Archamber,  prisoner.  Archamber  was  shortly 
afVer  executed,  but  sir  John  Egremont  fled  to  the  court  of 
the  dutchess  of  Burgundy,  the  usual  retreat  of  all  who  were, 
obnoxious  to  government  in  England. 

10.  One  would  have  imagined,  that  from  the  ill  success 
of  Simnel's  imposture,  few  would  be  willing  to  embark  in 
another  of  a  similar  kind ;  however,  the  old  dutchess  of 
Burgundy,  rather  irritated  than  discoaraged  by  the  failure 
of  her  past  enterprises,  was  determined  to  disturb  that  go- 
vernment which  she  could  not  subvert,  A.  D.  1493.  She 
first  procured  a  report  to  be  spread  that  the  young  duke  of 
York,  said  to  have  been  murdered  in  the  Tower,  wa»  still 
living ;  and  finding  the  rumour  greedily  received,  she  soon 
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prodaced  a  young  man  who  assumed  his  name  and  cha- 
racter. 11.  The  person  chosen  to  sustain  this  part  was  one 
Osbeck,  or  Warbeck,  the  son  of  a  converted  Jew,  who  had 
been  over  in  England  during  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 
where  he  had  this  son  named  Peter,  but  corrupted,  after 
the  Flemish  manner,  into  Peterkin,  or  Perkin.  12.  The 
dutchess  of  Burgundy  found  this  youth  entirely  suited  to 
her  purposes ;  and  her  lessons,  instructindr  him  to  personate 
the  duke  of  York,  were  easily  learned  and  strongly  retained 
by  a  youth  of  very  quick  apprehension.  In  short,  his 
graceful  air,  his  courtly  address,  his  easy  manner,  and 
elegant  conversation,  were  capable  of  imposing  upon  all 
but  such  as  were  conscious  of  the  imposture. 

The  English,  ever  ready  to  revolt,  gave  credit  to  all  these 
absurdities ;  while  the  young  man's  prudence,  conversation, 
and  deportment  served  to  confirm  what  their  disaffection 
and  credulity  had  begun. 

18.  Among  those  who  secretly  abetted  the  cause  of 
Perkin  were  lord  Fitzwalten  sir  Simond  Mountford,  sir 
Thomas  Thwaits,  and  sir  Robert  Clifford.  But  the  person 
of  the  greatest  weight,  and  the  most  dangerous  opposition, 
was  sir  William  Stanley,  the  lord  chamberlain,  and  brother 
to  the  famous  lord  Stanley,  who  had  contributed  to  place 
Henry  on  the  throne.  This  personage,  either  moved  by  a 
blind  credulity,  or  more  probably  by  a  restless  ambition, 
entered  into  a  regular  conspiracy  against  thcw  king ;  and  a 
correspondence  was  settled  between  the  malecontents  in 
England  and  those  in  Flanders. 

14.  While  the  plot  was  thus  carrying  on  in  all  quarters, 
Heory  was  not  inattentive  to  the  designs  of  his  enemies. 
He  spared  neither  labour  nor  expense  to  detect  the  false- 
hood  of  the  pretender  to  his  crown ;  and  was  equally  assi- 
duous in  finding  out  who  were  his  secret  abettors.  For 
this  purpose  he  dispersed  his  spies  through  all  Flanders, 
uid  brought  over,  by  large  bribes,  some  of  those  whom  he 
knew  to  be  in  the  enemy's  interest.  15.  Among  these,  sir 
Robert  Clifford  was  the  most  remarkable,  both  for  his  con- 
sequence, and  the  confidence  with  which  he  was  trusted. 
FVom  this  person  Henry  learnt  the  whole  of  Perkin's  birth 
ud  adventures,  together  with  the  names  of  all  those  who 
had  secretly  combined  to  assist  him.  The  king  was  pleased 
with  the  discovery ;  but  the  more  trust  he  gave  to  his  spies, 
the  higher  resentment  did  he  feign  against  them. 
16.  At  first  he  was  struck  wiUi  indignation  at  the  ingra- 
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titude  of  muiy  of  those  about  himj  but,  conceslin;  hia 
reeentment  for  a  proper  opportonity,  he  almost  at  the  same 
initaot  arrested  Fitzwaller,  Mouotford,  and  Thwaita,  to- 
rether  with  William  Danbury,  Robert  RatcUff,  Thomas 
Cressenor,  and  Thomas  Astwood.  All  these  were  arraigned, 
GODTicted,  and  condemned  for  high-treason.  Mounubrd, 
Ralcliff,  and  Danbury  were  immediately  executed ;  the  reil 
Teceived  a  pardon. 


SECTION  IL 


1.  (A.D.  1494.)  The  young  adventurer,  thus  finding  his 
hopes  frustrated  in  England,  went  next  to  try  his  fortuDe 
in  Scotland.  In  that  country  his  luck  seemed  greater  than 
in  England,  James  IV.,  the  king  of  that  country,  receiving 
him  with  great  cordiality.  He  was  seduced  to  believe  the 
story  of  his  birth  and  adventures ;  and  he  carried  his  con- 
fidence so  far,  as  to  give  him  in  marriage  lady  Catharine 
Gordon,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Hunltey,  and  a  near  kins* 
woman  of  his  own ;  a  young  lady  eminent  for  virtue  «s 
well  as  beauty.  2.  But  not  content  with  these  instances 
of  favour,  he  was  resolved  to  atterapt  setting  him  on  the 
throne  of  England.  It  was  naturally  expected  that,  upon 
Perkin's  first  appearance  in  that  kingdom,  all  the  friends  of 
the  house  of  York  would  rise  in  his  favour.  Upon  this 
ground,  therefore,  the  king  of  Scotland  entered  England 
with  a  numerous  army,  and  proclaimed  the  young  adven- 
turer wherever  he  went.     But  Perkin's  pretensions,  attended 
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by  repeated  disappointments,  were  now  become  stale,  even 
in  the  eyes  of  the  populace ;  so  that,  contrary  to  expecta- 
tion, none  were  found  to  second  his  views. 

3.  In  this  manner  the  restless  Perkin,  being  dismissed 
Scotland,  and  meeting  with  a  very  cold  reception  from  the 
Flemings,  who  now  desired  to  be  at  peace  with  the  English, 
resolved  to  continue  his  scheme  of  opposition,  and  took  re- 
fuge among  the  wilds  and  fastnesses  of  Ireland.  A.  D.  1497. 
Impatient  of  an  inactive  life,  he  held  a  consultation  with 
his  followers.  Heme,  Skelton,  and  Astley,  three  broken 
tradesmen ;  and  by  their  advice  he  resolved  to  try  the  affec- 
tions of  the  Cornish  men ;  and  he  no  sooner  made  his  ap- 
pearance among  them  at  Bodmid,  in  Cornwall,  than  the 
populace,  to  the  number  of  three  thousand,  flocked  to  his 
standard.  4.  Elated  with  this  appearance  of  success,  he 
took  on  him,  for  the  first  time,  the  title  of  Richard  the 
Fourth,  king  of  England ;  and,  not  to  suffer  the  spirits  of 
his  adherents  to  languish,  he  led  them  to  the  gates  of 
Exeter.  Finding  the  inhabitants  obstinate  in  refusing  to 
admit  him,  and  being  unprovided  with  artillery  to  force  an 
entrance,  he  broke  up  the  siege  of  Exeter,  and  retired  to 
Tannton.  5.  His  followers,  by  this  time,  amounted  to 
seven  thousand  men,  and  appeared  ready  to  defend  his 
cause ;  but  his  heart  failed  him  upon  being  informed  that 
the  king  was  coming  down  to  oppose  him ;  and,  instead 
of  bringing  his  men  into  the  field,  he  privately  deserted 
them,  and  took  sanctuary  in  the  monastery  of  Beaulieu,  in 
the  New  Forest.  His  wretched  adherents,  left  to  the  king's 
mercy,  found  him  still  willing  to  pardon  ;  and  except  a  few 
of  the  ringleaders,  none  were  treated  with  capital  severity. 
6.  At  the  same  time  some  other  persons  were  employed  to 
treat  with  Perkin,  and  to  persuade  him,  under  promise  of 
a  pardon,  to  deliver  himself  up  to  justice,  and  to  confess 
and  explain  all  the  circumstances  of  his  imposture.  His 
affairs  being  altogether  desperate,  he  embraced  the  king's 
offer  without  hesitation,  and  quitted  the  sanctuary.  Henry 
being  desirous  of  seeing  him,  he  was  brought  to  court,  and 
conducted  through  the  streets  of  London  in  a  kind  of  mock 
triumph,  amidst  the  derision  and  insults  of  the  populace, 
which  he  bore  with  the  most  dignified  resignation.  7.  He 
was  then  compelled  to  sign  a  confession  of  his  former  life 
and  conduct,  which  was  printed  and  dispersed  throughout 
the  nation ;  but  it  was  so  defective  and  contradictory,  that 
instead  of  explaining  the  pretended  imposture,  it  left  it  still 
11  o2 
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more  doubtful  than  before ;  and  this  youth's  real  pretensioofl 
are  to  this  yery  day  an  object  of  dispute  among  the  learned. 
Afler  attempting  once  or  twice  to  escape  from  custody,  he 
was  hanged  at  Tyburn :  and  several  of  his  adherents  suf- 
fered the  same  ignominious  death. 

8.  There  had  been  hitherto  nothing  in  this  reign  but 
plots,  treasons,  insurrections,  impostures,  and  executions; 
and  it  is  probable  that  Henry's  eeverity  proceeded  from 
the  continual  alarm  in  which  they  held  him.  It  is  certain 
that  no  prince  evef  loved  peace  more  than  he ;  and  mnch 
of  the  ill  will  of  his  subjects  arose  from  his  attempts  to 
repress  their  inclinations  for  war.  The  usual  preface  to  all 
his  treaties  was,  "  That,  when  Christ  came  into  the  world, 
peace  was  sung ;  and  when  he  went  out  of  the  world,  peace 
was  bequeathed." 

0.  He  had  all  along  two  points  in  view ;  one  to  depress 
the  nobility  and  clergy,  and  the  other  to  exalt  and  humanize 
the  populace.  With  this  view  he  procured  an  act,  by  which 
the  nobility  were  granted  a  power  of  disposing  of  their 
estates  ;  a  law  infinitely  pleasing  to  the  commons,  and  not 
disagreeable  even  to  the  nobles,  since  they  had  thus  an  im- 
mediate  resource  for  supplying  their  taste  for  prodigality, 
and  answering  the  demands  of  their  creditors.  The  blow 
reached  them  in  their  posterity  alone ;  but  they  were  too 
ignorant  to  be  affected  by  such  distant  distresses. 

10.  He  was  not  remiss  also  in  abridging  the  pope's 
power,  while  at  the  same  time  he  professed  the  utmost  sub- 
mission to  his  commands,  and  the  greatest  respect  for  the 
clergy.  But  while  he  thus  employed  his  power  in  lowering 
the  influence  of  the  nobles  and  clergy,  he  was  using  every 
art  to  extend  the  privileges  of  the  people.  In  fact,  his 
greatest  efforts  were  directed  to  promote  trade  and  commerce, 
because  they  naturally  introduced  a  spirit  of  liberty,  and 
disengaged  them  from  all  dependence,  except  upon  the  laws 
and  Uie  king.  11.  Before  this  great  era,  aU  our  towns 
owed  their  origin  to  some  strong  castle  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood,  where  some  powerful  lord  generally  resided.  These 
were  at  once  fortresses  for  protection,  and  prisons  for  all 
sorts  of  criminals.  In  this  castle  there  was  usually  a  gar^ 
rison  armed  and  provided,  depending  entirely  on  the  noble- 
man's support  and  assistance.  12.  To  these  seats  of  pro- 
lection,  artificers,  victuallers,  and  shopkeepers  naturally 
resorted,  and  settled  on  some  adjacent  spot,  to  furnish  the 
lord  and  his  attendants  with  all  the  necessaries  they  might 
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require.  The  farmen  also,  and  the  husbandmen,  in  the 
neighbourhood,  built  their  houses  there,  to  be  protected 
against  tl^e  numerous  gangs  of  robbers,  called  Jiobertsmen, 
that  hid  themselves  in  the  woods  by  day,  atad  infested  the 
open  country  by  night.  13.  Henry  endeavoured  to  bring 
the  towns  from  such  a  neighbourhood,  by  inviting  the  in- 
habitants to  a  more  commercial  situation.  He  attempted  to 
teach  them  frugality,  and  a  just  payment  of  debts,  by  his 
own  example ;  and  never  once  omitted  the  rights  of  the 
merchant,  in  all  his  treaties  with  foreign  princes. 

14.  Henry  having  seen  England,  in  a  great  measure, 
civilized  by  his  endeavours,  his  people  pay  their  taxes  with- 
out constraint,  the  nobles  confessing  subordination,  the  laws 
alone  inflicting  punishment,  the  towns  beginning  to  live  in- 
dependent of  the  powerful,  commerce  every  day  increasing, 
the  spirit  of  faction  extinguished,  and  foreigners  either 
fearing  England  or  seeking  its  alliance,  he  began  to  see  the 
approaches  of  his  end,  and  died  of  the  gout  in  his  stomach, 
(A.  D.  1509),  having  lived  fifty-two  years,  and  reigned 
twenty-three. 

The  reign  of  Henry  Vll.  produced  so  many  beneficial 
changes  in  the  condition  of  England,  and  the  manners  of  its 
people,  that  many  historians  have  attributed  to  the  monarch 
a  larger  share  of  wisdom  and  virtue  than  is  justly  his  due. 
He  was  a  faithless  friend,  a  bitter  enemy,  a  cruel  husband 
to  an  amiable  consort,  an  undutiful  son  to  his  venerable 
mother,  a  careless  father,  and  an  ungenerous  master.  He 
maintained  peace  because  his  avarice  disinclined  him  to  the 
expenses  of  war ;  he  increased  the  power  of  the  people 
through  jealousy  of  the  nobles,  and  he  checked  the  papal 
encroachments,  because  they  interfered  with  his  taxes.  In* 
ordinate  love  of  money  and  unrelenting  hatred  of  the  house 
of  York*  were  his  ruling  passions,  and  the  chief  sources 
of  all  his  vices  and  all  his  troubles. 

*  The  DratenrioiM  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  the  lait  who  claimed  the  crown 
m  right  or  the  house  of  York*  will  natarally  occur  to  the  reader's  mind,  and 
■oma  Bixnety  will  be  felt  to  learo  whether  he  was  really  an  unfortunate 
prince  or  a  crafty  impostor.  The  latter  oinnion  seems  to  have  prevailed 
principally  on  the  authority  of  Shakspeare  and  lord  Bacon,  certainly  the  two 
greatest  names  in  our  literature,  but  as  certainly  witnesses  wholly  unworthy 
of  credit  in  the  present  instance.  They  wrote  to  please  queen  Eliabeth, 
who  was  naturally  anxious  to  raise  the  character  of  her  grandfiither  Henry 
VII.  and  depreciate  that  of  his  rival  Richard  III. 

The  first  point  to  be  ascertained  is  the  &ct  of  the  murder  of  the  two 
youi^f  princes,  and  this,  which  would  at  once  have  decided  the  pretensions 
of  Warbeck,  was  so  far  from  being  proved,  that  the  inquisition  taken  and 
published  by  Henry's  command  is  so  full  of  contiadictioiis  and  palpable 
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ibmrdilw*,  liul  Hsnry  himaeir  never  mida  UM  oT  it  in  in;  of  ha  btor 
j-.i :.j^    B«iide«,  Iho  pamm  wbo  wore  nid  U  have  o — "■ — -*  -"^  - 

■»tt  Dorer  brought  to  Uial  lor  th«  ciime. 

II  Bvidsnes  bratuht  ftirward  oa  iba  aida  of  Honn  it  il 
eiloned  fimn  Warbeck  ailH  he  wa*  made  prwoner    lAe  tl 
beui  inteinal  evidence  of  ia  oi 
■DUi  ■  nid  to  have  rapeated  il  ai  me  time  tM  nia  daatii. 

On  Ihe  other  ude.  we  have  [he  evidence  of  the  dutchan  tiT  Bni^imdf . 
who  could  have  bad  no  poanble  moiiTe  Ibr  joining  in  nich  a  ibu]  cooapiian 
uainM  Ihe  hiuband  of  her  own  niece  ;  and  to  lay  noihing  o(a  boil  atuimA 
oTIhsbtHiiearYotk,  wehave  the  negaiive  evidence  of  the  dowapiwguMO. 
(•h«ni  Hrory  kept  in  doae  coaliiieineni  frodi  the  nrametil  of  Wartnck'a  ap- 
^maranre.  To  have  brought  him  into  her  prwent^  vranld  al  once  have  aei 
Ihe  question  at  reit.  for  aurely  ihs  mother  would  have  known  nhelher  jl 
wag  her  ion  or  not  that  alood  helbre  her.  Bat  Heniy  took  eapedal  rare  to 
prevent  auch  ao  interview,  and  the  infemnce  ta,  that  he  bad  juat  rraann  U 
dread  that  ia  otHwequencea  would  he  a  OHilinnalion  of  Warbeck'a  preleii- 
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CHAPTER  XXm, 
HENRY  Vm. 

BocDlMI.    I>i«IJaiiuirTS8,  1547     Befiii  lo  lelfa  April «,  ISW. 
SECTION  I. 

1.  (A.D.  1609.)  No  prince  ever  came  to  the  throne  with 
a  conjuncture  of  circumstances  more  in  his  favour  than 
Henry  the  Eighth,  who  now,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his 
age,  undertook  the  government  of  the  kingdom.  Ah  he 
was  &t  the  head  of  a  foimidable  aimy,  fif\y  thouBBad  itrong, 
and  as  a  war  with  France  was  the  most  pleasing  to  the  peo- 
ple, he  determined  to  head  his  forces  for  the  conquest  of  thai 
kingdom.  S.  But  France  was  not  threatened  by  him  alon« ; 
the  Swiss,  in  another  quarter,  with  twenty-five  thousand 
men,  were  preparing  to  invade  it ;  while  Ferdinand  of 
Arragon,  whom  no  treaties  could  bind,  was  only  waiting  for 
a  convenient  opportunity  of  attack  on  his  side  to  advantage. 
Never  was  the  French  monarchy  in  so  distressed  a  situation ; 
but  the  errors  of  its  assailants  procured  its  safely.  3.  Afler 
an  ostentatious  but  ineflectual  campaign,  a  truce  was  con- 
cluded between  the  two  kingdoms ;  and  Henry  continued 
to  dissipate,  in  more  peaceful  follies,  those  immense  sums 
which  had  been  amassed  by  his  predecessor  for  very  differ' 
ent  purposes. 

4.  In  this  manner,  while  his  pleasures  on  the  one  hand 
engroMed  Henry's  time,  the  preparatioas  for  repeated  ex- 
peditions exhausted  his  treasures  on  the  other.  As  it  was 
natural  to  suppose  the  old  ministers,  who  were  appointed 
lo  direct  him  by  his  father,  would  not  willingly  concur  in 
these  idle  projects,  Henry  had,  for  some  lime,  discontinued 
asking  their  advice,  and  chiefly  confided  in  the  counsels  vt 
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Thomas,  afterwards  cardinal  Wolsey,  who  seemed  to  second 
him  in  his  favourite  pursuits.  5.  Wolsey  was  a  minister 
who  complied  with  all  his  master's  inclinations,  and  flattered 
him  in  every  scheme  to  which  his  sanguine  and  impetuous 
temper  was  inclined.  He  was  the  son  of  a  private  gentle- 
man, at  Ipswich.  He  was  sent  to  Oxford  so  early,  that  he 
was  a  bachelor  at  fourteen,  and  at  that  time  was  called  the 
boy  bachelor.  He  rose  by  degrees,  upon  quitting  college, 
from  one  preferment  to  another,  tiU  he  was  made  rector  of 
Lymington  by  the  marquis  of  Dorset,  whose  children  he 
had  instructed.^  6.  He  was  soon  recommended  as  chaplain 
to  Henry  the  Seventh ;  and  being  employed  by  that  mo- 
narch in  a  secret  negotiation  respecting  his  intended  mar- 
riage with  Margaret  of  Savoy,  he  acquitted  himself  to  the 
king's  satisfaction,  and  obtained  the  praise  both  of  diligence 
and  dexterity.  7.  That  prince  having  given  him  a  commis- 
sion to  Maximilian,  who  at  that  time  resided  at  Brussels, 
was  surprised  in  less  than  three  days  to  see  Wolsey  present 
himself  before  him ;  and,  supposing  he  had  been  delinquent, 
began  to  reprove  his  delay.  Wolsey,  however,  surprised 
him  with  an  assurance  that  he  had  just  returned  from  Brus- 
sels, and  had  successfully  fulfilled  all  his  majesty's  com- 
mands. 8.  His  despatch  on  that  occasion  procured  him  the 
deanery  of  Lincoln ;  and  in  this  situation  it  was  that  he 
was  introduced  by  Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester,  to  the  young 
king's  notice,  in  hopes  that  he  would  have  talents  to  sup- 
plant the  earl  of  Surry,  who  was  the  favourite  at  that  time  ; 
and  in  this  Fox  was  not  out  in  his  conjectures.  Presently 
afler  being  introduced  at  court,  he  was  made  a  privy  coun- 
sellor ;  and  as  such  had  frequent  opportunities  of  ingratia- 
ting himself  with  the  young  king,  as  he  appeared  at  once 
complying,  submissive,  and  enterprising;.  9.  Wolsey  used 
every  art  to  suit  himself  to  the  royal  temper;  he  sung, 
laughed,  and  danced  with  every  libertine  of  the  court; 
neither  his  own  years,  which  were  nearly  forty,  nor  his 
character  as  a  clergyman,  were  any  restraint  upon  him,  or 
tended  to  check,  by  ill-timed  severities,  the  gayety  of  his 
companions.  To  such  a  weak  and  vicious  monarch  as 
Henry,  qualities  of  this  nature  were  highly  pleasing ;  and 
Wolsey  was  soon  acknowledged  as  the  chief  favourite,  and 
to  him  was  intrusted  the  chief  administration  of  affairs. 
10.  The  people  began  to  see  with  indignation  the  new  fa- 
vourite's mean  condescensions  to  the  king,  and  his  arro- 
gance to  themselv^fe.    They  had  long  regarded  the  vicious 
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huightineBB  and  the  unbecomiiiK  spleDdonr  of  the  clergy 
with  eavy  and  delestation ;  and  Wolsey'a  ^atneaa  served 
U>  bring  a  new  odium  upon  that  body,  already  loo  much  the 
abject  of  the  people's  dislike.  His  character,  being  now 
placed  in  a  more  conspicuous  point  of  light,  daily  began  to 
manifest  itaelf  the  more.  II.  Inaatiable  in  faiB  acquisitions, 
bnt  atill  mors  magnificent  in  his  expense ;  of  extensive  ca- 
pacity, but  atill  more  unbounded  in  enterprise ;  ambitious 
of  power,  but  still  more  desirons  of  gloiy ;  insinuating;,  en- 
gaging, perauasive,  and  at  other  times  Infty,  eleraled,  and 
commanding  j  tuogbty  to  his  equals,  but  affable  to  hia  de- 
pendants; oppressive  to  the  people,  but  liberal  to  his 
fiienda ;  more  generous  than  grateful ;  formed  to  take  the 
Mcondant  in  every  iDtercoarae,  but  vain  enough  not  to  cover 
hia  real  euperiori^. 

12.  In  order  to  divert  the  envy  of  the  pablie  (rom  hie 
iiMMdiaate  exaltation,  he  soon  entered  into  a  oorreapoodenee 
with  Frsnais  the  First,  of  France,  who  had  taken  many 
BOthoda  to  work  upon  hi>  vanity,  and  at  last  succeeded. 
In  eonsequence  of  that  monarch's  wishes,  Henry  was  per- 
•naded  hy  the  cardinal  to  an  interview  with  that  prince. 
lliia  expensive  congresa  was  held  between  Ouisnea  and 
Andrea,  near  Calais,  within  the  English  paloi  in  compliment 
to  Henry  for  crossing  the  sea. 


1.  (A.D.  1520.)  SoKxmonlhsbefore,  a  defiance  had  be«B 
seat  by  the  two  kings  to  each  other's  eonrt,  and  throngli 
all  the  chief  cities  of  Europe,  importing  that  Qenry  aod 
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Francis,  with  fourteen  aids,  would  be  ready  in  the  plains 
of  Picardy  to  answer  all  comers,  that  were  gentlemen,  at 
lilt  and  tournay.*  Accordingly,  the  monarchs,  now  all 
gorgeously  apparelled,  entered  the  lists  on  horseback; 
Francis,  surrounded  with  Henry's  guards,  and  Henry  with 
those  of  Francis.  2.  They  were  both  at  that  time  the 
most  comely  personages  of  Uieir  age,  and  prided  themselves 
on  their  expertness  in  the  military  exercises.  The  ladies 
were  the  judges  in  these  feats  of  chivalry  ;  and  they  put  an 
end  to  the  encounter  whenever  they  thought  proper.  In 
these  martial  exercises,  the  crafty  French  monarch  gratified 
Henry's  vanity  by  allowing  him  to  enjoy  a  petty  pre-eminence 
in  these  pastimes. 

3«  By  this  time  all  the  immense  treasures  of  the  late  king 
were  quite  exhausted  on  empty  pageants,  guilty  pleasures, 
or  vain  treaties  and  expeditions.  But  the  king  relied  on 
Wolsey  alone  for  replenishing  his  coffers  ;  and  no  person 
could  be  fitter  for  the  purpose.  4.  His  first  care  was  to  get 
a  large  sum  of  money  from  the  people,  under  the  title  of  a 
benevolence ;  which,  added  to  its  being  extorted,  had  the 
mortification  of  being  considered  as  a  free  gift.  Henry  little 
minded  the  manner  of  its  being  raised,  provided  he  had  the 
enjoyment  of  it ;  however,  his  minister  met  with  some  oppo- 
sition in  his  attempts  to  levy  these  extorted  contributions. 
In  the  first  place,  having  exacted  a  considerable  sum  from 
the  clergy,  he  next  addressed  himself  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons ;  but  they  only  granted  him  half  the  supplies  he  de- 
manded. 5.  Wolsey  was  at  first  highly  offended  at  their 
parsimony,  and  desired  to  be  heard  in  the  house ;  but  as 
this  would  have  destroyed  the  very  form  and  constitution  of 
that  august  body,  they  replied,  that  none  could  be  permitted 
to  sit  and  argue  there  but  such  as  had  been  elected  mem- 
bers. This  was  the  first  attempt  made  in  this  reign  to 
render  the  king  master  of  the  debates  in  parliament.  Wolsey 
first  paved  the  way,  and,  unfortunately  for  the  kingdom, 
Henry  too  well  improved  upon  his  plans  soon  after. 

6.  Hitherto  the  administration  of  all  affairs  was  carried 
on  by  Wolsey ;  for  the  king  was  contented  to  lose,  in  the 
embraces  of  his  mistresses,  all  the  complaints  of  his  sub- 
jects ;  and  the  cardinal  undertook  to  keep  him  ignorant, 
in  order  to  continue  his  uncontrolled  authority.  But  now 
a  period  was  approaching  that  was  to  put  an  end  to  this 

*  Thk  ffame  was  inrtituted  bv  Heniy  L  of  QwttMuty,  AJ).  919,  and  abo- 
lUiedmlJSO. 
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miaiflier's  exorbitant  power.  One  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary and  important  revolutions  that  ever  employed  the 
attention  of  man  was  now  ripe  for  execution.  This  was 
no  less  a  change  than  the  reformation.  7.  The  vices  and 
impositions  of  the  church  of  Rome  were  now  almost  come 
to  a  head  ;  and  the  increase  of  arts  and  lecuming  among  the 
laity,  propagated  by  means  of  printing,  which  had  been 
lately  invented,  began  to  make  them  resist  that  power, 
which  was  originally  founded  on  deceit.  A.D.  1519.  Leo 
the  Tenth  was  at  that  time  pope,  and  eagerly  employed  in 
building  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  at  Rome.  In  order  to 
procure  money  for  carrying  on  that  expensive  undertaking, 
he  gave  a  commission  for  selling  indulgences,  a  practice 
that  had  often  been  tried  before.  8.  These  were  to  free 
the  purchaser  from  the  pains  of  purgatory  ;  and  they  would 
serve  even  for  one's  friends,  if  purchased  with  that  inten- 
tion. The  Augustine  friars*  had  usually  been  employed  in 
Saxony  to  preach  the  indulgences,  and  from  this  trust  had 
derived  both  profit  and  consideration ;  but  the  pope's 
minister,  supposing  that  they  had  found  out  illicit  method^ 
of  secreting  the  money,  transferred  this  lucrative  employ- 
roeut  from  them  to  the  Dominicans.!  9.  Martin  Luther, 
professor  in  the  university  of  Wirtemberg,  was  an  Augus- 
tine monk,  and  one  of  those  who  resented  this  transfer  of 
the  sale  of  indulgences  from  one  order  to  another.  He 
began  to  show  his  indignation  by  preaching  against  their 
efficacy ;  and  being  naturally  of  a  fiery  temper,  and  pro- 
voked by  opposition,  he  inveighed  against  the  authority  of 
the  pope  himself.  Being  driven  hard  by  his  adversaries, 
still  as  he  enlarged  his  reading,  in  order  to  support  his 
tenets,  he  discovered  some  new  abuse  or  error  in  the 
church  of  Rome.  10.  In  this  dispute,  it  was  the  fate  of 
Henry  to  be  champion  on  both  sides.  His  father,  who 
had  given  him  the  education  of  a  scholar,  permitted  him  to 
be  instructed  in  school  divinity,  which  then  was  the  princi- 
pal object  of  learned  inquiry.  Henry,  therefore,  willing  to 
convince  the  world  of  his  abilities  in  that  science,  obtained 
the  pope's  permission  to  read  the  works  of  Luther,  which 

*  Thev  ofaierred  die  rale  of  St  Aaguttine,  pteecribed  tfaem  by  pope  Alei- 
■nder  IV.  in  ISSSw  This  rale  was,  to  have  aU  thingi  in  common :  the  rich, 
who  entered  among  them,  were  compelled  to  aeU  their  pomemiom,  and  give 
them  to  the  poor. 

t  In  nrae  placea  called  jaoobina,  and  in  ochen  predicania,  or  preaching 
fiiaiB ;  they  were  obliged  to  take  a  vow  of  absolute  poTorty.  and  to  abandoa 
their  revenues  and  possemions. 
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had  been  forbidden  uader  pain  of  excommanicaiioo.  11.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  king  defended  the  seven  BacramenU, 
ont  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas ;  and  showed  some  dexterity 
in  this  science,  though  it  ia  thought  chat  Woleey  had  the 
chief  hand  in  directing  him.  A  book  being  thus  finished  in 
hasie,  it  was  sent  to  Rome  for  the  pope's  approbation,  which 
it  waa  natural  to  suppose  would  not  be  withheld.  The 
pontiff,  ravished  with  its  eloquence  and  depth,  compared 
it  to  the  labours  of  St.  Jerome,  or  St.  Augustine,  and  re- 
warded the  author  of  it  with  the  title  of  dbfenokk  or  thk 
FAITH ;  little  imagining  tl|at  Heniy  was  soon  to  be  one  the 
moat  terrible  enemies  that  ever  the  chnrch  of  Rome  had  to 
contend  with. 


SECTION  in. 


1.  (A.D.  1627.)  Hbnbt  had  now  been  eighteen  yean 
married  to  Catharine  of  Arragon,  who  had  been  bronght 
over  from  Spain,  and  married  to  hie  eldest  brother,  who 
died  a  few  months  after.  But,  notwithstanding  the  submis- 
sive deference  paid  for  the  indulgence  of  the  church,  Hen- 
ry's marriage  with  this  princess  did  not  pass  without  scru- 
ple and  hesitation,  both  on  his  own  side  and  on  that  of  the 
people.  2.  However,  his  scruples  were  carried  forward, 
though  perhaps  not 'at  first  excited  by  a  motive  much  more 
powerful  than  the  tacit  suggestion  of  his  conscience.  It 
nappened  that  among  the  maids  of  honour  then  attending 
the  qneen,  there  was  one  Anna  Bnllen,  the  daughter  of  air 
Thomas  Bullen,  a  gentleman  of  distinction,  and  related  to 
Boat  of  (be  nobility.     He  had  been  employed  by  the  king 
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ID  several  embassies,  and  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the 
duke  of  Norfolk.  3.  The  beauty  of  Anna  surpassed  what- 
ever had  hitherto  appeared  at  this  vohiptuous  court;  and 
her  education,  which  had  been  at  Paris,  tended  to  set  off 
her  personal  charms.  Henry,  who  had  never  learned 
the  art  of  restraining  any  passion  that  he  desired  to  grar 
tify,  saw  and  loved  her ;  but,  of  course,  could  not  many 
her  without  previously  divorcing  his  wife,  queen  Catha- 
rine of  Arragon.  4.  This  obstacle,  therefore,  he  hardly 
undertook  to  remove;  and  as  his  own  queen  was  now 
become  hateful  to  him,  in  order  to  procure  a  divorce, 
he  alleged  that  his  conscience  rebuked  him  for  having 
so  long  been  married  to  the  wife  of  his  brother.  In 
this  pretended  perplexity,  therefore,  he  applied  to  Cle- 
ment the  Seventh,  who  owed  him  many  obbgations,  desir- 
ing him  to  dissolve  the  bull  of  the  former  pope,  which  had 
given  him  permission  to  marry  Catharine  ;  and  to  declare 
that  it  was  not  in  the  power,  even  of  the  holy  see,  to  dis- 
pense with  the  law  so  strictly  enjoined  in  Scripture.  6. 
The  unfortunate  pope,  unwilling  to  grant,  yet  afraid  to  re- 
fuse, continued  to  promise,  recant,  dispute,  and  temporize ; 
hoping  that  the  king's  passion  would  never  hold  out  during 
the  tedious  course  of  an  ecclesiastical  controversy.  In  this 
he  was  entirely  mistaken.  Henry  had  been  long  taught  to 
dispute  as  weU  as  he,  and  quickly  found  or  wrested  many 
texts  in  Scripture  to  favour  his  opinions,  or  his  passions. 
6.  During  the  course  of  a  long  perplexing  negotiation,  on 
the  issue  of  which  Henry's  happiness  seemed  to  depend,  he 
had  at  first  expected  to  find  in  his  favourite  Wolsey  a  warm 
defender  and  a  steady  adherent ;  but  in  this  he  found  him- 
self mistaken.  Wolsey  seemed  to  be  in  pretty  much  the 
same  dilemma  with  the  pope.  On  the  one  hand,  he  was 
to  please  his  master  the  king,  from  whom  he  had  received 
a  thousand  marks  of  favour ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  he 
feared  to  disoblige  the  pope,  whose  servant  he  more  imme- 
diately was,  and  who,  besides,  had  power  to  punish  his  dis- 
obedience. 7.  He,  therefore,  resolved  to  continue  neuter 
in  the  controversy ;  and,  though  of  all  men  the  most  haughty, 
he  gave  way  on  this  occasion  to  Campeggio,  the  pope's  nun- 
cio, in  all  things,  pretending  a  deference  to  his  skill  in  canon 
law.  Wolsey's  scheme  of  temporizing  was  highly  displeas- 
ing to  the  king,  but  for  a  while  he  endeavoured  to  stifle  his 
resentment,  until  he  could  act  with  more  fatal  certainty. 
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He  for  some  time  looked  out  for  a  man  of  equal  abilities  and 
less  art ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  accident  threw  in  his 
way  one  Thomas  Cranmer,  of  greater  talents,  and  probably 
of  more  integrity. 

8.  Thus  finding  himself  provided  with  a  person  who 
could  supply  Wolsey's  place,  he  appeared  less  reserved  in 
his  resentments  against  that  prelate.  The  attorney-general 
was  ordered  to  prepare  a  bill  of  indictment  against  him :  and 
he  was  soon  after  commanded  to  resign  the  great  seal. 
Crimes  are  easi)y  found  out  against  a  favourite  in  disgrace, 
and  the  courtiers  did  not  fail  to  increase  the  catalogue  of  his 
errors.  He  was  ordered  to  depart  from  York-place  palace ; 
and  all  his  furniture  and  plate  were  converted  to  the  king^s 
use.  0.  The  inventory  of  his  goods  being  taken,  they  were 
found  to  exceed  even  the  most  extravagant  surmises.  He 
was  soon  after  arrested  by  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  at 
the  king's  command,  for  high-treason,  and  preparations  were 
made  for  conducting  him  from  York,  where  he  then  resided, 
to  London,  in  order  to  take  his  trial.  10.  He  at  first  refused 
to  comply  with  the  requisition,  as  being  a  cardinal ;  but  find- 
ing the  earl  bent  on  performing  his  commission,  he  com- 
plied, and  set  out  by  easy  journeys  to  London,  to  appear  as 
a  criminal,  where  he  had  acted  as  a  king.  In  his  way  he 
stayed  a  fortnight  at  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury's  ;  where  one 
day,  at  dinner,  he  was  taken  ill,  not  without  violent  suspi- 
cions of  having  poisoned  himself.  Being  brought  forward 
from  thence,  he  with  much  difiiculty  reached  Leicester-ab- 
bey ;  where  the  monks  coming  out  to  meet  him,  he  said, 
^*  Father  Abbot,  I  am  come  to  lay  my  bones  among  you  :" 
and  immediately  ordered  his  bed  to  be  prepared.  11.  As 
his  disorder  increased,  an  officer  being  placed  near  him,  at 
once  to  guard  aiid  attend  him,  he  spoke  to  him  a  little  before 
he  expired  to  this  effect :  **  Had  I  but  served  God  as  dili- 
gently as  I  have  served  the  king,  he  would  not  have  given 
me  over  in  my  gray  hairs.  But  this  is  the  just  reward  I 
must  receive  for  my  indulgent  pains  and  study ;  not  regard- 
ing my  service  to  God,  but  only  to  my  prince."  He  died 
soon  after,  in  all  the  pangs  of  remorse,  and  left  a  life  which 
had  all  along  been  rendered  turbid  by  ambition,  and  wretch- 
ed by  mean  assiduities. 

12.  The  tie  that  held  Henry  to  the  church  being  thus 
broken,  he  resolved  to  keep  no  farther  measures  with  the 
pontiff.      He,  therefore,  privately  married  Anna   Bullen, 
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whom  he  had  created  marchionesi  of  Pembroke  ;  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  uncle  to  the  new  queen,  her  father,  and  Dt. 
Cranmer,  being  present  at  the  ceremony.  Soon  afler,  cir- 
cumalancea  compelled  him  publicly  to  own  hia  marriage; 
and,  to  cover  hie  disobedience  to  the  pope  with  an  appear- 
ance of  triumph,  he  paased  with  his  beautiful  bride  through 
London  with  a  magnificence  greater  than  had  ever  been 
known  before.  But  [hough  Henry  had  thus  seceded  from 
the  church,  yet  he  had  not  addicted  himaelf  to  the  ayatem 
of  the  reformer!. 

13.  A»  the  monks  had  all  along  shown  him  the  greatest 
reaislanee,  he  resolved  at  once  to  deprive  them  of  future 
power  to  injure  him.  He  accordingly  empowered  Thomas 
Cromwell,  who  was  now  made  secretary  of  stale,  to  send 
eommissionere  into  the  several  counties  of  England  to  inspect 
the  monaaleriee,  and  to  report  with  rigorous  exactness  the 
conduct  and  deportment  of  sueli  as  were  resident  there. 
This  employment  was  readily  undertaken  by  some  creatures 
of  the  court,  namely,  Layton,  London,  Price.  Gage,  Peter, 
and  Beltasia,  who  are  said  to  have  discovered  monstrous 
disorders  in  many  of  the  religious  houses.  The  accasations, 
whether  true  or  false,  were  urged  with  great  clamour  against 
these  communities,  and  a  general  horror  was  excited  in  the 
nation  against  them. 

14.  Queen  Catharine  of  Arragon,  Henry*s  first  wife,  lived  in 
retirement  after  her  divorce  until  her  decease.  She  was  one 
of  the  brightest  characters  in  English  history.  Her  charac- 
ter and  death  are  admirably  depicted  by  Shakspeare. 

f2 
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SECTION  IV. 

I.  (A.D.  1586.)  A  mw  viiitation  of  die  religioBa  hooMs 
xraa  aoon  after  appointed,  and  fresh  Crimea  were  also  pro- 
duced ;  BO  thai  his  aeveritiea  wete  conducted  with  iuch  seem- 
ing justice  and  success,  that  in  lesa  than  two  years  he  became 
possessed  of  alt  the  monastic  revenues.  These,  on  the  whtrie, 
amounted  to  six  hundred  and  forty -five,  of  which  twenty-eight 
had  abbots  who  enjoyed  a  seat  in  parliament.  Ninety  colleges 
were  demolished  in  severtd  counties ;  two  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  sevenly-four  chantries  and  free  chapels,  and  a  hun- 
dred and  ten  hospitals.  2.  The  whole  retrenue  of  these  esta- 
blishments amounted  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  thousand 
pounds,  which  was  about  a.  twentieth  part  of  the  nHtional 
income.  But  as  great  murmurs  were  excited  by  some  on 
this  nccBsion,  Henry  took  care  that  ell  those  who  could  be 
useful  to  him,  or  even  dangerous  in  esse  of  opposition, 
should  be  sharers  in  the  spoil.  He  either  made  ag^ft  of  the 
revenues  of  the  convenls  to  his  principal  courtiers,  or  sold 
them  at  low  prices,  or  exchanged  them  for  other  lands  on 
very  disadvantageous  terms. 

3.  Henry's  opinions  were  at  length  delivered  in  a  law, 
which,  from  its  horrid  consequences,  was  afterwards  termed 
the  Bloody  Statute;  by  which  it  was  ordained,  that  who- 
ever, by  word  or  writing,  denied  Iran  substantiation,  whoever 
maintained  that  the  communion  in  both  kinds  was  necessary, 
whoever  asserted  that  it  was  lawful  for  priests  to  marry, 
whoever  alleged  that  vows  of  chastity  might  be  broken, 
whoever  maintained  that  private  masses  were  unprofitable, 
or  that  auricular  coafession  was  unnecessary,  should  be  found 
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Silty  of  heresy,  and  bnrned  or  hanged  aa  the  ooart  ahonld 
termine.  4.  Aa  the  people  were  at  that  time  chiefly  com- 
posed of  those  who  followed  the  opinions  of  Lnther,  and 
snch  as  still  adhered  to  the  pope,  this  statute,  with  Henry's 
former  decrees,  in  some  measure  included  both,  and  opened 
a  field  for  persecution,  which  soon  after  produced  its  dreads 
ful  harvests.  Bainham  and  Bilney  were  burned  for  their 
opposition  to  popery.  Sir  Thomas  More  and  bishop  Fisher 
were  beheaded  for  denying  the  king's  supremacy. 

5.  These  seferities,  however,  were  preceded  by  one  of  a 
different  nature,  arising^  neither  from  religious  nor  political 
causes,  but  merely  from  a  tyrannical  caprice.    Anna  BuUen, 
his  queen,  had  id  ways  been  favourable  to  the  reformation, 
and  consequendy  had  many  enemies  on  that  account,  who 
only  waited  some  fit  occasion  to  destroy  her  credit  with  the 
king,  and  that  occasion  presented  itself  but  too  soon.      6. 
The  king's  passion  was  by  this  time  abated,  and  he  became 
as  desirous  to  divorce  the  queen  as  he  had  formerly  been  \ 
to  marry  her.     He  was  now  fallen  in  love,  if  we  may  so  ] 
prostitute  the  expression,  with  another,  and  was  desirous  - 
to  marry  Jane  Seymour,  who  had  for  some  time  been  maid  j 
of  honour  to  the  queen.  i 

7.  In  the  mean  time  her  enemies  were  not  remiss  in  rais« 
ingf  an  accusation  against  her.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  from 
his  attachment  to  the  old  religion,  took  care  to  produce,  seve- 
ral witnessed,  accusing  her  of  impropriety  with  some  of 
the  meaner  servants  of  the  court.  Four  persons  were  par- 
ticularly pointed  out  as  her  favourites ;  Henry  Norris, 
groom  of  the  stool ;  Weston  and  Breton,  gentlemen  of  the 
king's  bedchamber ;  together  with  Mark  Smeaton,  a  musi- 
cian. 8.  Accordingly,  soon  after,  Norris,  Weston,  Breton, 
and  Smeaton  were  tried  in  Westminster-hall,  when  Smeaton 
was  prevailed  upon,  by  the  promise  of  a  pardon,  to  confess 
a  criminal  correspondence  with  the  queen ;  but  he  was  never^ 
confronted  with  her  he  accused ;  and  his  execution  with  the 
rest,  shortly  afler,  served  to  acquit  her  of  the  charge.  9. 
Norris,  who  had  been  much  in  the  king's  favour,  had  an 
offer  oT  his  life  if  he  would  confess  his  crime,  and  accuse 
his  mistress ;  but  he  rejected  the  proposal  with  contempt, 
and  died  professing  her  innocence  and  his  own.  The  queen 
and  her  brother  were  tried  by  a  jury  of  peers ;  but  upon 
what  proof  or  pretence  the  crime  was  urged  against  them 
is  unknown :  the  chief  evidence,  it  is  said,  amounted  to 
AO  more  than  that  Rochford  had  been  seen  to  lean  on  her 
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bed  before  tome  company.  10.  Part  of  the  charge  against 
her  was,  that  she  had  declared  to  her  attendants  that  the  king 
never  had  her  heart :  which  was  considered  as  a  slander 
upon  the  throne,  and  strained  into  a  breach  of  law  by  statate, 
by  which  it  was  declared  criminal  to  throw  any  slander  upon 
the  king,  queen,  or  their  issue.  The  unhappy  queen,  though 
unassisted  by  counsel,  defended  herself  wilii  great  judgment 
and  presence  of  mind ;  and  the  spectators  could  not  forbear 
declaring  her  entirely  innocent  11.  She  answered  distinctly 
to  all  the  charges  brought  against  her :  but  the  king's  authority 
was  not  to  be  controlled ;  she  was  declared  guilty,  and  her  sen- 
tence ran  that  she  should  be  burned  or  beheaded  at  the  king's 
pleasure.  On  tlie  morning  of  her  execution,  her  sentence  being 
mitigated  into  beheading,  she  sent  for  Kingstone,  the  keeper 
of  the  Tower,  to  whom,  upon  entering  the  prison,  she  said, 
**  Mr.  Kingstone,  I  hear  I  am  not  to  die  till  noon,  and  I  am 
sorry  for  it ;  for  I  thought  to  be  dead  before  this  time,  and 
free  from  a  life  of  pain.''  -  12.  The  keeper  attempting  to 
comfort  her  by  assuring  her  the  pain  would  be  very  little, 
she  replied,  *'I  hare  heard  the  executioner  is  very  expert; 
and  (claspinff  her  neck  with  her  hands,  laughing)  I  have  but 
a  little  neck.''  When  brought  to  the  scaffold,  from  a  con- 
sideration of  her  child  Elizabeth's  welfare,  she  would  not 
inflame  the  minds  of  the  spectators  against  her  prosecutors, 
but  contented  herself  with  saying,  that  **  she  was  come  to 
die  as  she  was  sentenced  by  the  law."  13.  She  would  ac- 
cuse none,  nor  say  any  thing  of  the  ground  upon  which  she 
was  judged ;  she  prayed  heartily  for  the  king,  and  called 
him  **  a  most  merciful  and  gentle  prince  :  that  he  had  always 
been  to  her  a  good  and  gracious  sovereign  ;  and  if  that  any 
one  should  think  proper  to  canvass  her  cause,  she  desired 
him  to  judge  the  best."  She  was  beheaded  by  the  execu- 
tioner of  Calais,  who  was  brought  over,  as  much  more  expert 
than  any  in  England.  14.  The  very  next  day  aAer  her 
execution  he  married  the  lady  Jane  Seymour,  his  cruel  heart 
being  no  way  softened  by  the  wretched  fate  of  one  that  had 
been  so  lately  the  object  of  his  warm^^t  affections.  He  also 
ordered  his  parliament  to  give  him  a  divorce  between  her 
sentence  and  execution,  and  thus  he  endeavoured  to  render 
Elizabeth,  the  only  child  he  had  by  her,  illegitimate,  as  he 
had  in  the  same  manner,  formerly,  Mary,  his  only  child  by 
queen  Catharine. 
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SECTION  V. 

1.  (A.D.  1S87.>  In  the  midet  of  iheie  comnioiioiu  lh« 
fires  of  Smitbfiela  were  Meii  to  blsze  with  unusual  fierce- 
nesfl.  Those  who  adhered  to  the  pope,  or  those  who  fal> 
lowed  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  were  eqaally  the  objects  of 
TOjral  rengeance  and  ecclesiastical  persecution.  From  the 
mnltiplied  alterations  which  were  made  io  the  uadonal  sy»- 
tems  of  belief,  mostly  drawn  up  by  Henry  himself,  few 
knew  what  to  think,  or  what  to  profess.  2.  They  were 
ready  enough  to  follow  his  doctrines,  how  inconsistent  or 
contradictory  soever;  but,  as  he  was  continually  changing- 
them  himself,  they  could  hardly  pursue  so  fast  as  he  advanced 
before  them.  Thomas  Cromwell,  raised  by  the  king's  ca- 
price from  being  a  blacksmith's  son  to  be  a  royal  favourite 
(for  tyrants  ever  raise  their  favourites  from  the  lowest  of  the 
people),  together  with  Cranraer,  bow  become  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  were  both  seen  to  favour  the  reformation  with 
all  their  endeavours.  3.  On  the  other  hand,  Gardiner, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  together  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
were  for  leading  the  king  back  to  his  original  faith.  In 
fact,  Henry  submitted  to  neither ;  his  pride  had  long  been 
so  inflamed  by  flattery,  that  he  thought  himself  entided  to 
reguUle,  by  his  own  single  opinion,  the  religious  faith  of 
the  whole  nstion. 

4.  Soon  after,  no  less  than  five  hundred  persons  were  im- 
tmsoned  for  contradicting  the  opinions  delivered  in  the 
Bloody  Statute :  and  received  protection  only  from  the  lenity 
of  CromwelL  Lambert,  a  sciioolm  aster,  and  doctor  Bunes, 
who  had  been  uuliuraenlal  in  Ituobert's  execution,  felt  the 
12 
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severity  of  the  persecuting  spirit,  and  by  a  bill  in  parliament, 
without  any  trial,  were  condemned  to  the  flames,  discussing 
theological  questions  at  the  very  stake.  With  Barnes  were 
executed  one  Gerrard,  and  Jerome,  for  the  same  opinions. 
Three  catholics  also,  whose  names  were  Abel,  Featherstone, 
and  Powel,  were  dragged  upon  the  same  hurdles  to  execu- 
tion ;  and  who  declared  that  the  most  grievous  part  of  their 
punishment  was  the  being  coupled  with  such  heretical  mis- 
creants as  were  united  in  the  same  calamity. 

5.  During  these  horrid  transactions,  Henry  was  resolved 
to  take  anoUier  queen,  Jane  Seymour  having  died;  and 
ai\er  some  negotiations  upon  the  continent,  he  contract- 
ed marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves,  his  aim  being,  by 
her  means,  to  fortify  his  alliance  with  the  princes  of  Oe^ 
many.  6.  His  aversion,  however,  to  the  queen  secretly 
increased  every  day ;  and  he  at  length  resolved  to  get  rid  of 
her  and  his  prime  minister  together.  He  had  a  strong  cause 
of  dislike  to  him  for  his  late  unpropitious  alliance ;  and  a 
new  motive  was  soon  added  for  increasing  his  displeaBure. 
Henry  had  fixed  his  affection  on  Catharine  Howajnd,  niece 
to  the  duke  of  Norfolk ;  and  the  only  method  of  gratifying 
this  new  passion  was,  as  in  the  former  cases,  discarding  the 
present  queen  to  make  room  for  a  new  one.  The  duke  of 
Norfolk  had  long  been  Cromwell's  mortal  enemy,  and  eageriy 
embraced  this  opportunity  to  destroy  a  man  he  considered  as 
his  rival.  7.  He  therefore,  made  use  of  all  his  niece's  arts 
to  ruin  the  favourite ;  and  when  this  project  was  ripe  for 
execution,  he  obtained  a  commission  from  the  king  to  arrest 
Cromwell  for  high-treason.  His  disgrace  was  no  sooner 
known,  than  all  his  friends  forsook  him,  except  Cranmer, 
who  wrote  such  a  letter  to  Henry  in  his  behalf,  as  no  other 
man  in  the  kingdom  would  have  presumed  to  offer.  How- 
ever, he  was  accused  in  parliament  of  heresy  and  treason  ; 
and  without  even  being  heard  in  his  own  defence,  condemn- 
ed to  suffer  the  pains  of  death,  as  the  king  should  think 
proper  to  direct.  8.  When  he  was  brought  to  the  scaffold, 
his  regard  for  his  son  hindered  him  from  expatiating  upon 
his  own  innocence.  He  thanked  God  for  bringing  him  to 
death  for  his  transgressions ;  confessed  he  had  often  been 
seduced,  but  that  he  now  died  in  the  catholic  faith. 

But  the  measure  of  Henry's  severities  was  not  yet  filled 
up.  He  had  thought  himself  very  happy  in  his  new  mar- 
riage* He  was  so  captivated  with  the  queen's  accomplish- 
mentSi  that  he  gave  public  thanks  for  his  felicity,  and  desired 
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his  confeBBor  to  join  with  him  in  the  same  thanksgiving. 
S.  This jt^.howeveriWasofveryshortduralioa.  Whileihe 
king  waa  at  York,  upon  an  intended  conrerence  with  the 
king  of  Scotland,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Lassels  waited  upon 
Cranmer  at  London;  and,  from  the  information  of  his  sis- 
ter, vbo  had  been  servant  to  tlie  dutchess-dowager  of  Nor- 
folk, he  gave  a  very  sarprising  account  of  the  queen's  crimi- 
nality. When  the  queen  was  first  examined  relative  to 
her  crime,  she  denied  the  charge  (  but  afterwards,  finding 
that  her  accomplices  were  her  accusers,  she  confessed  her 
crime  in  part,  but  denied  some  of  the  circumstances.  10. 
Three  m&ids  of  honour,  who  were  admitted  to  her  secrets, 
still  further  alleged  her  guilt;  and  some  of  them  made 
such  confessions  as  tended  to  augment  the  nature  of  her 
crime.  The  servile  parliament,  upon  being  informed  of 
the  qoeen'a  crime  and  confession,  quickly  found  her  guilty, 
and  petitioned  the  king  that  she  might  be  punished  with 
death ;  that  the  same  penalty  might  be  indicted  on  the 
lady  Rochford,  her  friend  and  confidant ;  and  that  her 
grandmother,  the  dutchess-dowager  of  Norfolk,  together 
with  her  faitker,  mother,  and  nine  others,  men  and  women, 
as  having  been  privy  to  the  queen's  irregularities,  should 

Esrticipate  in  her  punishment.  With  this  petition  the 
ing  was  most  graciously  pleased  to  agree ;  they  were 
condemned  to  death  by  an  act  of  alteunder,  which,  at  the 
same  time,  made  it  capital  for  all  persona  to  conceal  their 
knowledge  of  the  criminslity  of  any  future  queen.  11. 
The  queen  was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  together  with  the 
lady  Kochford,  who  found  no  great  degree  of  compassion, 
as  she  had  herself  before  tampered  in  blood. 
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SECTION  VL 


1.  (A.D.  1543.)  In  about  a  year  after  the  death  of  the 
last  queen*  Henry  once  more  changed  his  condition,  by 
marrying  his  sixth  and  last  wife,  Catherine  Pair,  who  was 
a  widow.  She  was  the  widow  of  the  late  lord  Latimer; 
and  was  considered  as  a  woman  of  discretion  and  virtue. 
She  had  already  passed  the  meridian  of  life,  and  managed 
this  capricious  tyrant's  temper  with  prudence  and  success. 

2.  Still,  however,  the  king's  severity  to  his  subjects  con- 
tinued as  fierce  as  ever.  For  some  time  he  had  been  incom- 
moded by  an  ulcer  in  his  leg ;  the  pain  of  which,  added  to 
his  corpulence  and  other  infirmities,  increased  bis  natural 
irascibility  to  such  a  degree,  that  scarcely  any  of  his  domes- 
tics approached  him  without  terror.  It  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, therefore,  that  any  who  diiTered  from  him  in  opinion 
should,  at  this  time  particularly,  hope  for  pardon. 

8.  Though  his  health  was  declining  apace,  yet  his  im- 
placable cruelties  were  not  the  less  frequent.  His  resentment 
was  difittsed  indiscriminately  to  all ;  at  one  time  a  protes- 
tant,  and  at  another  a  catholic,  were  the  objects  of  his  se- 
verity. The  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  his  son,  the  earl  of 
Surry,  were  the  last  that  felt  the  injustice  of  the  tjrrant's 
groundless  suspicions.  4.  The  duke  was  a  nobleman  who 
had  served  the  king  with  talent  and  fidelity ;  his  son  was 
a  young  man  of  the  most  promising  hopes,  who  excelled  in 
every  accomplishment  that  became  a  scholar,  a  courtier, 
and  a  soldier.  He  excelled  in  all  the  military  exercises 
which  were  then  in  request ;  he  encouraged  the  fine  arts 
by  his  practice  and  example ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
he  was  &e  first  who  brought  our  language,  in  his  poetical 
pieces,  to  any  degree  of  refinement.  6.  He  celebrated 
the  fair  Oeraldine  in  all  his  sonnets,  and  maintained  her 
superior  beauty  in  all  places  of  public  contention.    These 
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qaalificatioiis,  howeTer,  were  no  tafegoard  to  him  against 
Henry's  snapiciona ;  he  had  dropped  some  ezpreaaions  of 
resentment  against  the  king's  ministers,  upon  being  dis- 
placed from  the  government  of  Boulogne ;  and  the  whole 
family  was  become  obnoxious  from  the  late  conduct 
of  Catharine  Howard*  the  queen,  who  was  executed.  6. 
From  these  motives,  therefore,  private  orders  were  given 
to  arrest  father  and  son;  and  accordingly  they  were  ar- 
rested both  on  the  same  day,  and  confined  in  the  Tower. 
Surry  being  a  commoner,  his  trial  was  the  more  expe- 
ditious :  and  as  to  proofs,  there  were  many  informers  base 
enough  to  betray  the  intimacies  of  private  confidence,  and 
all  the  connexions  of  blood.  The  dutchess-dowager  of 
Richmond,  Surry's  own  sister,  enlisted  herself  among  the 
number  of  his  accusers ;  and  sir  Richard  Southwell  also. 
Us  most  intimate  friend,  charged  him  with  infidelity  to 
the  king.  7.  It  would  seem  Uiat,  at  this  dreary  period, 
there  was  neither  faith  nor  honour  to  be  found  in  til  the 
nation.  Surry  denied  the  charge,  and  challenged  his  ac- 
cuser to  single  combat.  This  favour  was  refused  him ;  and 
it  was  alleged  that  he  had  quartered  the  arms  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  on  his  escutcheon,  which  alone  was  sufficient 
to  convict  him  of  aspiring  to  the  crown.  To  this  he  could 
make  no  reply ;  and  indeed  any  answer  would  have  been 
needless;  for  neither  parliaments  nor  juries,  during  this 
reign,  seemed  to  be  guided  by  any  other  proofs  but  the  will 
of  the  crown.  8.  This  young  nobleman  was,  therefore, 
condemned  for  high-treason,  notwithstanding  his  eloquent 
and  spirited  defence ;  and  the  sentence  was  soon  after  exe- 
cuted upon  him  on  Tower-hill.  In  the  mean  time  the  duke 
endeavoured  to  mollify  the  king  by  letters  of  submission ; 
but  the  monster's  hard  heart  was  rarely  subject  to  tender 
impressions.  9.  The  parliament  meeting  on  the  fourteenth 
day  of  January  (A.D.  1546),  a  bill  of  attainder  was  found 
against  the  duke  of  Norfolk ;  as  it  was  thought  he  could  not 
•o  easily  have  been  convicted  on  a  fair  hearing  by  his 
peers.  The  death-warrant  was  made  out,  and  immecUately 
sent  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower.  The  duke  prepared  for 
death ;  the  following  morning  was  to  be  his  last ;  but  an 
event  of  jpeater  consequence  to  the  kingdom  intervened,  and 
prevented  his  execution. 

10.  The  king  had  been  for  some  time  approaching  fast 
towards  his  end ;  and  for  several  days  all  Uiose  about  his 
person  plainly  saw  that  his  speedy  death  was  inevitable. 

9. 
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The  disorder  in  his  leg  was  now  grown  extremely  painful ; 
and  this,  added  to  his  monstrous  corpulency,  which  ren- 
dered him  unable  t6  stir,  made  him  more  Airious  than  a 
chained  lion.  He  had  been  very  stem  and  severe ;  he  was 
now  outrageous.  In  this  state  he  had  continued  for  nearly 
four  years  before  his  death,  the  terror  of  all,  and  the  tor- 
mentor of  himself;  his  courtiers  having  no  inclination  to 
make  an  enemy  of  him,  as  they  were  more  ardently  em- 
ployed in  conspiring  the  death  of  each  other.*  11.  In  this 
manner,  therefore,  he  was  suffered  to  struggle,  without  any 
of  his  domestics  having  the  courage  to  warn  him  of  his  ap- 
proaching end ;  as  more  than  once,  during  this  reign,  per- 
sons had  been  put  to  death  for  foretelling  the  death  of  the 
king.  At  last,  sir  Anthony  Denny  had  the  courage  to  dis- 
close to  him  this  dreadful  secret ;  and,  contrary  to  his  usual 
custom,  he  received  the  tidings  with  an  expression  of  resig- 
nation. 12.  His  anguish  and  remorse  were  at  this  time 
greater  than  can  be  expressed ;  he  desired  that  Cranmer 
might  be  sent  for ;  but  before  that  prelate  could  arrive  he 
was  speechless.  Cranmer  desired  him  to  give  some  sign 
of  his  dying  in  the  faith  of  Christ ;  he  squeezed  his  hand, 
and  immediately  expired,  af\er  a  reign  of  thirty-seven  years 
and  nine  months,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

13.  Some  kings  have  been  tyrants  from  contradiction 
and  revolt;  some  from  being  misled  by  favourites;  and 
some  from  a  spirit  of  party ;  but  Henry  was  cruel  from  a 

*  The  irritabilitjr  of  the  king  wu  so  ungovenable,^  that  many  fell  victun 
to  it :  and  his  queen,  who  constantly  attended  him  with  the  most  tender  and 
dtttiml  care,  had  abo,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  fi>llowinj|f  account,  neariy  Alien 
a  sacrifice.  Henry's  flivourite  topic  of  convenation  was  dieology,  and 
Catharine  had  unwarily  ventured  to  raise  olgections  aninst  his  arguineniB. 
Henry,  highly  provoked  that  she  should  presume  to  dmer  from  his  o|Mnion. 
oompiainM  of  her  obstinacy  to  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  the  chancel- 
lor, who  inflamed  bis  anger  by  representing  the  qneen  as  a  dangerous  here- 
tic. Hurried  by  their  insinuations,  he  went  so  far  as  to  direct  the  chancellor 
to  draw  up  articles  of  impeachment,  which  he  signed.  This  paper  ibrtu- 
nately  fell  into  the  hands  <»  one  of  the  queen's  friends,  who  immediately  car^ 
ried  the  intelligence  to  her.  Next  morning  she  paid,  her  usual  visit  to  the 
king,  and  finding  him  disposed  to  challenge  her  to  an  argument  on  divinity, 
she  modesdy  deeluied  tne  conversation,  ■aying,  that  it  did  not  become  a 
weak  woman  to  dispute  with  one,  who,  by  his  superior  learning,  was  enti- 
tled to  dictate,  not  only  to  her,  but  to  the  whole  world ;  and  that  if  ever  she 
had  ventured  to  object  to  any  thuig  he  advanced,  it  was  only  for  the  sake 
of  her  own  instruction,  and  to  engage  him  upon  topics  which  diverted  his 
pains.  This  seasonable  piece  of  flattery  suddenly  revived  his  aflectionB,  and 
the  chancellor  coming  soon  after  witii  a  numerous  escort,  to  seize  the  queen 
and  carry  her  to  the  Tower,  the  king  treated  him  veiy  roughly,  calling  him 
knave,  rool,  and  beast,  and  commanded  him  to  be  gone^— Z>8  JMaJmOe^s 
Oreat  Britain. 
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depraved  diipoaition  alone ;  cruel  in  goveniinent,  cruel  in 
religion,  aad  cniel  in  his  family.  Our  divines  have  taken 
■ome  pains  to  vindicate  the  character  of  this  brutal  prince, 
aa  if  his  conduct  and  our  reformalion  bad  any  connexion 
with  each  other.  There  ia  nothing  bo  absurd  as  to  defend 
the  one  by  the  other;  the  most  noble  designs  are  brought 
about  by  the  moat  vicious  instruments ;  for  we  see  even  that 
CTuelty  and  injustice  were  thought  necessary  to  be  empbyed 
in  our  holy  redemption. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

EDWARD  VL 
Born  1S37.    Died  July  8, 1S53.     Began  to  reign  Jan.  S9, 1547.    Reigned  6|  yean. 

1.  (A.  D.  1647.)  Henrt  the  Eighth  was  succeeded  on 
the  throne  by  his  only  son,  Edward  the  Sixth,  now  in  the 
ninth  year  of  his  age.  The  late  king,  in  his  will,  which  he 
expected  would  be  implicitly  obeyed,  fixed  the  majority  of 
the  prince  at  the  completion  of  his  eighteenth  year ;  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  appointed  sixteen  executors  of  his  will,  to 
whom,  during  the  minority,  he  intrusted  the  goyemment  of 
the  kme  and  kingdom :  the  duke  of  Somerset,  as  protector, 
being  placed  at  their  head. 

2.  The  protector,  in  his  schemes  for  advancing  the  re- 
formation, had  always  recourse  to  the  counsels  of  Cranmer, 
who,  being  a  man  oi  moderation  and  prudence,  was  averse 
to  violent  changes,  and  determined  to  bring  over  the  people 
by  insensible  innovations  to  his  own  peculiar  system. 

3.  A  committee  of  bishops  and  divines  had  been  appointed 
by  the  council  to  frame  a  liturgy  for  the  service  of  the 
church ;  and  this  work  was  executed  with  great  moderation, 
precision,  and  accuracy.  A  law  was  also  enacted,  permit- 
ting priests  to  marry ;  the  ceremony  of  auricular  confession, 
though  not  abolished,  was  left  at  the  discretion  of  the  people, 
who  were  not  displeased  at  being  freed  from  the  spiritual 
tyranny  of  their  instructors  ;  the  doctrine  of  the  real  pre- 
sence was  the  last  tenet  of  popery  that  was  wholly  aban- 
doned by  the  people,  as  both  the  clergy  and  laity  were  loth 
to  renounce  so  miraculous  a  benefit  as  it  was  asserted  to  be. 
4.  However,  at  last,  not  only  this,  but  all  the  principal 
opinions  and  practices  of  the  catholic  religion,  contrary  to 
what  the  Scripture  authorizes,  were  abolished;  and  the 
reformation,  such  as  we  have  it,  was  almost  entirely  com- 
pleted in  England.  With  all  these  innovations  the  people 
and  clergy  in  general  acquiesced ;  and  Gardiner  and  Bon- 
ner were  the  only  persons  whose  opposition  was  thought  of 
any  weight ;  they  were,  therefore,  sent  to  the  Tower,  and 
threatened  with  Uie  king's  further  displeasure  in  case  of  dis- 
obedience,    A.D.  1548. 
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5.  For  aU  these  the  protector  guined  great  applause  and 
popularity;  but  he  was  raised  to  an  ennable  degrree  of 
eminence,  and  his  enemies  were  nomerous  in  proportion  to 
his  exaltation.  Of  all  the  ministers  at  that  time  in  conncil, 
Dudley,  earl  of  Warwick,  was  the  most  artful,  ambitious, 
and  unprincipled.  Resolved,  at  any  rate,  to  possess  the 
principal  place  under  the  king,  he  cared  not  what  means 
were  to  be  used  in  acquiring  it.  However,  unwilling  to 
throw  off  the  mask,  he  covered  the  most  exorbitant  views 
under  the  fairest  appearances.  Having  associated  himself 
with  the  earl  of  Southampton,  he  formed  a  strong  party  in 
the  council,  who  were  determined  to  free  themselves  from 
the  control  the  protector  assumed  over  them.  That  noble* 
man  was,  in  fact,  now  grown  obnoxious  to  a  very  prevailing 
party  in  the  kingdom.  7.  He  was  hated  by  the  nobles  for 
his  superior  magnificence  and  power ;  he  was  hated  by  the 
catholic  party  for  his  regard  to  the  reformation ;  he  was 
disliked  by  many  for  his  severity  to  his  brother ;  besides, 
the  great  estate  he  had  raised  at  the  expense  of  the  church 
and  the  crown  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  all.  The  palace* 
which  he  was  then  building  in  the  Strand  served  also,  by 
its  magnificence,  and  still  more  so  by  the  unjust  methods 
that  were  taken  to  raise  it,  to  expose  him  to  the  censures  of 
the  public.  The  parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  with  three 
bishops*  houses,  were  pulled  down  to  furnish-  ground  and 
materials  for  the  structure. 

8.  He  was  soon  afterwards  sent  to  the  Tower ;  and  the 
chief  article  of  which  he  was  accused  was  his  usurpation  of 
the  government,  and  taking  all  the  power  into  his  own 
hands  ;  but  his  great  riches  were  the  real  cause.  Several 
others  of  a  slighter  tint  were  added  to  invigorate  this  accu- 
sation, but  none  of  them  could  be  said  to  amount  to  high- 
treason.  0.  In  consequence  of  these,  a  bill  of  attainder  was 
preferred  against  him  in  the  house  of  lords :  but  Somerset 
contrived  for  this  time  to  elude  the  rigour  of  their  sentence, 
by  having  previously,  on  his  knees,  confessed  the  charge 
before  the  members  of  the  council.  10.  In  consequence  of 
this  confession,  he  was  deprived  of  all  his  offices  and  goods, 
together  with  a  great  part  of  his  landed  estates,  which  were 
forfeited  to  the  use  of  the  crown.  This  fine  on  his  estate 
was  soon  afrer  remitted  by  the  king ;  and  Somerset,  once 
more,  contrary  to  Uie  expectation  of  all,  recovered  his  11- 
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berty.    He  was  even  readmitted  into  the  council.     Happy 
for  him  if  his  ambition  had  not  rerived  with  his  security  ! 

11.  In  fact,  he  could  not  help  now  and  then  bursting  out 
into  invectiTes  against  the  king  and  government,  which  were 
quickly  carried  to  his  secret  enemy,  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
who  was  now  become  the  duke  of  Northumberland.  As  he 
was  surrounded  with  that  nobleman's  creatures,  they  took 
care  to  reveal  all  the  designs  which  they  had  themselves 
first  suggested ;  and  Somerset  soon  found  Uie  &tal  effects  of 
his  rivd.  s  resentment.  12.  He  was,  by  Northumberland's 
command,  arrested,  with  many  more  accused  of  being  his 
partisans,  and  was,  with  his  wife,  the  dutchess,  also  thrown 
wto  prison.  He  was  now  accused  of  having  formed  a 
design  to  raise  an  insurrection  in  the  north ;  of  attacking 
the  train-bands  on  a  muster-day ;  of  plotting  to  secure  the 
Tower,  and  to  excite  a  rebellion  in  London. 

13.  These  charges  he  strenuously  denied ;  but  he  con- 
fessed one  of  as  heinous  a  nature,  which  was,  that  he  had 
laid  a  project  for  murdering  Northumberland,  Northampton, 
and  Pembroke  at  a  banquet,  which  was  to  be  given  them 
by  lord  Paget  He  was  soon  after  brought  to  trial  before 
the  marquis  of  Winchester,  who  sat  as  high-steward  on  the 
occasion,  with  twenty-seven  peers  more,  including  Northum- 
berland, Pembroke,  and  Northampton,  who  were  at  once 
lus  judges  and  accusers;  and  being  found  guilty,  was 
brought  to  the  scaffold  on  Tower-hill,  where  he  appeared 
without  the  least  emotion,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  concourse 
of  the  populace,  by  whom  he  was  beloved.  14.  He  spoke 
to  them  with  grcfht  composure,  protesting  that  he  had  always 
promoted  the  service  of  his  king,  and  Uie  interests  of  true 
religion  to  the  best  of  his  power.  The  people  attested  their 
belief  of  what  he  said  by  crying  out,  **  It  is  most  true."  An 
universal  tumult  was  beginning  to  take  place  ;  but  Somerset 
desiring  them  to  be  still,  and  not  interrupt  his  last  medita- 
tions, but  to  join  with  him  in  prayer,  he  laid  down  his  head, 
and  submitted  to  the  stroke  of  the  executioner. 

15.  In  the  mean  time,  Northumberland  had  long  aimed 
at  the  first  authority ;  and  the  infirm  state  of  the  king's 
health  opened  alluring  prospects  to  his  ambition.  He  re^ 
presented  to  that  young  prince  that  his  sisters,  Mary  and 
Elizabeth,  who  were  appointed  by  Henry's  will  to  succeed 
in  failure  of  direct  heirs  to  the  crown,  haa  been  declared  ille- 
gitimate by  parliament ;  that  the  queen  of  Scots,  his  aunt, 
stood  excluded  by  the  king's  will,  and,  being  an  alien  also. 
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lost  all  right  of  succeeding.  16.  And,  as  the  three  princesses 
were  thus  legally  excluded,  the  succession  naturally  devolved 
to  the  marchioness  of  Dorset,  whose  next  heir  was  the  lady 
Jane  Grey,  a  lady  every  way  accomplished  for  government, 
as  well  by  the  charms  of  her  person  as  the  virtues  and  ac- 
quirements of  her  mind.  The  king,  who  had  long  sub- 
mitted to  all  the  politic  views  of  this  designing  minister, 
agreed  to  have  the  succession  admitted  to  council,  where 
Northumberland  had  influence  soon  after  to  procure  an  easy 
concurrence. 

17.  In  the  mean  time,  as  the  king's  health  declined,  the 
minister  laboured  to  strengthen  his  own  interests  and  con- 
nexions. His  first  aim  was  to  secure  the  interest  of  the 
marquis  of  Dorset,  father  to  lady  Jane  Grey,  by  procuring 
for  him  the  title  of  duke  of  Suffolk,  which  was  lately  become 
extinct  Having  thus  obliged  this  nobleman,  he  then  pro- 
posed a  match  between  his  fourth  son,  lord  Guildford  Dud- 
ley and  the  lady  Jane  Grey.  18.  Still  bent  on  spreading 
his  interests  as  widely  as  possible,  he  married  his  own 
daughter  to  Lord  Hastings,  and  had  these  marriages  solem- 
nized with  all  possible  pomp  and  festivity.  Meanwhile, 
Edward  continued  to  languish,  and  several  fatal  symptoms 
of  consumption  began  to  appear.  It  was  hoped,  however, 
that  his  youth  and  temperance  might  get  the  better  of  his 
disorders ;  and,  from  their  love,  the  people  were  unwilling 
to  think  him  in  danger.  19.  It  had  been  remarked,  indeed, 
by  some,  that  his  health  was  visibly  seen  to  decline  from 
the  moment  that  the  Dudleys  were  brought  about  his  per^ 
son.  The  character  of  Northumberland  might  have  justly 
given  some  colour  to  suspicion  ;  and  his  removing  all,  ex- 
cept his  own  emissaries,  from  about  the  king,  stiU  farther 
increased  the  distrusts  of  the  people.  Northumberland, 
however,  was  no  way  uneasy  at  their  murmurs ;  he  was  as- 
siduous in  his  attendance  upon  the  king,  and  professed  the 
most  anxious  concern  for  his  safety  ;  but  still  drove  forward 
his  darling  scheme  of  transferring  the  succession  to  his  own 
danghter-in-law. 

20.  The  young  king  was  put  into  the  hands  of  an  igno- 
rant woman,  who  very  confidently  undertook  his  cure. 
After  the  use  of  her  medicines,  all  the  bad  symptoms  in- 
creased to  a  most  violent  decree ;  he  felt  a  difficulty  of  speech 
and  breathing ;  his  pulse  faued ;  his  legs  swelled ;  his  colour 
became  livid,  and  many  other  symptoms  appeared  of  his 
approaching  end.    He  expired  at  Greenwich,  in  the  six- 
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leenth  year  of  hii  age,  and  the  aevenUi  of  his  reign,  greatly 
regretted  by  all,  ai  hie  early  virtues  gave  a  prospect  of  the 
coDtinuance  of  a  happy  reign,  Jul;r  0,  156S. 

Ad  anecdote  is  related  of  this  lung  to  illustrate  his  piety 
and  reverence  for  the  Scriptures.  When  io  his  library,  one 
d^,  being  desirous  to  reach  a  book  on  a  high  shelf,  he  was 
offered  a  large  Bible  as  a  footstool.  But  he  refused  the 
ofier,  with  strong  expressions  of  disapprobation  towards  the 
attendant  who  had  made  it. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  the  government  was  condacted 
mildly,  until  the  Protector  Somerset  was  degraded  from  bis 
authority  by  the  rising  influence  of  Dudley,  Duke  of  Pforth- 
nmberland,  who  was  secretly  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  not  so 
mild  or  popular  s  ruler.  Yet,  throughout  the  whole  reign  of 
Edward  VI.,  no  religious  party  was  persecuted,  except  those 
who  denied  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religicmt. 
It  would  have  been  well  for  the  honour  of  a  church  which 
has  produced  nnny  great  men,  and  to  which  the  modem 
world  is  indebted  for  the  very  existence  of  Christianity,  if  it 
had  not  been  tempted  aAer  this  period  to  commence  a  veiy 
didferenl  course  of  sctioD. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
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].  (A.D.  1663.)  Upon  the  death  of  Edward,  two  candi- 
dates put  in  their  preleoaiona  to  the  crown  ;  Mary,  Henry's 
danghter  by  Catharine  of  Arragon,  relying  on  the  jnatice  of 
her  caate ;  and  lady  Jane  Crey,  being  nominated  in  the 
late  young  king's  wQl,  and  npon  the  support  of  the  duke  of 
NorUiumberland,  her  father-in  law.  Mary  was  Btrongly  bi- 
goted to  the  popish  euperstitiona,  having  been  bred  up  HmonR 
churchmen,  and  having  been  even  taught  to  prefer  martyr- 
dom to  a  denial  of  her  belief.  2.  As  she  had  lived  in  conti- 
nual reatraint,  she  wu  reserved  and  gloomy ;  she  had,  even 
daring  the  Ufe  of  her  father,  the  resolution  to  maintsin  her 
sentiments,  and  refiised  to  comply  with  his  new  inititutions. 
Her  zeal  had  rendered  her  ftirious  ;  and  she  was  not  only 
blindly  attached  lo  her  religions  opinions,  but  even  to  the 
popish  clergy  who  maintained  them.  8.  On  the  other  hand, 
Jane  Grey  was  stron^y  attached  to  the  reformers  ;  and, 
ihougfa  yet  bnt  sixteen,  her  Judgment  had  attained  to  sDch 
a  degree  of  maturity  as  few  have  been  found  to  possess. 
AQ  historians  agree  that  the  solidity  of  her  understanding, 
improved  by  continnal  application,  rendered  her  the  wonder 
of  her  age.     Jane,  who  was  in  a  great  measnre  ignorant  of 
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all  the  transactions  in  her  favour,  was  struck  with  equal 
grief  and  surprise  when  she  received  intelligence  of  them. 
She  shed  a  flood  of  tears,  appeared  inconsolable,  and  it  was 
not  without  the  utmost  difficulty  that  she  yielded  to  the  en- 
treaties of  Northumberland,  and  the  duke  her  father.  4. 
Orders  were  given  also  for  proclaiming  her  throughout  the 
kingdom ;  but  these  were  but  very  remissly  obeyed.  When 
she  was  proclaimed  in  the  city,  the  people  heard  her  acces- 
sion made  public  without  any  signs  of  pleasure ;  no  applause 
ensued,  and  some  even  expressed  their  scorn  and  con- 
tempt 

6.  In  the  mean  time,  Mary,  who  had  retired,  upon  the 
news  of  the  king's  deaths  to  Kenning  Hall,  in  Norfolk,  sent 
circular  letters  to  all  the  great  towns  and  nobility  in  the 
kingdom,  reminding  them  of  her  right,  and  commanding 
them  to  proclaim  her  without  delay.  Her  claims  soon  be- 
came irresistible  ;  in  a  little  time  she  found  herself  at  the 
head  of  forty  thousand  men  ;  while  the  few  who  attended 
Northumberland  continued  irresolute,  and  he  even  feared  to 
lead  them  to  the  encounter. 

6.  Lady  Jane,  thus  finding  that  all  was  lost,  resigned  her 
royalty,  which  she  had  held  but  ten  days,  with  marks  of 
real  satisfaction,  and  retired  with  her  mother  to  their  own 
habitation.  Northumberland,  also,  who  found  his  affairs 
desperate,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  stem  the  tide  of  po- 
pular opposition,  attempted  to  quit  the  kingdom ;  but  he  was 
prevented  by  the  band  of  pensioner  guards,  who  informed 
him  that  he  must  stay  to  justify  their  conduct  in  being  led 
out  against  their  lawful  sovereign.  Thus  circumvented  on 
all  sides,  he  delivered  himself  up  to  Mary,  and  was  soon  af- 
terwards executed  in  a  summary  way.  Sentence  was  also 
pronounced  against  lady  Jane  and  lord  Guildford,  but  with- 
out any  intention  for  the  present  of  putting  it  into  execution. 

7.  Mary  now  entered  London,  and  with  very  little  effu- 
sion of  blood  saw  herself  joyfully  proclaimed,  and  peaceably 
setded  on  the  throne.  This  was  a  flattering  prospect ;  but 
soon  the  pleasing  phantom  was  dissolved.  Mary  was  mo- 
rose, and  a  bigot ;  she  was  resolved  to  give  back  their  for- 
mer power  to  the  clergy  ;  and  thus  once  more  to  involve  the 
kingdom  in  all  the  horrors  from  which  it  had  just  emerged. 
Gardiner,  Tonstal,  Day,  Heath,  and  Vesey,  who  had  l^en 
confined  or  suffered  losses,  for  their  catholic  opinions,  dur- 
ing the  late  reign^  were  taken  from  prison,  reinstated  in  their 
sees,  and  their  former  sentences  repealed. 
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8.  A  parliament,  which  the  qaeen  called  soon  after,  seem- 
ed willing  to  concur  in  all  her  measures  ;  they  at  one  blow 
repealed  all  the  statutes,  with  regard  to  religion,  which  had 
passed  during  the  reign  of  her  predecessors  ;  so  that  the  na- 
tional religion  was  again  placed  on  the  same  footing  on  which 
it  stood  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

9.  While  religion  was  thus  returning  to  its  primitive 
abuses,  the  queen's  ministers,  who  were  willing  to  strengthen 
her  power  by  a  catholic  alliance,  had  been  for  some  time 
looking  out  for  a  proper  consort ;  and  they  at  length  chose 
Philip,  prince  of  Spain,  son  to  the  celebrated  Charles  the 
Fifth.  In  order  to  avoid  any  disagreeable  remonstrance 
from  the  people,  the  articles  oi  marriage  were  drawn  as  fa- 
vourable as  possible  to  the  interest  and  honour  of  England  ; 
and  this  in  some  measure  stilled  the  clamours  that  had  uready 
been  begun  against  it. 

10.  The  discontents  of  the  people  rose  to  such  a  pitch, 
that  ail  insurrection,  headed  by  sir  Thomas  Wyat,  suc- 
ceeded; but  Wyat,  being  made  prisoner,  was  condemned 
and  executed,  with  some  of  his  adherents.  But  what  ex- 
cited the  compassion  of  the  people  most  of  all,  was  the 
execution  of  lady  Jane  Grey,  and  her  husband,  lord  Guild- 
ford Dudley,  who  were  involved  in  the  punishment,  though 
not  in  the  guilt  of  this  insurrection.  11.  Two  days  after 
Wyat  was  apprehended,  lady  Jane  and  her  husband  were 
oraered  to  prepare  for  death.  Lady  Jane,  who  had  long 
before  seen  the  threatening  blow,  was  no  way  surprised  at 
the  message,  but  bore  it  with  heroic  resolution  ;  and  being 
informed  that  she  had  three  days  to  prepare,  she  seemed 
displeased  at  so  long  a  delay.  12.  On  the  day  of  her  exe- 
cution her  husband  desired  permission  to  see  her ;  but  this 
she  refused,  as  she  knew  the  parting  would  be  too  tender 
for  her  fortitude  to  withstand.  The  place  at  first  designed 
for  their  execution  was  without  the  Tower:  but  their  youth, 
beauty,  and  innocence  being  likely  to  raise  an  insurrection 
among  the  people,  orders  were  given  that  they  should  be 
executed  within  the  verge  of  the  Tower.  13.  Lord  Dudley 
was  the  first  that  suffered ;  and  while  the  lady  Jane  was 
conducting  to  the  place  of  execution,  the  officers  of  the 
Tower  met  her,  bearing  along  the  headless  body  of  her 
husband  streaming  with  blood,  in  order  to  be  interred  in 
the  Tower  chapel.  She  looked  on  the  corpse  for  some  time 
withoDt  any  emotion :  and  then,  with  a  sigh,  desired  them 


to  proceed.  14.  On  the  scaflbld  she  made  a  speech,  in 
which  she  a]leged<hal  her  ofiTeuce  wae  not  the  having  laid 
her  hand  upon  the  crown,  but  the  not  rejecting  it  with  suf- 
ficient constancy ;  that  she  had  less  erred  through  ambilion 
than  filial  obedience ;  and  she  wiUingly  accepted  death  as 
the  only  atonement  she  could  make  to  the  injured  state ; 
and  was  ready  b^  her  punishment  to  show,  that  innocence 
is  no  plea  in  excuse  for  deeds  that  tend  to  injure  the 
oommnnity.  After  speaking  to  this  efi'ect,  she  caused  her> 
■elf  to  be  disrobed  by  her  women,  and  with  a  steady  serene 
countenance  submitted  to  the  executioner. 

IS.  At  the  head  of  those  who  drove  these  violent  mea- 
■nree  forward  were  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
cardinal  Pole,  who  was  now  returned  from  Italy.  Pole, 
who  was  nearly  allied  by  birth  td  the  rOyal  family,  had 
always  conscientiously  actnered  to  the  catholic  religion,  and 
had  incurred  Henry's  displeasure,  not  only  by  refusing  to 
assent  to  })is  measures,  but  by  writing  against  him.  16.  It 
was  for  this  adherence  that  he  was  cherished  by  the  pope, 
and  now  sent  over  to  England  as  legale  from  the  Iwdy  sae. 
Gardiner  was  a  man  of  a  very  different  character;  his  chief 
aim  was  to  please  the  reigning  prince,  and  he  had  shown 
already  many  instances  of  his  prudent  conformity. 
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1.  (A.  D.  1554.)  A  PBUKcimoM,  therefore,  began  by 
the  martyrdom  of  Hooper,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  and  Rogers, 
prebendary  of  St,  Paul's.  They  were  exsmined  by  com- 
miesioners  appointed  by  the  queen,  with  the  chancellor  at 
the  head  of  them.  Sannders  and  Taylor,  two  other  clergy- 
men, whose  zeal  had  been  diitinguished  in  carrying  on  the 
reformation,  were  the  next  that  suffered. 

2.  Bonner,  bishop  of  London,  bloated  at  once  with  rage 
and  luxury,  let  loose  his  vengeance  without  restraint,  and 
teemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in  the  pains  of  the  unhappy  suf- 
ferers ;  while  the  queen,  by  her  letters,  exhorted  him  to 
pursue  the  pioas  work  without  pity  or  interruption.  Soon 
after,  in  obedience  to  her  commands,  Ridley,  bishop  of 
London,  and  the  venerable  Latimer,  bishop  of  Worcester, 
were  condemned  together.  8.  Ridley  had  been  one  of  the 
ablest  champions  for  the  reformation ;  his  piety,  learning, 
and  solidity  of  judgment  were  admired  by  bis  friends  and 
dreaded  by  his  enemies.  The  night  before  his  execution, 
he  invited  the  mayor  of  Oxford  and  his  wife  to  see  him ; 
and,  when  he  beheld  them  melted  into  tears,  he  himself 
appeared  quite  ntunoved,  inwardly  supported  and  comforted 
in  that  hour  of  agony.  When  he  was  brought  to  the  stake 
to  be  burnt,  he  found  his  old  friend  Latimer  there  before 
him.  4.  Of  all  the  prelates  of  that  age,  Latimer  was  th« 
most  remarkable  for  his  unaffected  piety,  and  the  simpUcity 
of  his  manners.  He  had  never  learnt  to  flatter  in  courts ; 
and  his  open  rebuke  was  dreaded  by  all  the  great,  who  at 
that  time  too  much  deserved  it.    6.  His  sermons,  which 
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remain  to  this  day,  show  that  he  had  much  learning  and 
much  wit ;  and  there  is  an  air  of  sincerity  running  through 
them,  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  When  Ridley  began  to 
comfort  his  ancient  friend,  Latimer  was  as  ready,  on  his 
part,  to  return  the  kind  office :  '*  Be  of  good  cheer,  brother," 
cried  he ;  '*  we  shall  this  day  kindle  such  a  torch  in  Eng- 
land, as,  I  trust  in  God,  shall  never  be  extinguished.'*  6.  A 
furious  bigot  ascended  to  preach  to  them  and  the  people, 
while  the  fire  was  preparing;  and  Ridley  gave  a  most 
serious  attention  to  his  discourse.  No  way  distracted  by 
the  preparations  about  him,  he  heard  him  to  the  last,  and 
then  told  him  he  was  ready  to  answer  all  he  had  preached 
upon,  if  he  were  permitted  a  short  indulgence  ;  but  this  was 
refused  him.  At  length  fire  was  set  to  the  pile ;  Latimer 
was  soon  out  of  pain :  but  Ridley  continued  to  suffer  much 
longer,  his  legs  being  consumed  before  the  fire  reached  his 
vitals. 

7.  Oranmer's  death  followed  soon  after,  and  struck  the 
whole  nation  with  horror.  His  love  of  life  had  formerly 
prevailed.  In  an  unguarded  moment  he  was  induced  to 
sign  a  paper  condemning  the  reformation;  and  now  his 
enemies,  as  we  are  told  of  the  devil,  after  having  rendered 
him  completely  wretched,  resolved  to  destroy  him. 

8.  Being  led  to  the  stake,  and  the  fire  beginning  to  be 
kindled  round  him,  he  stretched  forth  his  right  hand,  and 
held  it  in  the  flames  till  it  was  consumed,  while  he  fre- 
quently cried  out,  in  the  midst  of  his  sufferings, «« That 
unworthy  hand !"  at  the  same  time  exhibiting  no  appearance 
of  pain  or  disorder.  When  the  fire  attacked  his  body,  he 
seemed  to  be  quite  insensible  to  his  tortures :  his  mind  was 
wholly  occupied  upon  the  hopes  of  a  future  reward.  After 
his  body  was  destroyed,  his  heart  was  found  entire;  an 
emblem  of  the  constancy  with  which  he  suffered. 

9.  It  was  computed  that,  during  this  persecution,  two 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  persons  suffered  by  fire,  besides 
those  punished  by  imprisonment,  fines,  and  confiscations. 
Among  those  who  suffered  by  fire,  were  five  bishops, 
twenty-one  clergymen,  eight  lay  gentlemen^  eighty-four 
tradesmen,  one  hundred  husbandmen,  fifty-five  women,  and 
four  children.  All  this  was  terrible ;  and  yet  the  temporal 
affairs  of  the  kingdom  did  not  seem  to  be  more  successful. 

10.  fA.  D.  1657.)  Calais,  that  had  now  for  above  two 
hundred  years  been  in  possession  of  the  English,  was 
attacked,  and  by  a  sudden  and  unexpected  assault,  being 
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blockaded  up  on  every  aide,  was  obliged  to  capiiakle ;  90 
tbat  in  lesa  than  eight  days,  the  duke  of  Guise  recovered 
a  city  Uiat  had  been  in  posgessian  of  the  Engliah  since  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Third,  who  had  spent  eleven  monthi 
in  besie^ng  it  This  loss  filled  the  whole  kingdom  with 
murmurs,  and  the  queen  with  despair;  she  was  heard  to 
Bay,  that,  when  dead,  the  name  of  Calais  would  be  found 
engraven  upon  her  heart 

11.  These  complicated  evils,  a  murmuring  people,  an  in- 
creasing heresy,  a  disdainful  husband,  and  an  unsuccessfid 
war,  made  dreadful  depredadons  on  Mary's  constitution. 
She  began  to  appear  consumptive,  and  this  rendered  her 
mind  still  more  morose  and  bigoted.  The  people  now, 
therefore,  began  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  her  successor  ; 
and  the  princess  Elizabeth  came  into  ».  mater  degree  of 
confiidemtioQ  than  before.  12.  Mary  had  been  long  in  a 
very  declining  stale  of  health ;  and  having  mistaken  the 
nature  of  her  disease,  she  made  use  of  sji  improper  regi- 
men, which  had  increased  her  disorder.  Every  reflection 
now  tormented  her.  The  consciousness  of  being  hated  by 
her  subjects,  and  the  prospect  of  Elizabeth's  succession, 
whom  she  hated,  preyed  upon  her  mind,  and  threw  her  into 
a  lingering  fever,  of  which  she  died,  after  a  short  and  un- 
fonunate  reign  of  five  years,  four  months,  and  eleven  days, 
in  the  forty-thiid  year  of  her  age. 
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EUZABETH. 

BonUa.    DMMvekHUtt     Bifi>  M  nlf>  Naiwkii  T.  U».    EcifMil 
4^  tan. 

SECTION  I. 

1.  (A.  D.  l&fiS.)  NoTHiNo  could  exc«ed  the  joy  that  wu 
difluaed  among  the  people  upon  the  accession  <a  Eiiiaixib* 
who  now  came  to  the  throne  without  any  oppoaition. 

This  favourite  of  the  people,  from  the  beginning,  resolved 
opoD  reforming  the  churoh,  even  whde  she  was  held  in  the 
constraints  of  a  prison ;  and  now,  upon  coming  to  the 
crown,  she  immediately  set  about  it.  A  parliament  soon 
aAer  completed  what  the  prerogative  had  begun  ;  act  after 
act  was  passed  in  favour  of  the  reformation  ;  and  in  a  sin^e 
seseion  &e  form  of  religion  was  established  as  we  at  present 
have  the  happiness  to  enjoy  it. 

2.  A  state  of  permanent  felicity  is  not  to  be  expected 
here  ;  and  Mary  Stuart,  commonly  called  Mary  queen  of 
Scots,  was  the  first  person  that  excited  the  fears  or  the  re- 
sentment of  Elizabeth.  Henry  the  Seventh  had  married 
his  eldest  daughter,  Margaret,  to  James,  king  of  Scotland, 
who  dying,  letl  no  issue  that  came  to  maturity  except  Mary, 

iDV  narrow  ncapaa.    Tfas  connKm  net  for 
Qaeen  Mary's  (inM,  wai  ihe  real  prsMnca. 

.. Itch  lh«  prinoeei  E1ii«belh;  for  being  asked 

what  she  ihooghi  of  ihe  worda  of  God.  tMit  i$  myttdg,  wbetbai 
,lit  ii  tbe  iruB  body  of  Chriit  thai  wh  ia  tits  aacnuwntt    T(is 
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afterwards  ramamed  Mary  queen  of  Scots.  3.  At  a  very 
early  age,  this  princess,  being  possessed  of  every  accom- 
plishment of  person  and  mind;  was  married  to  Francis,  the 
daaphin  of  France,  who,  dying,  left  her  a  widow  at  the  age 
of  nineteen.  Upon  the  death  of  Francis,  Mary,  the  widow, 
still  seemed  disposed  to  keep  up  the  tide  ;  but,  finding  her- 
self exposed  to  the  persecutions  of  the  dowager-queen,  who 
now  began  to  take  the  lead  in  France,  she  returned  home  to 
Scotland,  where  she  found  the  people  strongly  impressed 
with  the  gloomy  enthusiasm  of  the  times.  4.  A  difference 
of  religion  between  the  sovereign  and  the  people  is  ever 
productive  of  bad  effects ;  since  it  is  apt  to  produce  con- 
tempt on  the  one  side,  and  jealousy  on  the  other.  Mary 
could  not  avoid  regarding  the  sour  manners  of  the  reforming 
clergy,  who  now  bore  the  sway  among  the  Scots,  with  a 
mixture  of  ridicule  and  hatred ;  while  they,  on  the  other 
hand,  could  not  look  tamely  on  gayeties  and  levities  which 
she  introduced  among  them,  without  abhorrence  and  resent- 
ment. The  jealousy  thus  excited  began  every  day  to  grow 
stronger ;  the  clergy  only  waited  for  some  indiscretion  in 
the  queen  to  fly  out  into  open  opposition ;  and  her  impru- 
dence but  too  soon  gave  them  sufficient  opportunity. 

6.  Mary,  upon  her  return,  had  married  the  earl  of  Dam- 
ley  ;  but  having  been  dazzled  by  the  pleasing  exterior  of  her 
new  lover,  she  had  entirely  forgotten  to  look  to  the  accom- 
plishments of  his  mind.  Damley  was  but  a  weak  and  igno- 
rant man  ;  violent,  yet  variable  in  his  enterprises  ;  insolent, 
yet  credulous,  and  easily  governed  by  flatterers.  She  soon, 
therefore,  began  to  convert  her  admiration  into  disgust: 
and  Damley,  enraged  at  her  increasing  coldness,  pointed  his 
vengeance  against  every  person  he  supposed  the  cause  of 
this  change  in  her  sentiments  and  behaviour. 

6.  There  was  then  in  the  court  one  David  Rizzio,  the 
son  of  a  musician  at  Turin,  himself  a  musician,  whom  Mary 
took  into  her  confidence.  She  consulted  him  on  all  occa- 
sions ;  no  favours  could  be  obtained  but  by  his  intercession ; 
and  all  suitors  were  first  obliged  to  gain  Rizzio  to  their 
interests  by  presents  or  by  flattery.  7.  It  was  easy  to 
persuade  a  man  of  Daroley's  jealous  and  uxorious  temper 
that  Rizzio  was  the  person  who  had  estranged  the  queen's 
affections  from  him :  and  a  surmise  once  conceived  became 
to  him  a  certainty.  He  soon,  therefore,  consulted  with 
some  lords  of  his  party,  who  accompanying  him  into  the 
queen's  apartments,  where  Rizzio  then  was,  they  dragged 
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him  into  the  antechamber,  where  he  was  despatched  with 
fifty-six  wounds ;  the  unhappy  princess  continuing  her  la- 
mentations while  they  were  perpetrating  their  horrid  crime. 
8.  Being  informed,  however,  of  his  fate,  Mary  at  once  dried 
her  tears,  and  said  she  would  weep  no  more,  for  she  would 
now  think  of  revenge.  She,  therefore,  concealed  her  resent- 
ment, and  so  far  imposed  upon  Damley,  her  husband,  that 
he  put  himself  under  her  protection,  and  soon  after  attended 
her  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  told  the  plac^  would  be 
favourable  to  his  health. 

9.  Mary  lived  in  the  palace  of  Holyrood-house  ;  but  as 
the  situation  of  that  place  was  low,  and  the  concourse  of 
people  about  the  court  necessarily  attended  with  noise, 
which  might  disturb  him  in  his  present  infirm  state,  she 
fitted  up  an  apartment  for  him  in  a  solitary  house  at  some 
distance,  called  the  Kirk  of  Field.  Mary  there  gave  him 
marks  of  kindness  and  attachment ;  she  conversed  cordially 
with  him,  and  she  lay  some  nights  in  a  room  under  him. 
10.  It  was  on  the  9th  of  February  that  she  told  him  she 
would  pass  that  night  in  the  palace,  because  the  marriage  of 
one  of  her  servants  was  to  be  there  celebrated  in  her  pre- 
sence. But  dreadful  consequences  ensued.  About  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  whole  city  was  much  alarmed 
at  hearing  a  great  noise  ;  the  house  in  which  Darnley  lay 
was  blown  up  with  gunpowder.  His  dead  body  was  found 
at  some  distance  in  a  neighbouring  field,  but  without  any 
marks  of  violence  or  contusion.  No  doubt  could  be  enter- 
tained but  that  Damley  was  murdered,  and  the  general  sus- 
picion fell  upon  Bothwell,  a  person  lately  taken  into  Mary's 
favour,  as  the  perpetrator. 

11.  One  crime  led  on  to  another;  Bothwell,  though  ac- 
cused of  being  stained  with  the  husband's  blood,  thou^ 
universally  odious  to  the  people,  had  the  confidence,  whSe 
Mary  was  on  her  way  to  Stirling,  on  a  visit  to  her  son,  to 
seize  her  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  eight  hundred  horse,  and 
to  carry  her  to  Dunbar,  where  he  forced  her  to  yield  to  his 
purposes.  12.  It  was  then  thought  by  the  people  that  the 
measure  of  his  crimes  was  complete ;  and  that  he  who  was 
supposed  to  kill  the  queen's  husband,  and  to  have  pos- 
sessed himself  of  her  person,  could  expect  no  mercy  :  but 
they  were  astonished  upon  finding,  instead  of  disgrace,  that 
Bothwell  was  taken  into  more  than  former  favour ;  and  to 
crown  all,  that  he  was  married  to  Mary,  having  divorced 
his  own  wife  to  procure  his  union. 
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13.  This  wu  a  fata)  alliance  to  Mary ;  and  the  people 
were  now  wound  up,  by  the  complication  of  her  guilt,  to 
pay  very  little  deference  to  her  authority.  An  association 
was  formed  that  look  Mary  prisoner,  and  sent  her  into  con- 
finement to  the  castle  of  Lochlevtn,  situated  in  a  lake  of  that 
name,  where  she  suffered  all  the  severities  of  an  unkind 
keeper,  an  upbraiding  conscience,  with  a  feeling  heart 

14.  The  calamities  of  the  great,  even  though  jusdy  de- 
served, seldom  fail  of  creating  pity,  and  procuring  friends. 
Marvi  by  faer  charnu  and  promises,  had  engaged  a  youn^ 
cenuemaQ,  whose  name  was  George  Douglas,  to  assist  her 
u  escaping  from  the  place  wherein  she  was  confined;  and 
this  he  effected  by  conveying  her  in  disgaise  in  a  small  boat, 
rowed  by  himself,  ashore,  ft  was  now  that,  the  news  of  her 
enlargement  being  spread  abroad,  all  the  loyalty  of  (he  peo> 
pie  seemed  to  revive  once  mora,  and  in  a  few  days  she  saw 
twraelf  at  the  head  of  six  thousand  men. 


SECTION  IL 


1.  (A.  D.  1568.)  A  BATTLB  was  fought  at  Langside,  near 
Glasgow,  which  was  entirely  decisive  against  the  queen  of 
Scots ;  and  now,  being  totally  ruined,  she  fled  southward 
from  the  field  of  battle  with  great  precipitation,  and  came 
with  a  few  attendants  to  the  bordera  of  En^and,  where  she 
hoped  for  protection  from  Elizabeth,  who,  instead  of  pro- 
tecting, ordered  her  to  be  put  in  confinement,  yet  treated 
her  with  all  proper  mariu  of  respecL    2.  She  was  accord- 
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ingly  sent  to  Tutbury-castle,  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  and' 
put  into  the  custody  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury ;  where  she 
had  hopes  given  her  of  one  day  coming  into  favour,  and 
that,  unless  her  own  obstinacy  prevented,  an  accommodatioa 
might  at  last  take  place.  . 

3.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  was  the  only  peer  who  enjoyed 
the  highest  title  of  nobility  in  England ;  and  the  qualities 
of  his  mind  were  correspondent  to  his  high  station.  Bene- 
ficent, affable,  and  generous,  he  had  acquired  the  affections 
of  the  people ;  and  yet,  from  his  moderation,  he  had  never 
alarmed  the  jealousy  of  the  sovereign.  He  was  at  this 
time  a  widower,  and  being  of  a  suitable  age  to  espouse  the 
queen  of  Scots,  her  own  attractions,  as  well  as  his  interest, 
made  him  desirous  of  the  match.  4.  Elizabeth,  however, 
dreaded  such  an  union,  and  the  duke  was  soon  aAer  made 
prisoner,  and  sent  to  the  Tower.  Upon  his  releasement 
from  thence,  new  projects  were  set  on  foot  by  the  enemies 
of  the  queen  and  the  reformed  religion,  secretly  fomented 
by  Rodolphi,  an  instrument  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  the 
bishop  of  Ross,  Mary's  minister  in  England.  5.  It  was 
concerted  by  them  that  Norfolk  should  renew  his  designs 
upon  Mary,  and  raise  her  to  the  throne,  to  which  it  is  pro- 
bable he  was  prompted  by  passion  as  well  as  interest ;  and 
this  nobleman  entering  into  their  schemes,  he,  from  being  at 
first  only  ambitious,  now  became  criminal.  His  servants 
were  brought  to  make  a  full  confession  of  their  master's 
guilt ;  and  the  bishop  of  Ross,  soon  after  finding  the  whole 
discovered,  did  not  scruple  to  confirm  their  testimony.  6. 
The  duke  was  instantly  .committed  to  the  Tower,  and  or- 
dered to  prepare  for  his  trial.  A  jury  of  twenty-five  peers 
unanimously  passed  sentence  upon  him;  and  the  queen, 
four  months  after,  reluctantly  signed  the  warrant  for  his 
execution.  He  died  with  great  calmness  and  constancy; 
and,  though  he  cleared  himself  of  any  disloyal  intentions 
against  the  queen's  authority,  he  acknowledged  the  justice 
of  the  sentence  by  which  he  suffered. 

7.  These  conspiracies  served  to  prepare  the  way  for 
Mary's  ruin,  whose  greatest  misfortunes  proceeded  rather 
from  the  violence  of  her  friends  than  the  malignity  of  her 
enemies.  Elizabeth's  ministers  had  long  been  waiting  for 
some  signal  instance  of  the  captive  queen's  enmity,  which 
they  could  easily  convert  into  treason ;  and  this  was  not 
long  wanting.  8.  About  this  time  (A.D.  1686),  one  John 
Ballard,  a  popish  priest,  who  had  been  bred  in  the  English 
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fleminary  at  Rheims,  resolved  to  compass  the  death  of  the 
queen,  whom  he  considered  da  the  enemy  of  his  religion  ; 
and  with  that  gloomy  resolution  came  over  to  England  in 
the  disguise  of  a  soldier,  with  the  assumed  name  of  captain 
Fortescue.  He  bent  his  endeavours  to  bring  about  at  once 
the  project  oi  an  assassination,  an  insurrection,  and  an 
invasion.  9.  The  first  person  he  addressed  himself  to  was 
Anthony  Babington,  of  Dethick,  in  the  county  of  Derby,  a 
young  gentleman  of  good  family,  and  possessed  of  a  very 
plentiful  fortune.  This  person  had  been  long  remarkable 
for  his  zeal  in  the  catholic  cause,  and  in  particular  for  his 
attachment  to  the  captive  queen.  He,  therefore,  came 
readily  into  the  plot,  and  procured  the  concurrence  and 
assistance  of  some  other  associates  in  this  dangerous  under- 
taking. 10.  The  next  step  was  to  apprize  Mary  of  the 
conspiracy  formed  in  her  favour;  and  this  they  efiected 
by  conveying  their  letters  to  her  by  the  means  of  a  brewer 
that  supplied  the  family  with  ale,  through  a  chink  in  the 
wall  of  her  apartment  In  these,  Babington  informed  her 
of  a  design  laid  for  a  foreign  invasion,  the  plan  of  an  insur- 
rection at  home,  the  scheme  for  her  delivery,  and  the 
conspiracy  for  assassinating  the  usurper,  by  six  noble 
gentlemen,  as  he  termed  them,  all  of  them  his  private 
friends,  who  from  the  zeal  which  they  bore  the.  catholic 
cause,  and  her  majesty's  service,  would  undertake  the 
tragical  execution.  11.  To  these  Mary  replied,  that  she 
approved  highly  of  the  design ;  that  the  gentlemen  might 
expect  all  the  rewards  which  it  should  ever  be  in  her  power 
to  confer ;  and  that  the  death  of  Elizabeth  was  a  necessary 
circumstance,  previous  to  any  further  attempts,  either  for 
her  delivery  or  the  intended  insurrection. 

12.  The  plot  being  thus  ripe  for  execution,  and  the 
evidence  against  the  conspirators  incontestable,  Walsing^ 
ham,  who  was  privately  informed  of  all,  resolved  to  suspend 
their  punishment  no  longer.  A  warrant  was  accordingly 
issued  out  for  the  apprehension  of  Babington  and  the 
rest  of  the  conspirators,  who  covered  themselves  with 
various  disguises,  and  endeavoured  to  keep  themselves 
concealed.  But  they  were  soon  discovered,  thrown  into 
prison,  and  brought  to  trial.  In  their  examination  they 
contradicted  each  other,  and  the  leaders  were  obliged  to 
make  a  full  confession  of  the  truth.  Fourteen  were  con- 
demned and  executed ;  seven  of  whom  died  acknowledging 
their  crime. 
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13.  The  execution  of  these  wretched  men  odI}'  prepatvd 
the  way  for  ooe  of  Btill  ^ater  importance,  in  which  a  cap- 
tive queen  was  to  submit  to  the  unjust  decision  of  those  who 
had  no  right,  bnt  that  of  power,  to  condemn  her.  Accord- 
iogly  a  commission  was  issued  to  forty  peers,  with  fire 
judges,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  to  try  and  pass  senteace 
upon  Maiy,  daughter  and  heir  of  James  the  Fifth,  king  (tf' 
Scotland,  commonly  called  queen  of  Scots,  and  dowager  of 
France.  14.  Thitty-aix  of  these  commissioners  arriving  at 
the  caaile  of  Folheringay  on  the  11th  of  November,  158S, 
presented  her  with  a  letter  from  EUzabeth,  commandiug  hn 
to  submit  to  a  trial  for  a  late  conspiracy.  The  principal 
charee  against  her  was  urged  by  seijeant  Gaudy,  who  aiv 
cused  her  with  knowing,  approving,  and  consenting  to 
Babtngton'a  conspiracy.  This  charge  was  supported  by 
Babington's  confession,  and  by  the  copies  which  were 
taken  of  their  correspondence,  in  which  her  approbation  of 
the  queen's  murder  was  expressly  declared. 

15.  Whatever  might  have  been  this  queen's  offences,  it 
is  certain  that  her  treatment  was  very  severe.  She  desired 
to  be  put  in  possession  of  such  notes  as  she  had  taken  pr^ 
paratory  to  her  trial ;  but  this  was  refused  her.  She  de- 
manded a  copy  of  her  protest;  but  her  request  was  not 
complied  with.  She  even  required  an  advocate  to  plead 
her  cause  against  so  many  learned  lawyers  as  had  undef 
taken  to  urge  her  accusations ;  but  all  her  demands  wert 
rejected,  and  after  an  adjournment  of  some  days,  sentence 
of  death  was  pronounced  against  her  in  the  Star  Chamber 
in  Westminster)  all  the  commissioners  except  two  being 
presenL 
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SECTION  UI. 

1.  (A.  D.  1586.)  Whether  Elizabeth  was  really  sincere 
in  her  apparent  reluctance  to  execute  Mary,  is  a  question 
which,  tiiough  usually  giveit  against  her,  I  will  not  take 
upon  me  to  determine.  Certainly  there  were  great  arts 
used  by  her  courtiers  to  incline  her  to  the  side  of  severity ; 
as  they  had  every  thing  to  fear  from  the  resentment  of 
Mary  in  case  she  ever  succeeded  to  the  throne.  2.  Accord- 
ingly the  kingdom  was  now  filled  with  rumours  of  plots, 
treasons,  and  insurrections ;  and  the  queen  was  continually 
kept  in  alarm  by  fictitious  dangers.  She,  therefore,  appeared 
to  be  in  great  terror  and  perpleidty ;  she  was  observed  to 
sit  much  alone,  and  mutter  to  herself  half  sentences,  im« 
porting  the  difficulty  and  distress  to  which  she  was  reduced* 
9.  In  this  situation  she  one  day  called  her  secretary,  Da- 
vison, whom  she  odered  to  draw  out  secretly  the  warrant 
for  Mary's  execution,  informing  him  that  she  intended  keep- 
ing  it  by  her,  in  case  any  attempt  should  be  made  for  the 
delivery  of  that  princess.  She  signed  the  warrant,  and 
then  commanded  it  to  be  carried  to  the  chancellor,  to  have 
the  seal  affixed  to  it.  4.  Next  morning,  however,  she  sent 
two  gentlemen  successively  to  desire  that  Davison  would 
not  go  to  the  chancellor  until  she  should  see  him:  but 
Davison  telling  her  that  the  warrant  had  been  already 
sealed,  she  seemed  displeased  at  his  precipitation.  Davison, 
who  probably  wished  himself  to  see  the  sentence  executed, 
laid  the  affair  before  the  council,  who  unanimously  resolved 
that  the  warrant  should  be  immediately  put  in  execution ; 
and  promised  to  justify  Davison  to  the  queen.  6.  Accord- 
ingly, the  fatal  instrument  was  delivered  to  Beale,  who 
summoned  the  noblemen  to  whom  it  was  directed ;  namely, 
the  earls  of  Shrewsbury,  Derby,  Kent,  and  Cumberland,  and 
these  together  set.  out  for  FoUieringay-castle,  accompanied 
by  two  executioners,  to  despatch  their  bloody  commission. 

6.  Mary  heard  of  the  arrival  of  her  executioners,  who 
ordered  her  to  prepare  for  death  at  eight  o'clock  the  next 
morning.  Early  on  the  fatal  morning  she  dressed  herself 
in  a  rich  habit  of  silk  and  velvet,  the  only  one  which  she 
had  reserved  for  this  solemn  occasion.  Thomas  Andrews, 
the  under-sheriff  of  the  county,  then  entering  the  room,  he 
informed  her  that  the  hour  was  come,  and  that  he  must 
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attend  her  to  the  place  of  execution.  7.  She  replied  that 
she  was  veady,  aiad  bidding  her  serrants  farewell,  she  pro- 
ceeded, supported  by  two  of  her  guards,  and  followed  the 
sheriff  wiUi  a  serene  composed  aspect,  with  a  long  veil  of 
linen  on  her  head,  and  in  her  hand  a  crucifix  of  ivory. 

8.  She  then  passed  into  another  -hall,  the  noblemen  and 
the  sheriff  going  before,  and  Melvil,  her  master  of  the 
household,  bearing  up  her  train,  where  was  a  scaffold 
erected,  and '  covered  with  black.  As  soon  as  she  was 
seated,  Beale  began  to  read  the  warrant  for  her  execution. 
Then  Fletcher,  dean  of  Peterborough,  standing  without  the 
rails,  repeated  a  long  exhortation,  which  she  desired  him  to 
forbear,  as  she  was  firmly  resolved  to  die  in  the  catholic 
religion.  The  room  was  crowded  with  spectators,  who 
beheld  her  with  pity  and  distress ;  while  her  beauty,  though 
dimmed  by  age  and  afiliction,  gleamed  through  her  sufferings, 
and  was  still  remarkable  in  this  fatal  moment  9.  The  two 
executioners  kneeling,  and  asking  her  pardon,  she  said  she 
forgave  them,  and  all  the  authors  of  her  death,  as  freely  as 
she  hoped  for  forgiveness  from  her  Maker ;  and  then  once 
more  made  a  solemn  protestation  of  her  innocence.  Her 
eyes  were  then  covered  with  a  linen  handkerchief;  and  she 
laid  herself  down  without  any  fear  or  trepidation.  Then 
reciting  a  psalm,  and  repeating  a  pious  ejacidation,  her  head 
was  severed  firom  her  body,  at  two  strokes,  by  the  execu- 
tioners. 

10.  In  contemplating  the  contentions  of  mankind,  we 
find  almost  ever  both  sides  culpable;  Mary,  who  was 
stained  with  crimes  that  deseryed  punishment,  was  put  to 
death  by  a  princess  who  had  no  just  pretensions  to  inflict 
punishment  on  her  equal. 

11.  In  the  mean  time,  Philip,  king  of  Spain,  who  had 
long  meditated  the  destruction  of  England,  and  whose  ex- 
tensive power  gave  him  grounds  to  hope  for  success,  now 
began  to  put  his  projects  into  execution.  The  point  on 
which  he  rested  his  glory,  and  the  perpetual  object  of  his 
schemes,  was  to  support  the  catholic  religion,  and  exter- 
minate the  reformation.  The  revolt  of  his  subjects  in  the 
Netherlands  still  more  inflamed  his  resentment  against  the 
English,  as  they  had  encouraged  that  insurrection,  and  as- 
sisted the  revolters.  He  had,  therefore,  for  some  time  been 
making  preparations  to  attack  England  by  a  powerful  in- 
vasion, and  now  every  part  of  his  vast  empire  resounded 
with  the  noise  of  armaments,  and  every  art  was  used  to 
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leiymppliea  for  that  great  desi^.  12.  The  marquis  of 
Santa  Cruz,  a  sea-officer  of  great  reputation  and  experience, 
was  destined  to  command  the  fleet,  which  consisted  of  a 
hundred  and  thirty  vessels,  of  a  greater  size  than  any  that 
had  hitherto  been  seen  id  Europe.  The  duke  of  Parma 
was  to  conduct  the  land  forces,  twenty  thousand  of  whom 
were  on  board  the  fleet,  and  thirty-four  thousand  more  were 
assembled  in  the  Netherlands,  ready  to  be  transported  into 
England;  no  doubt  was  entertained  of  this  fleet's  success  ; 
and  it  was  ostentatiously  styled  the  Invincible  Armada. 

13.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  terror  and  consternation 
which  all  ranlu  of  people  felt  in  En^and  upon  the  news  of 
this  terrible  armada  being  under  beuI  to  invade  them.  A. 
fleet  of  not  above  thirty  ships  of  war,  and  those  very  small 
in  comparison,  was  all  that  was  to  oppose  it  at  sea ;  and  as 
for  resisting  it  by  land,  that  was  supposed  to  be  impossible, 
as  the  Spanish  army  was  composed  of  men  well  diaciplined, 
and  long  inured  to  danger.  14.  Although  the  English  fleet 
wae  much  inferior  in  number  and  size  of  shipping  to  that 
of  the  enemy,  yet  it  was  much  more  manageable,  the  dex- 
terity and  courage  of  the  mariners  being  greatly  superior. 
Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  a  man  of  great  courage  and 
capacity,  as  lord  admintl,  took  upon  him  die  command  of 
the  navy.  16.  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Frobisher,  the  most 
renowned  seamen  in  Europe,  served  under  htm  ;  while  a 
small  squadron,  consisting  of  forty  vessels,  English  and 
Flemish,  commanded  by  lord  Seymour,  lay  ofi*  Dunkirk,  in 
order  to  intercept  the  duke  of  Parma.  This  was  the  pre- 
paration made  by  the 'English;  while  all  the  protestant 
powers  in  Europe  regarded  Uie  enterprise  as  the  critical 
evMit  whi<^.  was  to  decide  for  ever  the  fate  of  their  religion. 
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SECTION  IV. 

1.  (A.  D.  1588.)  In  the  mean  time,  while  the  Spanish 
armada  was  preparing  to  sail,  the  admiral  Santa  Cniz  died, 
as  likewise  the  vice-admiral  Palino ;  and  the  command  of 
the  expedition  was  given  to  the  duke  de  Medina  Sidonia,  a 
person  utterly  inexperienced  in  sea  affairs ;  and  this,  in 
tome  measure,  served  to  frustrate  the  design.  But  some 
other  accidents  also  contributed  to  its  failure.  2.  Upon 
leaving  the  port  of  Lisbon,  the  armada  Uie  next  day  m^ 
with  a  violent  tempest,  which  sunk  several  *of  the  smallest 
of  their  shipping,  and  obliged  the  fleet  to  put  back  into  har- 
bour. After  some  time  spent  in  refitting,  they  again  put  to 
sea ;  where  they  took  a  fisherman,  who  gave  them  intelli- 
gence that  the  English  fleet,  hearing  of  the  dispersion  of 
Sie  armada  in  a  storm,  had  retired  back  into  Plymouth  har- 
bour, and  most  of  the  mariners  were  discharged.  3.  FVom 
this  false  intelligence,  the  Spanish  admiral,  instead  of  going 
directly  to  the  coast  of  Flanders,  to  take  in  the  troops 
stationed  there,  as  he  had  been  instructed,  resolved  to  sail  for 
Plymouth,  and  destroy  the  shipping  laid  up  in  that  harbour. 
But  Effingham,  the  English  admiral,  was  very  well  prepared 
to  receive  them ;  he  was  just  got  out  of  port  when  he  saw 
the  Spanish  armada  coming  full  sail  towards  him,  disposed 
in  the  form  of  a  half  moon,  and  stretching  seven  miles  from 
one  extremity  to  the  other.  4.  However,  the  English 
admiral,  seconded  by  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Frobisher, 
attacked  the  armada  at  a  distance,  pouring  in  their  broad- 
sides with  admirable  dexterity.  They  did  not  choose  to  en- 
gage the  enemy  more  closely,  because  they  were  greatly 
inferior  in  the  number  of  ships,  guns,  and  weight  of  metal ; 
nor  could  they  pretend  to  board  such  lofty  ships  without 
manifest  disadvantage.  However  two  Spanish  galleons 
were  disabled  and  taken.  5.  As  the  armada  advanced  up 
the  channel,  the  English  still  followed,  and  infested  their 
rear;  and  their  fleet  continually  increasing  from  different 
ports,  they  soon  found  themselves  in  a  capacity  to  attack 
the  Spanish  fleet  more  neariy,  and  accordingly  fell  upon 
them  while  they  were  as  yet  taking  shelter  in  the  port  of 
Calais.  6.  To  increase  their  confusion,  Howard  took 
eight  of  his  smaller  ships,  and  filling  them  with  combustible 
materials^  sent  them,  as  if  they  had  been  fire-ships,  one 
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ajfler  the  other,  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy.  The  Spaniards, 
taking  them  for  what  th^y  seemed  to  be,  immediately  took 
flight,  in  great  disorder;  while  the  English,  profiting  by 
their  panic,  took  or  destroyed  about  twelve  of  the  enemy. 

7.  This  was  a  fatal  blow  to  Spain ;  the  duke  de  Medina 
Sidooia,  being  thus  driven  to  the  coast  of  Zealand,  held  a 
council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  resolved,  that,  as  their  am- 
munition began  to  fail,  as  their  ships  had  received  great 
damage,  and  the  duke  of  Parma  had  refused  to  venture  his 
army  under  their  protection,  Uiey  should  return  to  Spain 
by  sailing  round  the  Orkneys,  as  the  winds  were  contrary 
to  his  passage  directly  back.  8.  Accordingly  they  pro- 
ceeded northward,  and  were  followed  by  the  English  fleet 
as  far  as  Flamborough-head,  where  they  were  terribly  sbat> 
iered  by  a  storm.  Seventeen  of  the  ships,  having  five 
thousand  men  on  board,  were  aAerwards  cast  away  on  the 
Western  isles,  and  the  coast  of  Ireland.  Of  the  whole 
armada,  three-and-fifty  ships  only  returned  to  Spain,  in  a 
miserable  condition ;  and  the  seamen,  as  well  as  soldiers, 
who  remained,  only  served  by  their  accounts  to  intimidate 
their  countrymen  from  attempting  to  renew  so  dangerous  an 
expedition. 

9.  From  being  invaded,  the  English,  in  their  turn,  attacked 
die  Spaniards.  Of  those  who  made  the  most  signal  figure 
in  the  depredations  upon  Spain,  was  the  young  earl  of  Essex, 
a  nobleman  of  great  bravery,  generosity,  and  genius ;  and 
fitted  not  only  for  the  foremost  ranks  in  war  by  his  valour, 
but  to  conduct  the  intrigues  of  a  oourt  by  his  eloquence  and 
address.  10.  In  all  the  masques  which  were  then  performed, 
the  earl  and  Elizabeth  were  generally  coupled  as  partners ; 
and  although  she  was  almost  sixty,  ajid  he  not  half  so  old, 
yet  her  vanity  overlooked  the  disparity ;  the  world  told  her 
she  was  young,  and  she  herself  was  willing  to  think  so. 
This  young  earl's  interest  in  the  queen's  affections,  as  may 
naturally  b^  supposed,  promoted  his  interests  in  the  state  ; 
and  he  conducted  all  things  at  his  discretion.  11.  But, 
young  and  inexperienced  as  he  was,  he  at  length  began  to 
fancy  that  the  popularity  he  possessed,  and  the  flatteries  he 
received,  were  given  to  his  merits,  and  not  to  his  favour. 
In  a  debate  before  the  queen,  between  him  and  Burleigh, 
about  the  choice  of  a  governor  for  Ireland,  he  was  so  heaied 
in  the  argument,  that  he  entirely  forgot  both  the  rules  and 
duties  of  civility.  12.  He  turned  bis  back  on  the  queen  in 
a  eontemptoous  manner,  which  so  provoked  her  resentment. 
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that  she  instantly  gaye  him  a  box  on  the  ear.  Instead  of 
recollecting  himself,  and  making  the  submission  due  to  her 
sex  and  station,  he  clapped  his  hand  to  his  sword,  and  swore 
he  would  not  bear  such  usage  even  from  her  father.  This 
offence,  though  very  great,  was  overlooked  by  the  queen ; 
her  partiality  was  so  prevalent,  that  she  reinstated  him  in 
her  former  favour,  and  her  kindness  seemed  to  have  acquired 
new  force  from  that  short  interruption  of  anger  and  resent- 
ment. 13.  The  death  also  of  his  rival,  Lord  Burleigh, 
which  happened  shortly  after,  seemed  to  confirm  his  power. 
At  that  time  the  earl  of  Tyrone  headed  the  rebellious  na- 
tives of  Ireland ;  who,  not  yet  thoroughly  brought  into  sub- 
jection by  the  English,  took  every  opportunity  to  make 
incursions  upon  the  more  civilized  inhabitants,  and  slew  all 
they  were  able  to  overpower.  14.  To  subdue  these  was  an  • 
employment  that  Essex  thought  worthy  of  his  ambition; 
nor  were  his  enemies  displeased  at  thus  removing  him  from 
court,  where  he  obstructed  all  their  private  aims  of  prefer- 
ment. But  it  ended  in  his  ruin.  Instead  of  attacking  the 
enemy  in  their  grand  retreat  in  Ulster,  he  led  his  forces  into 
the  province  of  Munster,  where  he  only  exhausted  his 
strength,  and  lost  his  opportunity  against  a  people  that  sub- 
mitted at  his  approach,  but  took  up  arms  when  he  retired. 
15.  This  issue  of  an  enterprise,  from  which  much  was  ex- 
pected, did  not  fail  to  provoke  the  queen  most  sensibly; 
and  her  anger  was  still  more  heightened  by  the  peevish  and 
iitapatient  letters  which  he  daily  wrote  to  her  and  tlie  councU. 
But  her  resentment  against  him  was  still  more  justly  let 
loose,  when  she  found,  that,  leaving  the  place  of  his  appoint- 
ment, and  without  any  permission  demanded  or  obtained, 
he  returned  from  Ireland,  to  make  his  complaints  to  herself 
in  person. 

16.  Though  Elizabeth  was  jusdy  offended,  yet  he  soon 
won  upon  her  temper  to  pardon  him.  He  was  now  ordered 
to  continue  a  prisoner  in  his  own  house  till  the  queen's  fur- 
ther pleasure  should  be  known,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
discretion  of  a  few  months  might  have  reinstated  him  in  all 
his  former  employments ;  but  the  impetuosity  of  his  cha» 
racter  would  not  suffer  him  to  wait  for  a  slow  redress  of 
what  he  considered  as  wrongs  :  and  the  queen's  refusing  his 
request  to  continue  him  in  possession  of  a  lucrative  mono- 
poly of  sweet  wines,  which  he  had  long  enjoyed,  spurred 
him  on  to  the  most  violent  and  guilty  measures.  (A.D. 
1600.)     17.  Having  long  built  with  fond  credulity  on  his 
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great  popolaiitf ,  he  began  to  hope,  from  the  BBBiglviGe  of 
the  giddy  multitiide,  Uial  revenge  upon  his  eDemiea  in  coun- 
cil) which  he  suppoeed  was  denied  him  from  the  throne. 
Hia  greatest  dependence  was  upon  the  professions  of  the 
citizens  of  Londoot  whose  schemes  of  religion  and  govern- 
inent  he  appeared  entirely  to  approve ;  and  while  he  grati- 
fied the  puritans,  by  railing  at  the  goTenunent  of  the  church, 
he  pleased  the  envious,  by  exposing  the  faults  of  those  in 
power.  18.  Among  other  criminBl  projects,  the  result  of 
blind  rage  and  despair,  it  was  resolved  that  sir  Christopher 
Blount,  one  of  his  creatures,  should,  with  a  choice  detach- 
ment,  possess  himself  of  the  palace  gates  ;  that  sir  John 
Davis  should  seize  the  hall ;  sir  Ghafles  Danvera  the  guaid- 
chamber;  while  Essex  himself  should  rush  in  from  the 
Mews,  attended  by  a  body  of  his  partisans,  into  the  queen's 
presence,  and  entreat  her  lo  remove  his  and  her  enemies,  to 
usemble  a  new  parliament,  and  lo  correct  the  defects  of  the 
present  adminialiation. 
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1.  (A.  D.  1001.)  While  Essex  was  deliberating  upon 
the  manner  in  which  he  should  proceed,  he  received  a  pri- 
vate note,  by  which  he  was  warned  lo  provide  for  bis  own 
safety.  He  now,  therefore,  consulted  with  his  friends, 
touching  the  emergency  of  their  situation  )  they  were  desti- 
tute of  arms  and  ammunition,  while  the  guards  at  (he  palace 
were  doubled,  so  that  any  attack  there  would  be  fruitless. 
2.  While  he  and  his  confidants  were  in  consultation,  a  per- 
■on,  probably  employed  by  his  enemies,  came  in  as  a  mes- 
■enger  from  the  citizens,  with  tenders  of  friendship  and 
14  %2 
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aflsistance  against  all  hia  adversaries*  Wild  as  the  project 
was  of  raising  the  city  in  the  present  terrible  conjunctare,  it 
was  resolved  on  ;  but  the  execution  of  it  was  delayed  tiU 
the  day  following. 

8.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  he  was  attended 
by  his  friends  the  earis  of  Rutland  and  Sottthampton,  the 
lords  Sandes,  Parker,  and  Monteagle,  with  three  hundred 
persons  of  distinction.  The  doors  of  Essex-house  were  im- 
mediately locked,  to  prevent  all  strangers  from  entering ;  and 
the  eari  now  discovered  his  scheme  for  raising  the  city  more 
fully  to  all  the  conspirators.  In  the  mean  time,  sir  Walter 
Raleigh  sending  a  message  to  Ferdinando  Georges,  this 
officer  had  a  conference  with  him  in  a  boat  on  the  Thames, 
and  there  discovered  all  their  proceedings.  4.  The  earl  of 
Essex,  who  now  saw  that  all  was  to  be  hazarded,  resolved 
to  leave  his  house,  and  to  sally  forth  to  make  an  insurrec- 
tion in  the  city.  But  he  had  made  a  very  wrong  estimate 
in  expecting  that  popularity  alone  would  aid  him  in  time  of 
danger ;  he  issued  out  with  about  two  hundred  followers, 
armed  only  with  swords ;  and  in  his  passage  to  the  city  was 
joined  by  the  earl  of  Bedford  and  lord  Cromwell.  5.  As 
he  passed  through  the  streets,  he  cried  aloud,  **  For  the 
queen  !  for  the  queen  !  a  plot  is  laid  for  my  life  ;'*  hoping 
to  engage  the  populace  to  rise ;  but  they  had  received  orders 
from  the  mayor  to  keep  within  their  houses ;  so  that  he  was 
not  joined  by  a  single  person.  6.  In  this  manner,  attended 
by  a  few  of  his  followers,  the  rest  having  privately  retired, 
he  made  towards  the  river ;  and,  taking  a  boat,  arrived  once 
more  at  Essex-house,  where  he  began  to  make  preparations 
for  his  defence.  But  his  case  was  too  desperate  for  any  re- 
medy from  valour  ;  wherefore,  after  demanding  in  vain  for 
hostages  and  conditions  from  his  besiegers,  he  surrendered 
at  discretion,  requesting  only  civil  treatment  and  a  fair  and 
impartial  hearing. 

7.  Essex  and  Southampton  were  immediately  carried  to 
the  archbishop's  palace  at  Lambeth,  from  whence  they  were 
die  next  day  conveyed  to  the  Tower,  and  tried  by  the  peers 
on  the  nineteenth  of  February  following.  Little  could  be 
urged  in  their  defence ;  their  guilt  was  too  flagrant ;  and 
though  it  deserved  pity,  it  could  not  meet  an  acquittal. 
Essex,  after  condemnation,  was  visited  by  that  religious 
horror  which  seemed  to  attend  him  in  all  his  disgraces. 
He  was  terrified  almost  to  despair  by  the  ghostly  remon- 
strances of  his  own   chaplain  ;   he  was  reconciled  to  his 


enemiefl,  &nd  made  a  lull  confeirion  of  hifl  conspiracy. 
8.  It  is  alleged  upon  thia  occasion,  that  he  had  strong  hopes 
of  pardon  from  &ie  irreBolution  which  the  queen  neemed  to 
discover  before  she  signed  the  warrant  for  his  execution. 
She  had  given  him  formerty  a  ring,  which  she  desired  him 
to  send  her  in  any  emergency  of  this  nature,  and  that  it 
■hoald  proenre  his  safety  and  protection.  This  ring  was 
actually  sent  by  the  countess  of  Nottingham,  who,  being  n 
concealed  enemy  to  the  nnfortaaate  earl,  never  delivered  it ; 
while  Elizabeth  was  secredy  fired  at  his  obstinacy  in  mak- 
ing no  application  for  mercy  or  forgiveness.  Q.  The  fact 
is,  she  appeared  herself  as  much  an  object  of  pity  as  the 
nnfortnnste  nobleman  she  was  induced  to  condemn.  She 
signed  the  warrant  for  bis  execution ;  she  countermanded 
it;  she  again  resolved  on  hit  death,  and  again  felt  a  new 
return  of  tenderness.  At  last  she  gave  her  consent  to  hia 
execution,  and  was  never  seen  to  enjoy  one  happy  day  more. 
10.  With  the  death  of  her  favourite  Easex,  aU  Elizabeth's 
pleasures  seemed  to  expire  ;  she  afterwards  went  throng 
the  business  of  the  state  merely  from  habit,  but  her  satiafnc- 
tions  were  no  more.  Her  distress  was  more  than  sufficient 
to  destroy  the  remains  of  her  constitution  ;  and  her  end  was 
now  visibly  seen  to  approach.  Her  voice  soon  after  left 
her;  rtie  fell  into  a  lethargic  slumber,  which  continued  some 
hours  ;  and  she  expired  gently,  without  a  groan,  in  ihe 
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seventieth  year  of  her  age,  and  the  forty-fifth  of  her  reign. 
11.  Her  character  dilflfered  with  her  circumstances ;  in  the 
beginning  she  was  moderate  and  humble ;  towards  the  end 
of  her  reign  haughty  and  severe.  Though  she  was  possess- 
ed of  excellent  sense,  yet  she  never  had  the  discernment  to 
discover  that  she  wanted  beauty ;  and  to  flatter  her  charms 
at  the  age  of  sixty-five  was  the  surest  road  to  her  favour  and 
esteem. 

12.  But  whatever  were  her  personal  defects,  as  a  queen 
she  is  ever  to  be  remembered  by  the  English  with  gratitude. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  she  carried  her  prerogative  in  parlia- 
ment to  its  highest  pitch,  so  that  it  was  tacidy  allowed  in 
that  assembly  that  she  was  above  all  laws,  and  could  make 
and  unmake  them  at  pleasure ;  yet  still  she  was  so  wise  and 
good  as  seldom  to  exert  that  power  which  she  claimed, 
and  to  enforce  few  acts  of  her  prerogative  which  were  not 
for  the  benefit  of  her  people.  13.  It  is  true,  in  like  manner, 
that  the  English,  during  her  reign,  were  put  in  possession 
of  no  new  or  splendid  acquisitions ;  but  commerce  was  daily 
growing  up  among  them,  and  the  people  began  to  find  that 
the  theatre  of  their  truest  conquests  was  to  be  on  the  bosom 
of  the  ocean.  A  nation,  which  had  hitherto  been  the  object 
of  every  invasion,  and  a  prey  to  every  plunderer,  now  as- 
serted its  strength  in  turn,  and  became  terrible  to  its  invad- 
ers. 14.  The  successful  voyages  of  the  Spaniards  and  Por- 
tuguese began  to  excite  their  emulation,  and  they  planned 
several  expeditions  for  discovering  a  shorter  passage  to  the 
East  Indies.  The  famous  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  without  any 
assistance  from  government,  colonized  New  England,  while 
internal  commerce  was  making  equal  improvements ;  and 
many  Flemings,  persecuted  in  their  native  country,  found, 
together  with  their  arts  and  industry,  an  easy  asylum  in 
England.  15.  Thus  the  whole  island  seemed  as  if  roused 
from  her  long  habits  of  barbarity  ;  arts,  commerce,  and  le- 
gislation began  to  acquire  new  strength  every  day  ;  and 
such  was  the  state  of  learning  at  that  time,  that  some  fixed 
that  period  as  the  Augustan  age  of  England.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  and  Hooker  are  considered  as  among  the  first  im- 
provers of  our  language.  16.  Spenser  and  Shakspeare  are 
too  well  known  as  poets  to  be  praised  here ;  but,  of  all  man- 
kind, Francis  Bacon,  lord  Verulam,  who  flourished  in  this 
reign,  deserves,  as  a  philosopher,  the  highest  ap(>lau8e  ;  his 
style  is  copious  and  correct,  and  his  wit  is  only  surpassed 
by  his  learning  and  penetration.     17.  If  we  look  through 
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fautory.  snd  consider  the  rise  of  kingdoms,  we  shall  scarcely 
find  an  instance  of  a  people  becomiiig,  in  so  short  a  time, 
wise,  poweriul,  and  happy.  Liberty,  it  is  true,  still  conb- 
nned  to  fluctuate ;  Elizabeth  knew  her  own  power,  and 
stretched  it  to  the  very  verge  of  despotism ;  bnt,  now  that 
commerce  was  introduced,  liberty  soon  after  followed;  for 
ttiere  never  was  %  nation  that  was  perfectly  commercial  that 
submitted  long  to  slavery. 
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CHAPTEB  XXVII. 

JAMES  I. 

Bora  IMS.    Died  Mareh  97,  leSS.    Bttran  to  T^gn  Much  24,  1003.    Heigaed  S 
yean  oyer  Great  Britain,  so  years  (nearly)  over  Scotland. 

1.  (A.D.  1603.)  James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland,  and  the 
First  of  England,  the  son  of  Mary,  came  to  the  throne  with 
the  universd  approbation  of  all  orders  of  the  state,  as  in  his 
person  were  united  every  claim  that  either  descent,  bequest, 
or  parliamentary  sanction  could  confer.  However,  in  the 
very  beginning  of  his  reign,  a  conspiracy  was  set  on  foot, 
the  particulars  of  which  are  but  obscurely  related.  2.  It  i» 
said  to  have  been  begun  by  lord  Grey,  lord  Cobham,  and 
sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  were  all  condemned  to  die,  but  had 
their  sentence  mitigated  by  the  king.  Cobham  and  Grey 
were  pardoned  after  they  had  laid  their  heads  on  the  block. 
Raleigh  was  reprieved,  but  remained  in  confinement  many 
years  afterwards,  and  at  last  suffered  for  his  offence,  which 
was  never  proved. 

3.  Mild  as  this  monarch  was  in  toleration,  there  was  a 
project  contrived  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign  for  the 
re-establishment  of  popery,  which,  were  it  not  a  fact  known 
to  all  the  world,  could  scarcely  be  credited  by  posterity. 
This  was  the  gunpowder  plot,  than  which  a  more  horrid  or 
terrible  scheme  never  entered  into  the  human  heart  to  con- 
ceive. 

4.  The  Roman  catholics  had  expected  great  favour  and 
indulgence  on  the  accession  of  James,  both  as  a  descendant 
of  Mary,  a  rigid  catholic,  and  also  as  having  shown  some 
partiality  to  that  religion  in  his  youth ;  but  they  soon  disco- 
vered their  mistake,  and  were  at  once  surprised  and  enraged 
to  find  James,  on  all  occasions,  express  his  resolution  of 
strictly  exercising  the  laws  enacted  against  them,  and  of  per- 
severing in  the  conduct  of  his  predecessor.  This  declaration 
determined  them  upon  more  desperate  measures ;  and  they 
at  length  formed  a  resolution  of  destroying  the  king  and 
both  houses  of  parliament  at  a  blow.  The  scheme  was  first 
broached  by  Robert  Catesby,  a  gentleman  of  good  parts  and 
ancient  family ;  who  conceived  that  a  train  of  gunpowder 
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might  be  so  placed  under  the  parliament-houee  ae  to  blow 
up  the  king  and  all  the  members  at  once. 

6.  How  horrid  soever  the  contrivance  might  appear,  yet 
everj  member  seemed  faithful  and  secret  in  the  league ;  and 
about  two  months  before  the  sitting  of  parliament,  Uiey  hired 
a  house,  in  the  name  of  Percy,  adjoining  to  that  in  which 
the  parliament  was  to  assemble.  7.  Their  first  intention 
was  to  bore  a  way  under  the  parliament-house  from  that 
which  they  occupied,  and  they  set  themselves  labouring  at 
the  task ;  but  when  they  had  pierced  the  wall,  which  was 
three  yards  in  thickness,  on  approaching  the  other  side,  they 
were  surprised  to  find  that  the  house  was  vaulted  underneath« 
and  that  a  magazine  of  coals  was  usually  deposited  there. 
8.  From  their  disappointment  on  this  account  they  were 
soon  relieved,  by  information  that  the  coals  were  then  sell- 
ing ofif,  and  that  the  vaults  would  then  be  let  to  the  highest 
bidder.  They  therefore  seized  the  opportunity  of  hiring 
ite  place,  and  bought  the  remaining  quantity  of  coals  with 
which  it  was  then  stored,  as  if  for  their  own  use.  9.  The 
next  thing  done  was  to  convey  thither  thirty-six  barrels  of 
gunpowder,  which  had  been  purchased  in  Holland ;  and  the 
whole  was  covered  with  coals  and  fagots,  bought  for  that 
purpose.  Then  the  doors  of  the  cellar  were  boldly  thrown 
open,  and  everybody  admitted  as  if  it  contained  nothing 
dangerous. 

10.  Confident  of  success,  they  now  began  to  plan  the  re« 
raaining  part  of  their  project.  The  king,  queen,  and  prince 
Henry,  the  king's  eldest  son,  were  all  expected  to  be  present 
at  the  opening  of  the  parliament.  The  king's  second  son, 
by  reason  of  his  tender  age,  would  be  absent,  and  it  was 
resolved  that  Percy  should  seize  or  assassinate  him.  The 
princess  Elizabeth,  a  child  likewise,  was  kept  at  lord  Har- 
rington's house  in  Warwickshire ;  and  sir  Everard  Digby 
was  to  seize  her,  and  immediately  proclaim  her  queen. 

1 1.  The  day  for  the  sitting  of  parliament  now  approached. 
Never  was  treason  more  secret,  or  ruin  more  apparently  in- 
evitable :  the  hour  was  expected  with  impatience,  and  the 
conspirators  gloried  in  their  meditated  guilt.  The  dreadful 
secret,  though  communicated  to  above  twenty  persons,  had 
been  inviolably  kept  during  the  space  of  a  year  and  a  half. 
When  all  the  motives  of  pity,  justice,  and  safety  were  too 
weak,  a  remorse  of  private  friendship  saved  the  kingdom. 

12.  Sir  Henry  Percy,  one  of  the  conspirators,  conceived 
a  design  of  saving  the  life  of  lord  Mounteagle,  his  intimate 
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friend  and  companion,  who  also  was  of  the  same  persuasion 
with  himself.  About  ten  days  before  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment, this  nobleman,  upon  his  return  to  town,  receiyed  a 
letter  from  a  person  unknown,  and  delivered  by  one  who 
fled  as  soon  as  he  had  discharged  his  message.  13.  The 
letter  was  to  this  efiect :  **  My  lord,  stay  away  from  this 
parliament ;  for  God  and  man  have  concurred  to  punish  the 
wickedness  of  the  times.  And  think  not  slightly  of  this 
advertisement,  but  retire  yourself  into  your  country,  where 
you  may  expect  the  event  in  safety.  For  though  there  be 
no  appearance  of  any  stir,  yet  I  say  they  will  receive  a  ter- 
rible blow  this  parliament ;  and  yet  they  shall  not  see  who 
hurts  them.  This,  counsel  is  not  to  be  condemned,  because 
it  may  do  you  good,  and  can  do  you  no  harm.  For  the 
danger  is  past  as  soon  as  you  have  burned  the  letter." 

14.  The  contents  of  this  mysterious  letter  surprised  and 
puzzled  the  nobleman  to  whom  it  was  addressed ;  and, 
though  inclined  to  think  it  a  foolish  attempt  to  affright  and 
ridicule  him,  yet  he  judged  it  safest  to  carry  it  to  lord  Salis- 
bury, secretary  of  state.  15.  Lord  Salisbury,  too,  was  in* 
clined  to  give  little  attention  to  it,  yet  thought  proper  to  lay 
it  before  Uie  king  in  council,  who  came  to  town  a  few  days 
after.  None  of  the  council  were  able  to  make  any  thing  of 
it,  although  it  appeared  serious  and  alarming.  In  the  uni- 
versal agitation  between  doubt  and  apprehension,  the  king 
was  the  first  who  penetrated  the  meaning  of  this  dark  epistle. 
16.  He  concluded  that  some  sudden  danger  was  preparing 
by  gunpowder ;  and  it  was  thought  advisable  to  inspect  aU 
the  vaults  below  the  houses  of  parliament.  This  care  be- 
longed to  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  lord  chamberlain,  who  pur- 
posely delayed  the  search  till  the  day  before  the  meeting  of 
parliament,  November  5,  1605.  He  remarked  those  great 
piles  of  fagots  which  lay  in  the  vault  uotder  the  house  of 
peers,  and  seized  a  man  preparing  for  the  terrible  enterprise, 
dressed  in  a  cloak  and  boots,  with  a  dark  lantern  in  his 
hand.  17.  This  was  no  other  than  Guy  Fawkes,  who  had 
just  deposited  every  part  of  the  train  for  its  taking  fire  the 
next  morning,  the  matches  and  other  combustibles  being 
found  in  his  pockets.  The  whole  design  was  now  disco- 
vered ;  but  the  atrociousness  of  his  guilt,  and  the  despair  of 
pardon,  inspiring  him  with  resolution,  he  told  the  ofiicers  of 
justice,  with  an  undaunted  air,  that,  had  he  blown  them  and 
himself  up  together,  he  had  been  happy.  Before  the  coun- 
cil he  displayed  the  same  intrepid  firmness,  mixed  even  with 


■corn  and  disdaia,  refusing  to  discorer  hii  aasociatei,  ajid 
■howing  no  concern  but  for  the  failure  of  hia  enterprise.  But 
his  bold  spirit  irae  at  length  subdued  ;  being  confined  in  the 
Tower  for  two  or  three  days,  and  the  rack  just  shown  him, 
his  courage,  fatiened  with  so  long  an  effort,  at  last  failed 
him,  and  he  made  a  full  discorery  of  all  his  accomplices. 


SECTION  n. 


1.  (A.D.  160ft.)  Catebbt,  Percy,  and  the  conspirators 
who  were  in  London,  hearing  that  Fawkes  was  arrealed, 
fied  with  all  speed  to  Warwickshire,  where  sir  Everard 
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Digby»  nlying  on  the  success  of  the  plot,  was  alieadj  in 
arms.  But  the  country  soon  began  to  take  the  alarm,  and 
wherever  they  turned,  they  found  a  superior  force  ready  to 
oppose  them.  2.  In  this  exigence,  beset  on  all  sides,  they 
resolved,  to  the  number  of  about  eighty  persons,  to  fly  no 
further,  but  to  make  a  stand  at  a  house  in  WarwickBhire,  to 
defend  it  to  the  last,  and  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible. 
But  even  this  miserable  consolation  was  denied  them;  a 
spark  of  fire  happening  to  fall  among  some  gunpowder  that 
was  laid  to  dry,  it  blew  up,  and  so  maimed  the  principal 
conspirators,  that  the  survivors  resolved  to  open  the  gate, 
and  sally  out  against  the  multitude  that  surrounded  the  house. 
8.  Some  were  instantly  cut  to  pieces ;  Gatesby,  Percy,  and 
Winter,  standing  back  to  back,  fought  long  and  desperately, 
till  in  the  end  the  two  first  fell  covered  with  wounds,  and 
Winter  was  taken  alive.  Those  that  survived  the  slaughter 
were  tried  and  convicted ;  several  fell  by  the  hands  of  the 
executioner,  and  others  experienced  the  lung*s  mercy.  The 
Jesuits,  Garnet  and  Oldcom,  who  were  privy  to  the  plot, 
Bufifered  with  the  rest,  and,  notwithstanding  the  atrociousness 
of  their  treason.  Garnet  was  considered  by  his  party  as  a 
martyr,  and  miracles  were  said  to  have  been  wrought  by  his 
blood. 

4.  The  sagacity  with  which  the  king  first  diacovered  the 
plot  raised  the  opinion  of  his  wisdom  among  the  people ; 
but  the  folly  with  which  he  gave  himself  up  to  his  favour- 
ites quickly  undeceived  the  nation.  A.D.  1012.  In  the 
first  rank  of  these  stood  Robert  Carr,  a  youth  of  a  good 
family  in  Scotland,  who,  afler  having  passed  some  time  in 
his  travels,  arrived  in  London,  at  about  twenty  years  of  age. 
All  his  natural  accomplishments  consisted  in  a  pleasing  vi- 
sage ;  and  all  his  acquired  abilities  in  an  easy  and  graceful 
demeanour. 

5.  This  youth  was  considered  as  a  most  rising  man  at 
court ;  he  was  knighted,  created  viscount  Rochester,  ho- 
noured with  the  order  of  the  garter,  made  a  privy  counsellor, 
and  to  raise  him  to  the  highest  pitch  of  honour,  he  waa  at 
last  created  earl  of  Somerset. 

6.  This  was  an  advancement  which  some  regarded  with 
envy ;  but  the  wiser  part  of  mankind  looked  upon  it  with 
contempt  and  ridicule,  sensible  that  ungrounded  attachments 
are  seldom  of  long  continuance.  Some  time  after,  being 
accused  and  convicted,  from  private  motives,  of  poisoning 
sir  Thomas  Overbury  in  the  Tower,  he  fell  under  &e  king's 
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displeasure :  and  being  driven  (ram  couri»  spent  the  ramaiiv 
der  of  his  life  in  contempt  and  self-conviction. 

7.  Bat  the  king  had  not  been  so  improvident  as  to  part 
with  one  favourite  until  he  had  provided  himself  with  an- 
other. This  was  George  Villiers,  a  youth  of  one-and-twenty, 
the  younger  brother  of  a  good  family,  who  was  returned 
about  that  time  from  his  travels,  and  whom  the  enemies  of 
Somerset  had  taken  occasion  to  throw  in  the  king's  way, 
certain  that  his  beauty  and  fashionable  manners  would  do 
the  rest.  8.  Accordingly  he  had  been  placed  at  a  comedy 
full  in  the  king's  view,  and  immediately  caught  the  monarch's 
affections.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  he  was  created 
viscount  Villiers,  earl,  marquis,  and  duke  of  Buckingham, 
knight  of  the  garter,  master  of  the  horse,  chief  justice  in 
eyre,  warden  of  the  cinque  ports,  master  of  the  king's  bench 
office,  steward  of  Westminster,  constable  of  Windsor,  and 
lord  high  admiral  of  England. 

0.  The  universal  murmur  which  these  foolish  attachments 
produced  was  soon  after  heightened  by  an  act  of  severityt 
which  still  continues  as  the  blackest  stain  upon  this  mo- 
narch's memory.  TJie  brave  and  learned  Raleigh  had  been 
confined  in  the  Tower,  almost  from  the  very  beginning  of 
James's  accession,  for  a  conspiracy  which  had  never  been 
proved  against  him  ;  and  in  that  abode  of  wretchedness  he 
wrote  several  valuable  performances,  which  are  still  in  the 
highest  esteem.  10.  His  long  sufferings,  and  his  ingenious 
writings,  had  now  turned  the  tide  of  popular  d^inion  in  his 
favour ;  and  they  who  once  detested  the  enemy  of  Essex, 
could  not  now  help  pitying  the  captivity  of  this  philosophi- 
cal soldier.  He  himself  still  struggled  for  freedom  ;  and 
perhaps  it  was  with  this  desire  that  he  spread  the  report  of 
his  having  discovered  a  gold  mine  in  Guiana,  which  was 
sufficient  to  enrich  not  only  the  adventurers  who  should 
seize  it,  but  afford  immense  treasures  to  the  nation.  11. 
The  king,  either  believing  his  assertions,  or  willing  to  subject 
him  to  further  disgrace,  granted  him  a  commission  to  try  his 
fortune  in  quest  of  these  golden  schemes ;  but  still  reserved 
his  former  sentence  as  a  check  upon  his  future  behaviour. 

12.  Raleigh  was  not  long  in  making  preparations  for  this 
adventure,  which,  from  the  sanguine  manner  in  which  he 
carried  it  on,  many  thought  he  believed  to  be  as  promising 
as  he  described  it.  He  bent  his  course  to  Guiana,  «nd  re- 
maining himself  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Oronooko  with 
five  of  the  largest  ships,  he  sent  the  rest  up  the  stream,  under 


the  command  of  Us  son,  and  c&ptun  Kemmu,  a  penon  en- 
tirely deroted  to  his  interest.  13.  But  instead  of  a  country 
abounding  in  gold,  as  the  adrenturen  were  taaght  to  expect, 
they  found  the  Spaniards  had  been  warned  of  their  approach, 
and  were  prepared  in  arms  to  receive  them.  Young  Ra- 
leigh, to  encourage  his  mea,  called  out  that  "  was  the  true 
mine,"  meaning  the  town  of  St.  Thomas,  which  he  was  ap- 
proaching ;  "  and  ihat  none  but  fools  looked  for  any  other ;" 
but  just  as  he  was  speaking  he  received  a  shot,  of  which  he 
immediately  expired.  This  was  followed  by  another  dis- 
appointment ;  for  when  the  English  took  possession  of  the 
town,  thev  found  nothing  in  it  of  any  value. 

14.  Raleigh,  in  this  forlorn  situation,  found  now  that  aQ 
his  hopes  were  over  ;  and  saw  his  misfortunes  still  farther 
aggravated  by  the  reproaches  of  those  whom  he  had  under* 
taken  to  command.  Nothing  could  be  more  deplorable  than 
his  situation,  particulaHy  when  he  was  told  that  he  must  be 
carried  back  to  England,  to  answer  for  his  conduct  to  the 
king.  16.  It  is  pretended  that  he  employed  many  artifices, 
first  to  engage  ihem  lo  attack  the  Spanish  settlements  at  a 
time  of  peace,  and,  failing  of  that,  to  make  his  escape  into 
France.  But  all  of  those  proving  unsuccessful,  he  was  de- 
livered into  the  king's  hands,  and  strictly  examined,  as  well 
as  his  fellow-adventurers,  before  the  privy  council.  Connt 
Gondemar,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  made  heavy  complaints 
against  the  expedition  ;  and  the  king  declared  that  Raleigh 
had  express  orders  to  avoid  all  disputes  and  hostilities 
against  the  Spaniard?.  16./  Wherefore,  to  give  the  court  of 
Spain  a  particular  instance  of  his  attachment,  he  signed  the 
warrant  for  his  execution  ;  not  for  the  present  offence,  but 
for  his  former  conspiracy.  This  great  man  died  with  the 
same  fortitude  he  had  testified  through  life  ;  he  observed, 
as  he  felt  the  edge  of  the  axe,  that  it  was  a  sharp  but  a  sure 
remedy  for  all  evils ;  his  harangue  to  the  people  was  calm 
and  eloquent ;  and  he  laid  his  head  down  on  the  bloek  with 
the  atmost  indifference. 
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broke  off,  for  what  reason  historians  do  not  assign ;  bnt,  if 
we  may  credit  the  novelists  of  that  time,  the  prince  had  al- 
ready fixed  his  affections  upon  the  daughter  of  Henry  IV. 
of  France,  whom  he  married  shortly  after. 

6.  It  may  be  easily  supposed  that  these  mismanagements 
were  seen  and  felt  by  the  people.  The  house  of  commons 
was  become  by  this  time  quite  unmanagable ;  the  prodigality 
of  James  to  his  favourites  had  made  his  necessities  so  many, 
that  he  was  contented  to  sell  the  different  branches  of  his 
prerogative  to  the  commons,  one  after  the  other,  to  procure 
supplies.  In  proportion  as  they  perceived  his  wants,  they 
found  out  new  grievances  ;  and  every  grant  of  money  was 
sure  to  come  with  a  petition  for  redress.  The  struggles  be- 
tween him  and  the  parliament  had  been  growing  more  and 
more  violent  every  session ;  and  the  very  last  advanced  their 
pretensions  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  began  to  take  the 
alarm :  but  these  evils,  which  the  weakness  of  this  monarch 
had  contributed  to  give  birth  to,  fell  upon  his  successor* 

7.  These  domestic  troubles  were  attended  by  others  stUl 
more  important  in  Germany,  and  which  produced  in  the  end 
most  dangerous  effects.  The  king's  eldest  daughter  had 
been  married  to  Frederic,  the  elector  palatine  of  Germany ; 
and  this  prince,  revolting  against  the  emperor  Ferdinand  die 
Second,  was  defeated  in  a  decisive  battle,  and  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  Holland.  8.  His  affinity  to  Uie  English  crown, 
his  misfortunes,  but  particularly  the  protestant  religion,  for 
which  he  had  contended,  were  strong  motives  to  the  people 
of  England  to  wish  well  to  his  cause ;  and  frequent  ad- 
dresses were  sent  from  the  commons  to  induce  James  to  take 
a  part  in  the  German  contest,  and  to  replace  the  exiled 
prince  upon  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  9.  James  at  first 
attempted  to  ward  off  the  misfortunes  of  his  son-in-law  by 
negotiation,  A.D.  1620 ;  but  this  proving  utterly  ineffectaal, 
it  was  at  last  resolved  to  rescue  the  palatinate  from  the  empe- 
ror by  force  of  arms.  Accordingly,  war  was  declared 
against  Spain  and  the  emperor ;  six  thousand  men  were 
sent  over  into  Holland,  to  assist  prince  Maurice  in  his 
schemes  against  those  powers ;  the  people  were  every- 
where elated  at  the  courage  of  their  king,  and  were  satisfied 
with  any  war  which  was  to  exterminate  the  papists.  10* 
This  army  was  followed  by  another,  consisting  of  twelve 
thousand  men,  commanded  by  count  Mansfeldt;  and  the 
court  of  France  promised  its  assistance.  But  the  English 
were  disappointed  in  all  their  views ;  the  troops  being  em- 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 
CHARLES  I. 

Born  1600.    Died  January  30, 1640.    Began  to  reign  March  87.  MBS. 

Reigned  23|  years. 

SECTION  I. 

1.  (A.  D.  1625.)  Few  princes  ever  ascended  the  throne 
with  more  apparent  advantages  than  Charles  ;  and  none  ever 
encountered  more  real  difficulties.  Indeed,  he  undertook 
the  reins  of  government  with  a  fixed  persuasion  that  his 
popularity  was  sufficient  to  carry  every  measure.  2.  He 
had  been  loaded  with  a  treaty  for  defending  the  prince 
palatine,  his  brother-in-law,  in  the  last  reign :  and  the  war 
declared  for  that  purpose  was  to  be  carried  on  with  vigour 
in  this.  But  war  was  more  easily  declared  than  supplies 
granted.  After  some  reluctance,  the  commons  voted  him 
two  subsidies ;  a  sum  far  from  being  sufficient  to  support 
him  in  his  intended  equipment. 

3.  To  supply  the  want  of  parliamentary  aid,  Charles  had 
recourse  to  some  of  the  ancient  methods  of  extortion,  prac- 
tised by  sovereigns  when  in  necessitous  circumstances. 
That  kind  of  tax  called  a  benevolence  was  ordered  to  be 
exacted,  and  privy  seals  were  issued  accordingly.  With 
this  the  people  were  obliged,  though  reluctantly,  to  comply; 
it  was  in  fact  authorized  by  many  precedents ;  but  no  pre- 
cedent whatsoever  could  give  a  sanction  to  injustice. 

4.  After  an  ineffectual  expedition  to  Cadiz,  another  at- 
tempt was  made  to  obtain  supplies  in  a  more  regular  and 
constitutional  manner  than  before.  Another  parliament  was 
accordingly  called ;  and  though  some  steps  were  taken  to 
exclude  the  more  popular  leaders  of  the  last  house  of  com- 
mons, by  nominating  them  as  sheriffs  of  counties,  yet  the 
present  parliament  seemed  more  refractory  than  the  former. 
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5.  When  the  king  laid  before  the  house  his  necessities,  and 
asked  for  a  supply,  they  voted  him  only  three  subsidies, 
which  amounted  to  about  sixty  thousand  pounds ;  a  sum  no 
way  adequate  to  the  importance  of  the  war,  or  the  necessities 
of  ihe  state.  In  order,  therefore,  to  gain  a  sufficient  supply, 
a  commission  was  openly  granted  to  compound  with  the 
catholics,  and  agree  for  a  dispensation  of  the  penal  laws 
against  them.  He  borrowed  a  sum  of  money  from  the  no- 
bility, whose  contributions  came  in  but  slowly.  6.  But  the 
greatest  stretch  of  his  power  was  in  the  levying  of  ship- 
money.  In  order  to  equip  a  fleet  (at  least  this  was  the 
pretence  made),  each  of  the  maritime  towns  was  required, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  adjacent  counties,  to  arm  as  many 
vessels  as  were  appointed  them.  The  city  of  London  was 
rated  at  twenty  ships.  This  was  the  commencement  of  a 
tax,  which  afterwards,  being  carried  to  such  violent  lengths, 
created  such  discontents  in  the  nation. 

7.  War  being  soon  after  declared  against  France,  a  fleet 
was  sent  out,  under  the  command  of  Buckingham,  to  relieve 
Rochelle,  a  maritime  town  in  that  kingdom,  that; had  long 
enjoyed  its  privileges,  independent  of  the  French  king  ;  but 
that  had  for  some  time  embraced  the  reformed  religion,  and 
now  was  besieged  with  a  formidable  army.  This  expedition 
was  as  unfortunate  as  that  to  the  coast  of  Spain.  8.  The 
duke*s  measures  were  so  ill  concerted,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  shut  their  gates,  and  refused  to  admit  allies,  of 
whose  coming  they  were  not  previously  informed.  Instead 
of  attacking  the  island  of  Oleron,  which  was  fertile  and  de* 
fenceless,  he  bent  his  course  to  the  isle  of  Rh^,  which  was 
garrisoned  and  well  fortified.  He  attempted  there  to  starve 
out  the  garrison  of  St.  Martin's  castle,  which  was  plentifully 
supplied  with  provisions  by  sea.  9.  By  that  time  the  French 
had  landed  their  fordes  privately  at  another  part  of  the  island : 
so  that  Buckingham  was  at  last  obliged  to  retreat,  but  with 
such  precipitation,  that  two-thirds  of  his  army  were  cut  to 
pieces  before  he  could  re-embark,  though  he  was  the  last 
man  of  the  whole  army  that  quitted  the  shore.  10.  This 
proof  of  his  personal  courage,  however,  was  but  a  small 
subject  of  consolation  for  the  disgrace  which  his  country 
had  sustained,  for  his  own  person  would  have  been  the  last 
they  would  have  regretted. 

11.  The  contest  between  the  king  and  the  commons  every 
day  grew  warmer.  The  officers  of  the  custom-house  were 
summoned  before  the  commons,  to  give  an  account  by  what 
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authority  they  seized  the  goods  of  the  merchants  who  had 
refused  to  pay  the  duty  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  which 
they  alleged  was  levied  without  the  sanction  of  law.  The 
barons  of  the  exchequer  were  examined  concerning  their 
decrees  on  that  head ;  and  the  sheriff  of  London  committed, 
to  the  Tower  for  his  activity  in  supporting  the  custom-bouse 
officers.  12.  These  were  bold  measures ;  but  the  common^ 
went  still  further,  by  a  resolution  to  examine  into  religious 
grievances,  and  a  new  spirit  of  intolerance  began  to  appear* 
A.  D.  1629.  The  king,  therefore,  resolved  to  dissolve  a 
parliament  which  he  found  himself  unable  to  manage ;  and 
sir  John  Finch,  the  speaker,  just  as  the  question  concerning 
tonnage  and  poundage  was  goi^g  to  be  put,  rose  up,  and 
informed  the  house  ^t  he  had  a  command  from  the  king 
to  adjourn. 

13.  The  house  upon  this  was  in  an  uproar;  the  speaker 
was  pushed  back  into  his  chair,  and  forcibly  held  in  it  by 
Hollis  and  Valentine,  till  a  short  remonstrance  was  framed, 
and  passed  by  acclamation  rather  than  vote.  In  this  hasty 
production,  papists 'and  Arminians  were  declared  capital 
enelnies  to  the  state ;  tonnage  and  poundage  were  condemned 
as  contrary  to  the  law ;  and  not  only  those  who  raised  that 
duty,  but  those  who  paid  it,  were  considered  as  guilty  of 
capital  crimes. 

14.  In  consequence  of  this  violent  procedure,  sir  Miles 
Hobart,  sir  Peter  Haymen,  Selden,  Uoriton,  Long,  and 
Strode,  were,  by  the  king's  order,  committed  to  prison, 
under  pretence  of  sedition.  But  the  same  temerity  that 
impelled  Charles  to  imprison  them,  induced  him  to  grant 
them  a  release.  15.  Sir  John  Elliot,  Hollis,  and  Valentine 
were  summioned  before  the  king's  bench ;  but  they  refusing 
to  appear  before  an. inferior  tribunal. for  faults  committed  in 
a  superior,  were  condenn^d  to  b^  imprisoned  during  the 
king's  pleasure ;  die  two  foiteer  to  pay  a  fine  of  a  diousand 
pounds  each,  and  the  latter  five  hundred,  and  to  find  sureties 
for  their  good  behaviour.  The  members  triumphed  in  their 
sufferings,  while  they  had  the  whole  kingdom  as  spectators 
and  applauders  of  their  fortitude. 

16.  In  the  mean  time,  while  the  king  was  thus  distressed 
by  the  obstinacy  of  the  commons,  he  felt  a  much  severer 
blow  by  the  death  of  his  favourite,  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  unpopularity.  17.  It  had  been 
resolved  once  more  to  undertiJie  the  raising  of  the  siege  of 
Bochelle;  and  the  earl  of  Denbigh,  brother-in-law  to  Buck- 
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ingham,  was  sent  thither,  but  returned  without  effecting  any 
thing.  In  order  to  repair  this  disgrace,  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham went  in  person  to  Portsmouth  to  hurry  on  another 
expedition,  and  to  punish  such  acs  had  endeavoured  to  de- 
fraud the  crown  of  the  legal  assessments.  18.  In  the  general 
discontent  that  prevailed  against  that  nobleman,  it  was  daily 
expected  that  some  severe  measures  would  be  resolved  on ; 
and  he  was  stigmatized  as  the  tyrant  and  betrayer  of  his 
country.  There  was  one  Felton,  who  caught  the  general 
contagion, — ^an  Irishman  of  a  good  family,  who  had  served 
under  the  duke  as.  lieutenant,  but  had  resigned,  on  being 
refused  his  rank  on  the  death  of  his  captain,  who  had  been 
killed  at  the  isle  of  Rhe.  19.  This  man  was  naturally  me- 
lancholy, courageous,  and  enthusiastic ;  he  felt  for  the  coun- 
try, as  if  labouring  under  a  calamity  which  he  thought  it  in 
the  power  of  his  single  arm  to  remove.  He,  therefore,  re- 
solved to  kill  the  duke,  and  thus  revenge  his  own  private  in- 
juries, while  he  did  service  also  to  God  and  man.  20.  Ani- 
mated in  this  manner  with  gloomy  zeal  and  mistaken 
patriotism,  he  travelled  down  to  Portsmouth  alone,  and 
entered  the  town  while  the  duke  was  surrounded  by  his 
levee,  and  giving  out  the  necessary  orders  for  embarkation. 
While  he  was  speaking  to  one  of  his  colonels,  Felton  struck 
him  over  an  officer's  shoulder  in  the  breast  with  his  knife. 

21.  The  duke  had  only  time  to  say,  **  The  villain  has  killed 
me ;"  when  he  fell  at  the  colonel's  feet,  and  instantly  ex- 
pired. No  one  had  seen  the  blow,  nor  the  person  who 
gave  it ;  but  a  hat  being  picked  up,  on  the  inside  of  which 
was  sewed  a  paper  containing  four  or  five  lines  of  the  re- 
monstrance of  the  commons  against  the  duke,  it  was  con- 
cluded that  this  hat  must  belong  to  the  assassin  ;  and  while 
they  were  employed  in  conjectures  whose  it  should  be,  a 
man  without  a  hat  was  seen  walking  very  composedly 
before  the  door,  and  was  heard  to  cry  out,  *<  I  am  he !" 

22.  He  disdained  denying  a  murder  in  which  he  gloried ; 
and  averred  that  he  looked  upon  the  duke  as  an  enemy  to 
his  country,  and,  as  such,  deserving  to  suffer.  When  asked 
at  whose  instigation  he  had  perpetrated  that  horrid  deed,  he 
answered  that  they  need  not  trouble  themselves  in  that  in- 
quiry :  that  his  conscience  was  his  only  prompter,  and  that 
no  man  on  earth  could  dispose  him  to  act  against  its  dictates. 
He  suffered  with  the  same  degree  of  constancy  to  the  last ; 
nor  were  there  many  wanting,  who  admired  not  only  his 
fortitude,  but  the  action  for  which  he  suffered. 
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SECTION  ir. 

1,  (A.  D.  1627>)  The  king's  first  meaaare,  now  being 
left  without  a  minuter  and  a  parllsment,  was  a  prudent  one. 
He  made  a  peace  with  the  two  crowns  against  whom  he  had 
hitherto  waged  wir,  which  had  been  entered  upon  without 
necessity,  and  conducted  without  glory.  Z.  Being  freed 
from  these  embarrassments,  he  bent  his  whole  attention  to 
the  management  of  the  internal  policy  of  the  kingdom,  and 
took  two  men  as  his  associates  in  this  task,  who  still  acted 
an  under  part  to  himself.  These  were,  sir  Thomas  Wenl- 
worlh,  afterwards  created  earl  of  Strafford;  and  Laud,  aAer- 
wards  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

3.  Wbile  Laud,  therefore,  during  this  long  interral,  niled 
the  church,  the  king  and  Strafford  undertook  to  manage  the 
temporal  interests  of  the  nation.  A  declaration  was  dis- 
persed, implying  that  during  this  reign  no  more  parliaments 
would  be  summoned ;  and  every  measure  of  the  king  but 
too  well  served  to  confirm  the  suspicion. 

4.  Tonnage  and  poundage  were  continued  to  be  levied  by 
royal  authority  alone ;  custom-houHe  officers  received  orders 
from  the  council  to  enter  any  house  whatever,  in  search  of 
suspected  goods :  compositions  were  openly  made  with 
papists,  and  their  religion  was  become  a  regular  pari  of  the 
revenue.  0.  The  high  commiasion  court  and  the  court  of 
the  a  tar- chamber  exercised  their  power,  independent  of  any 
law,  upon  several  bold  innovators  in  liberty,  who  only 
gloried  in  their  sufferings,  and  contributed  to  render  govern* 
ment  odious  and  contemptible.  Prynne,  a  barrister  at  Liu- 
coln'a-Inn ;  Burton,  a  divine ;  and  Bastwick,  a  physician ; 
were  tried  before  this  tribunal  for  schismalical  libels,  in 
which  they  attacked,  with  great  severity  and  intemperate 
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zeal,  the  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  England.  They  were 
condemned  to  be  pilloried,  to  lose  their  ears,  and  to  pay  five 
thousand  pounds  to  the  king. 

6.  Every  year,  every  month,  every  day,  gave  fresh  in- 
stances, during  this  long  intermission  of  parliaments,  of  the 
resolution  of  the  court  to  throw  them  off  for  ever ;  but  the 
levying  of  ship-money,  as  it  was  called,  being  a  general 
burden,  was  universally  complained  of  as  a  national  griev- 
ance. This  was  a  tax  which  had,  in  former  reigns,  been 
.levied  without  the  consent  of  parliament,  but  then  the 
exigency  of  the  state  demanded  such  a  supply.  7.  John 
Hampden,  a  gentleman  of  fortune  in  Buckinghamshire,  re- 
fused to  comply  with  the  tax,  and  resolved  to  bring  it  to  la 
legal  determination.  He  had  been  rated  at  twenty  shillings 
for  his  estate,  which  he  refused  to  pay ;  and  the  case  was 
argued  twelve  days  in  the  exchequer  chamber,  before  all 
the  judges  of  England.  8.  The  nation  regarded,  with  the 
utmost  anxiety,  the  result  of  a  trial  that  was  to  fix  the  limits 
of  the  king's  power.  All  the  judges,  four  only  excepted, 
gave  sentence  in  favour  of  the  crown;  while  Hampden, 
who  lost  his  cause,  was  more  than  sufficiently  recompensed 
by  the  applause  of  the  people. 

9.  The  discontent  and  opposition  which  the  king  met 
with,  in  maintaining  episcopacy  amonff  his  English  subjects, 
might,  one  would  think,  hinder  him  m>m  attempting  to  in- 
troduce it  among  those  of  Scotland,  where  it  was  generally 
hateful.  Having  published  an  order  for  reading  the  liturgy 
in  the  principal  church  in  Edinburgh,  the  people  received  it 
with  clamours  and  imprecations.  10.  The  seditious  disposi- 
tion in  that  kingdom,  which  had  hitherto  been  kept  within 
bounds,  was  now  too  furious  for  restraint,  and  the  insurrec- 
tion became  general  over  all  the  country,  and  the  Scots  flew 
to  arms  with  great  animosity. 

11.  Yet  still  the  king  could  not  think  of  desisting  from 
his  design  ;  and  so  prepossessed  was  he  in  favour  of  royal 
right,  that  he  thought  the  very  name  of  king,  when  forcibly 
urged,  would  induce  them  to  return  to  their  duty.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  fighting  with  his  opponents,  he  entered  upon  a 
treaty  with  them  ;  so  that  a  suspension  of  arms  was  soon 
agreed  upon,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  concluded,  which 
neither  side  intended  to  observe;  and  then  both  parties 
agreed  to  disband  their  forces.  After  much  altercation,  and 
many  treaties  signe'd  and  broken,  both  parties  had  recourse 
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once  more  to  anns,  and  nothing  but  blood  could  satiate  the 
contenders. 

12.  War  being  thus  resolyed  on,  the  king  took  every 
method  as  before  for  raising  money  to  support  it  Ship- 
money  was  levied  as  usual ;  some  other  arbitrary  taxes 
were  exacted  from  the  reluctant  people  with  great  seTerity ; 
but  these  were  far  from  being  sufficient ;  and  there  now  re- 
mained only  one  method  more,  the  long'-neglected  method 
of  a  parliamentary  supply. 

13.  The  new  house  of  commons,  however,  could  not  be 
induced  to  treat  the  Scots,  who  were  of  the  same  principles 
with  themselves,  and  contending  against  the  same  ceremo- 
nies, as  enemies  of  the  state.  They  regarded  them  as 
friends  and  brothers,  who  first  rose  to  teach  them  a  duty  it 
was  incumbent  on  all  virtuous  minditf  to  imitate.  The 
king,  therefore,  could  reap  no  other  fhiits  from  this  assem- 
bly than  murmurings  and  complaints.  14.  Every  method 
he  had  taken  to  supply  himself  with  money  was  declared 
an  abuse,  and  breach  of  the  constitution.  The  king,  there- 
fore, finding  no  hopes  of  a  compliance  with  his  requests, 
but  recrimination  instead  of  redress,  once  more  dissolved 
the  parliament,  to  try  the  most  feasible  methods  of  removing 
his  necessities. 

15.  His  necessities,  however,  continuing,  that  parliament 
was  called,  which  did  not  cease  sitting  till  they  overturned 
the  constitution.  Without  any  interval  they  entered  upon 
business,  and  by  unanimous  consent,  they  struck  a  blow  that 
might  be  regarded  as  decisive.  Instead  of  granting  the 
demand  of  subsidies,  they  impeached  the  earl  of  Stralford, 
the  king's  first  minister,  and  had  him  arraigned  before  the 
house  of  peers  for  high-treason.  16.  After  a  long  and  elo« 
quent  speech,  delivered  without  premeditation,  in  which  he 
confuted  all  the  accusations  of  his  enemies,  he  was  found 
guilty  by  both  houses  of  parliament ;  and  nothing  remained 
but  for  the  king  to  give  nis  consent  to  the  bill  of  attainder. 
Charles,  who  loved  Strafibrd  tenderly,  hesitated,  and  seemed 
reluctant,  trying  every  expedient  to  put  off  so  dreadful  a 
duty  as  that  of  signing  the  warrant  for  his  execution.  17. 
While  he  continued  in  this  agitation  of  mind,  not  knowing 
how  to  act,  his  doubts  were  at  last  silenced  by  an  act  of 
heroic  bravery  in  the  condemned  lord.  He  received  a  letter 
from  that  unfortunate  nobleman,  desiring  that  his  life  might 
be  made  the  sacrifice  of  mutual  reconcUiation  between  the 
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king  and  the  people ;  adding,  thai  he  was  prepared  to  die» 
and  to  a  willing  mind  there  could  be  no  injury.  18.  This 
instance  of  noble  generosity  was  but  ill  repaid  by  his  mas- 
ter, who  complied  with  his  request.  He  consented  to  sign 
the  fatal  bill  by  commission ;  Strafford  was  beheaded  on 
Tower-hill,  behaving  with  all  that  composed  dignity  of  re- 
solution that  was  expected  from  his  character. 

19.  In  this  universal  rage  for  punishment,  the  parlia- 
ment fell  with  great  justice  on  two  courts,  which  had  been 
erected  under  arbitrary  kings,  and  had  seldom  been  em- 
ployed but  in  cases  of  necessity.  These  were,  the  high 
commission  court,  and  the  court  of  star-chamber.  A  bill 
unanimously  passed  the  houses  to  abolish  both ;  tod  in 
them  to  annihilate  the  principal  and  most  dangerous  articles 
in  the  king's  prerogative. 

20.  In  2ie  midst  of  these  troubles  an  insurrection  in  the 
northern  counties  of  Ireland,  accompanied  by  several  acts 
of  atrocious  cruelty,  excited  great  alarm  throughout  the 
empire.  The  insurgents  might  have  been  easily  subdued, 
but  the  king's  deputies  in  Ireland,  eager  to  make  their 
fortunes  by  trading  in  confiscations,  averred,  that  all  the 
catholics  in  the  kingdom  were  involved  in  the  guilt  of  this 
rebellion,  and  by  wicked  arts  changed  the  local  disturbance 
into  a  general  civil  war.  Many  wanton  murders  were  com- 
mitted on  both  sides;  religious  zeal  added  bitterness  to 
political  animosity ;  the  hatred  of  heresy  by  one  party,  and 
of  popery  by  the  other,  led  men  to  perpetrate  and  palliate 
crimes  shocking  to  human  nature.  The  war  lasted  several 
years  ;  four  hostile  parties  had  armies  in  Ireland,  the  native 
Irish,  the  descendants  of  the  early  settlers,  usually  called 
**  the  lords  of  the  pale,'*  the  royalists,  and  the  puritans, 
who  supported  the  supremacy  of  the  English  parliament. 
The  last  party,  though  infinitely  the  weakest,  finally  tri- 
umphed by  taking  advantage  of  the  dissensions  and  errors 
of  the  other  three. 

21.  The  king,  aware  that  he  was  already  suspected  of  a 
secret  attachment  to  popery,  and  that  the  northern  Irish 
pretended  to  have  his  authority  for  taking  up  arms,  used 
every  means  in  his  power  to  put  down  the  rebellion.  But 
he  was  no  longer  able  to  effect  this  desirable  object,  the 
native  Irish  and  the  lords  of  the 'pale,  frequently  deceived 
before,  would  not  trust  the  royal  promises ;  Parsons  and 
Borlase,  the  lords  justices  of  Ireland,  refused  to  obey  the 
king's  commands ;  and  the  English  parliament  gladly  used 
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the  Irish  var  as  a  pretext  for  levying  soldiers ;  Tor  every 
one  now  clearly  foresaw  that  the  disputes  between  the  king 
and  the  parliament  must  finally  be  decided  by  the  swocd. 
Many  insinuations  were  thrown  out  that  he  had  himself 
fomented  this  rebellion,  and  no  money  ooutd  be  spared  for 
the  extinction  of'distant  dangers,  when  they  pretended  that 
the  kingdom  was  threatened  with  greater  at  home. 

It  was  now  that  the  republican  spirit  began  to  appear 
without  any  disguise  in  the  preseot  parliament ;  and  iliat 
party,  instead  of  attacking  the  faults  of  tlie  king,  resolved 
to  destroy  monarchy. 


SECTION  m. 


I.  (A.D.  1641.)  The  leaders  of  onposition  began  their 
operations  by  a  resolution  to  altack  episcopacy,  which 
was  one  of  the  strongest  bulwarks  of  the  royal  power.  They 
accused  thirteen  bishops  of  high-treason,  for  enacting  ca- 
nons vithout  the  consent  of  parliament ;  and  endeavoured 
to  prevail  upon  the  house  of  peers  to  exclude  all  the  prelates 
from  their  seats  and  votes  in  that  august  assembly.  The 
bishops  saw  the  storm  that  was  gathering  against  them ;  and, 

Srobably  to  avert  its  effects,  they  resolved  lo  attend  their 
uty  in  the  house  of  lords  no  longer. 
a.  This  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  royal  interest ;  hut  it 
soon  felt  a  much  greater  from  the  king  a  own  imprndeace. 
Charles  had  long  suppressed  his  resentment,  and   only 
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Strove  to  satisfy  the  commons  by  the  greatness  of  his  con- 
cessions ;  but,  finding  that  all  his  compliances  had  but  in- 
creased their  demands,  he  could  no  longer  restrain  it.  3. 
He  gave  orders  to  Herbert,  his  attorney-general,  to  enter  an 
accusation  of  high-treason  in  the  house  of  peers  against  lord 
Kimbolton,  one  of  the  most  popular  men  of  his  party,  to- 
gether with  five  commoners  ;  sir  Arthur  Haslerig,  Hollis, 
Hampden,  Pym,  and  Strode.  4.  The  articles  were,  that 
they  had  traitorously  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  fundamen- 
tal laws  and  government  of  the  kingdom ;  to  deprive  the* 
king  of  his  regal  power,  and  to  impose  on  his  subjects  an 
arbitrary  and  tyrannical  authority.  Men  had  scarcely  lei- 
sure to  wonder  at  the  precipitancy  and  imprudence  of  his 
impeachment,  when  they  were  astonished  by  another  mea- 
sure, still  more  rash  and  unsupported.  5.  The  next  day  the 
king  himself  was  seen  to  enter  the  house  of  commons  alone, 
advancing  through  the  hall,  while  all  the  members  stood  up 
to  receive  htm.  The  speaker  withdrew  from  the  chair,  and 
the  king  took  possession  of  it.  Having  seated  himself,  and 
having  Jooked  around  for  some  time,  he  told  the  house  that 
he  was  sorry  for  the  occasion  that  had  forced  him  thither ; 
that  he  was  come  in  person  to  seize  the  members  whom  he 
had  accused  of  high-treason,  seeing  they  would  not  deliver 
them  up  to  his  serjeantrat-arms.  He  then  sat  down  for 
some  time,  to  see  if  the  accused  were  present;  but  they  had 
escaped  a  few  minutes  before  his  entry. 

6.  Thus  disappointed,  perplexed,  and  not  knowing  on 
whom  to  rely,  he  next  proceeded,  amidst  the  clamours  of 
the  populace,  who  continued  to  cry  out  **  Privilege !  privi- 
lege !"  to  the  common-council  of  the  city,  and  made  his 
complaints  to  them.  The  common-council  only  answered 
his  complaints  with  a  contemptuous  silence  ;  and  on  his 
return,  one  of  the  populace,  more  insolent  Uian  the  rest, 
cried  out,  '*  To  your  tents,  O  Israel !"  a  watch-word 
among  the  Jews,  when  they  intended  to  abandon  their 
princes. 

7.  Being  returned  to  Windsor,  he  began  to  reflect  on  the 
rashness  of  his  former  proceedings,  and  now,  too  late,  re- 
solved to  make  some  atonement  He,  therefore,  wrote  to 
the  parliament,  informing  them  that  he  desisted  from  his 
former  proceedings  against  the  accused  members  ;  and  as- 
sured them  that  upon  all  occasions  he  would  be  as  careful 
of  their  privileges  as  of  his  life  or  his  crown.  Thus  his 
former   violence  had  rendered  him  hateful  to  his  com- 
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rnonst  and  his  present  submission  now  rendered  him  con* 
temptible. 

8.  The  power  of  appointing  generals  and  levying  armies 
was  still  a  remaining  prerogative  of  the  crown.  The  com- 
mons having,  therefore,  first  magnified  their  terrors  of  po- 
pery, which  perhaps  they  actually  dreaded,  they  proceeded 
to  petition  that  the  Tower  might  be  put  into  their  hands, 
ana  that  Hull,  Portsmouth,  and  the  fleet  should  be  intrusted 
to  persons  of  their  choosing.  These  were  requests,  the 
complying  with  which  levelled  all  that  remained  of  the  an- 
cient constitution ;  however,  such  was  the  necessity  of  the 
times,  that  they  were  first  contested,  and  then  granted.  9. 
At  last,  every  compliance  only  increased  the  avidity  of  mak- 
ing fresh  demands ;  the  commons  desired  to  have  a  militia, 
raised  and  governed  by  such  officers  and  commanders  as 
they  should  nominate,  under  pretext  of  securing  them  from 
the  Irish  papists,  of  whom  they  professed  to  be  in  great 
apprehensions. 

10.  It  was  here  that  Charles  ^rst  ventured  to  put  a  stop 
to  these  concessions,  and  being  urged  to  give  up  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  for  an  appointed  time,  he  was  so  exas- 
perated that  he  exclaimed,  <<  No,  not  for  an  hour."  This 
peremptory  refusal  broke  off  all  further  treaty ;  and  both 
sides  were  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  arms. 

11.  No  period  since  England  began  could  show  so  many 
instances  of  courage,  abilities,  and  virtue,  as  the  present 
fatal  opposition  called  forth  into  exertion,  A.D.  1642.  Now 
was  the  time  when  talents  of  all  kinds,  unchecked  by  au- 
thority, were  called  from  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  to  dispute 
for  power  and  pre-eminence. 

12.  Manifestos  on  the  one  side  and  the  other  were  now 
dispersed  throughout  the  whole  kingdom ;  and  the  people 
were  universally  divided  between  two  factions,  distinguished 
by  the  names  of  cavaliers  and  roundheads.  The  king's 
forces  appeared  in  a  very  low  condition ;  besides  the  trained 
bands  of  the  country,  raised  by  sir  John  Digby,  the  sherifl*, 
he  had  not  got  together  three  hundred  infantry.  13.  His 
cavalry,  which  composed  his  chief  strength,  exceeded  not 
eight  hundred,  and  were  very  ill  provided  with  arms.  How- 
ever, he  was  soon  gradually  reinforced  from  all  quarters ; 
but  not  being  then  in  a  condition  to  face  his  enemies,  he 
thought  it  prudent  to  retire  by  slow  marches  to  Derby,  and 
thence  to  Shrewsbury,  in  order  to  countenance  the  levies 
which  his  friends  were  making  in  those  quarters. 
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14.  In  the  mean  time  the  parliament  was  not  remiss  in 
preparations  on  theit  side.  They  had  a  magazine  of  arms 
at  IfuU,  and  sir  John  Hotham  was  appointed  governor  of 
that  place  by  goTemment  The  forces  also,  which  had  been 
ererywhere  raised  on  pretence  of  the  serrice  of  Ireland, 
were  now  more  openly  enlisted  by  tiie  parliament  for  theii 
own  purposes,  and  the  command  given  to  the  earl  of  Essex, 
a  bold  man,  who  rather  desired  to  see  monarchy  abridged 
than  totally  destroyed ;  and  in  London  no  less  than  four 
thousand  men  were  enlisted  in  one  day, 

15.  Edge-hill  was  the  first  place  where  the  two  armies 
were  put  in  array  against  each  other,  and  the  conntry 
drenched  in  civil  slanghler.  It  was  a  dreadful  sight  to  sea 
above  thirty  thousand  of  the  bravest  men  in  the  world,  in- 
stead  of  employing  their  courage  abroad,  turning  it  against 
each  other,  while  the  dearest  friends  and  nearest  kinsmen 
embraced  opposite  sides,  and  prepared  to  bury  their  private 
regards  in  factious  hatred.  After  an  engagement  of  soma 
hours,  animosity  seemed  to  be  wearied  out,  and  both  sides 
separated  with  equal  loss.  Five  thousand  men  are  said  to 
have  been  found  dead  on  the  field  of  battle. 


1.  (A.D.  1043.)  It  would  be  tedious,  and  no  way  io- 
stmctire,  to  enter  into  the  marchings  and  counter-marchinga 
of  these  undisciplined  and  ill-conducted  armies ;  war  was 
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a  new  trade  to  the  English,  aa  they  had  not  seen  a  hostile 
engagement  in  the  island  for  nearly  a  century  before.  The 
queen  came  to  reinforce  the  royal  party ;  she  had  brought 
soldiers  and  ammunition  from  Holland,  and  immediately 
departed  to  furnish  more.  2.  But  the  parliament,  who  knew 
its  own  consequence  and  strength,  was  no  way  discouraged. 
Their  demands  seemed  to  increase  in  proportion  to  their 
losses  ;  and  as  they  were  repressed  in  the  field,  they  grew 
more  haughty  in  the  cabinet.  Such  governors  as  gave  up 
their  fortresses  to  the  king  were  attainted  of  high-treason. 
3.  It  was  in  vain  for  the  king  to  send  proposals  after  any 
success ;  this  only  raised  their  pride  and  their  animosity. 
But  though  this  desire  in  the  king  to  make  peace  with  his 
subjects  was  the  highest  encomium  on  his  humanity ;  yet 
his  long  negotiations,  one  of  which  was  carried  on  at  Ox- 
ford, were  faulty  as  a  warrior.  He  wasted  that  time  in  al- 
tercation and  treaty,  which  he  should  have  employed  in 
vigorous  exertions  in  the  field. 

4.  However,  his  first  campaign,  upon  the  whole,  wore  a 
favourable  aspect.  One  victory  followed  after  another; 
Cornwall  was  reduced  to  peace  and  obedience  under  the 
king ;  a  victory  was  gained  over  the  parliamentarians  at 
Stratton-hill,  in  Cornwall ;  another  at  Roundway  Down, 
about  two  miles  from  Devizes  ;  and  a  third  at  Chalgrave 
Field.  Bristol  was  besieged  and  taken,  and  Gloucester 
was  invested ;  the  battle  of  Newbury  was  favourable  to  the 
royal  cause  ;  and  great  hopes  of  success  were  formed  from 
an  army  in  the  north,  raised  by  the  marquis  of  Newcastle. 

5.  In  this  first  campaign,  the  two  bravest  and  greatest 
men  of  their  respective  parties  were  killed ;  as  if  it  was  in- 
tended, by  the  kindness  of  Providence,  that  they  should  be 
exempted  from  seeing  the  miseries  and  the  slaughter  which 
were  shortly  to  ensue ;  these  were  John  Hampden,  and 
Lucius  Cary,  lord  Falkland.  The  first  in  a  skirmish  against 
prince  Rupert ;  the  other  in  the  battle  of  Newbury,  which 
followed  shortly  after. 

6.  Hampden,  whom  we  have  seen,  in  the  beginning  of 
these  troubles,  refusing  to  pay  the  ship-money,  gained,  by 
his  inflexible  integrity,  the  esteem  even  of  his  enemies.  To 
these  he  added  affability  in  conversation,  temper,  art,  elo- 
quence in  debate,  and  penetration  in  council. 

7.  Falkland  was  still  a  greater  loss,  and  greater  character. 
He  added  to  Hampden's  severe  principles  a  politeness  and 
elegance  but  then  beginning  to  be  known  in  England.     He 
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had  boldly  withstood  the  king's  pretensions  while  he  saw 
him  making  a  bad  use  of  his  power ;  but,  when  he  per- 
ceived the  design  of  the  parliament  to  overturn  the  religion 
and  the  constitution  of  the  country,  he  changed  his  side,  and 
steadfaatly  attached  himself  to  the  crown.  8.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  the  civil  war,  his  natural  cheerfulness  and  vivacity 
forsook  him  ;  he  became  melancholy,  sad,  pale,  and  negli- 
gent of  his  person,  and  seemed  to  wish  for  death.  His 
usual  cry  among  his  friends,  after  a  deep  silence  and  fre- 
quent sighs,  was,  **  Peace  !  peace  !*'  He  now  said,  upon 
the  morning  of  the  engagement,  that  he  was  weary  of  the 
times,  and  should  leave  them  before  night.  He  was  shot 
by  a  musket-ball  in  the  chest;  and  his  body  was  next  morn- 
ing found  among  a  heap  of  slain.  His  writings,  his  ele- 
gance, his  justice,  and  his  courage  deserved  each  a  death 
of  glory ;  and  they  found  it. 

0.  The  king,  that  he  might  make  preparations  during  the 
winter  for  the  ensuing  campaign,  and  to  oppose  the  designs 
of  the  Westminster  parliament,  called  one  at  Oxford ;  and 
this  was  the  first  time  that  England  saw  two  parliaments 
sitting  at  the  same  time.  His  house  of  peers  was  pretty 
full ;  his  house  of  commons  consisted  of  about  one  hundred 
and  forty,  which  amounted  to  not  above  half  of  the  other 
house  of  commons.  From  this  shadow  of  a  parliament  he 
received  some  supplies,  after  which  it  was  prorogued,  and 
never  after  assembled. 

10.  In  the  mean  time,  the  parliament  were  equally  active 
on  their  side.  They  passed  an  ordinance  commanding  all  the 
inhabitants  of  London  and  its  neighbourhood  to  retrench  a 
meal  a  week,  and  to  pay  the  value  of  it  for  the  support  of  the 
public  cause.  11.  But,  what  was  more  effectual,  the  Scots, 
who  considered  their  claims  as  similar,  led  a  strong  body  to 
their  assistance.  They  levied  an  army  of  fourteen  thousand 
ooen  in  the  east  under  the  earl  of  Manchester ;  they  had  an 
army  of  ten  thousand  men  under  Essex  ;  another,  of  nearly 
the  same  force,  under  sir  William  Waller.  These  were  su- 
perior to  any  force  the  king  could  bring  into  the  field ;  and 
were  well  appointed  with  ammunition,  provisions,  and  pay. 

12.  Hostilities,  which  even  during  the  winter  season  had 
never  been  wholly  discontinued,  were  renewed  in  spring 
with  their  usual  fury,  and  served  to  desolate  the  kingdom, 
without  deciding  victory.  A.D.  1644.  Each  county  joined 
that  side  to  which  it  was  addicted  from  motives  of  convic- 
tion, interest,  or  fear,  though  some  observed  a  perfect  neu- 
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tralitf.  Several  freqaently  petitioned  for  peace ;  and  all  the 
wise  and  good  were  earnest  in  the  cry.  13.  What  particu- 
larly deserves  remark  was  an  attempt  of  the  women  of 
London,  who,  to  the  number  of  two  or  three  thousand,  went 
in  a  body  to  the  house  of  commons,  earnestly  demanding  a 
peace—**  Give  us  those  traitors,"  said  they,  '*  that  are 
against  a  peace :  give  them,  that  we  may  tear  them  to 
pieces."  The  guards  found  some  difficulty  in  quelling  this 
insurrection,  and  one  or  two  women  lost  their  lives  in  the 
affray. 

14.  The  battle  of  Marston  Moor  was  the  beginning  of  the 
king's  misfortunes  and  disgrace.  The  Scots  and  parlia- 
mentarian army  had  joined,  and  were  besieging  York,  when 
prince  Rupert,  joined  by  the  marquis  of  Newcastle,  deter- 
mined to  raise  the  siege.  Both  armies  drew  up  on  Marston 
Moor,  to  the  number  of  fiAy  thousand,  and  the  victory 
seemed  long  undecided  between  them.  15.  Rupert,  who 
commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  royalists,  was  opposed  by 
Oliver  Cromwell,  who  now  first  came  into  notice,  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  troops  which  he  had  taken  care  to  levy 
and  discipline.  Cromwell  was  victorious;  he  pushed  his 
opponents  off  the  field,  followed  the  vanquished,  returned 
to  a  second  engagement,  and  a  second  victory ;  the  prince's 
whole  train  of  artillery  was  taken,  and  the  royalists  never 
after  recovered  the  blow* 

16.  William  Laud,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  sent 
to  the  Tower  in  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war.  He  was 
now  brought  to  his  trial,  condemned,  and  executed.  And  it 
was  a  melancholy  consideration,  that  in  ihoBe  times  of  trou- 
ble, the  best  men  on  either  side  were  those  who  chiefly  suf« 
fered. 

17.  The  death  of  Laud  was  followed  by  a  total  alteration 
of  the  ceremonies  of  the  church.  The  liturgy  was,  by  a 
public  act,  abolished  the  day  he  died,  as  if  he  had  been  the 
only  obstacle  to  its  formal  removal.  The  church  of  England 
was,  in  all  respects,  brought  to  a  conformity  to  the  pnritani* 
cal  establishment;  while  the  citiaens  of  London,  and  the 
Scots  army,  gave  public  thanks  for  so  happy  an  alteration. 
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harassed  on  every  side,  retreated  to  Oxford ;  that,  in  all  con- 
ditions of  his  fortune,  had  held  steady  to  his  cause ;  and 
there  he  resolved  to  offer  new  terms  to  his  incensed  pur- 
suers. 

6.  In  the  mean  time  Fairfax  was  approaching  with  a 
powerful  and  victorious  army,  and  was  taking  the  proper 
measures  for  laying  siege  to  Oxford,  which  promised  an 
easy  surrender.  To  be  taken  captive,  and  led  in  triumph 
by  his  insolent  subjects,  was  what  Charles  justly  abhorred : 
and  every  insult  and  violence  was  to  be  dreaded  from  the 
soldiery,  who  had  felt  the  effects  of  his  oppqsition. 

7.  In  this  desperate  extremity  he  embraced  a  measure, 
which,  in  any  other  situation,  might  justly  lie  under  the  im- 
putation of  imprudence  and  indiscretion.  He  took  the  fatal 
resolution  of  giving  himself  up  to  the  Scots  army,  who  had 
never  testified  such  implacable'  animosity  against  him  ;  but 
he  soon  found,  that  instead  of  treating  him  as  a  king,  they 
insulted  him  as  a  captive. 

8.  The  English  parliament,  being  informed  of  the  king> 
captivity,  immediately  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Scots 
about  delivering  up  their  prisoner.  This  was  soon  adjusted. 
They  agreed,  mat  upon  payment  of  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  they  would  deliver  up  the  king  to  his  enemies,  and 
this  was  cheerfully  complied  with.  An  action  so  atrocious 
may  be  palliated,  but  can  never  be  defended ;  they  returned 
home  laden  with  plunder,  and  the  reproaches  of  all  good 
men. 

0.  The  civil  war  was  now  over ;  the  king  had  absolved 
his  followers  from  their  allegiance,  and  the  parliament  had 
now  no  enemy  to  fear,  except  those  very  troops  by  which 
they  had  extended  their  overgrown  authority.  But,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  terror  of  the  king's  power  diminished,  the 
divisions  between  the  members  which  composed  the  parlia- 
ment became  more  apparent.  10.  The  majority  in  the  house 
were  of  the  presbyterian  sect,  who  were  for  having  clergy ; 
but  the  majority  of  the  army  were  staunch  independents,  who 
admitted  of  no  clergy,  but  thought  that  every  man  had  a 
right  to  instruct  his  fellows.  At  the  head  of  this  sect  was 
Cromwell,  who  secretly  directed  their  operations,  and  invi- 
gorated all  their  measures. 

11.  Oliver  Cromwell,  whose  talents  now  began  to  appear 
in  iull  lustre,  was  the  son  of  a  private  gentleman  of  Hun- 
tingdon :  but,  being  the  son  of  a  second  brother,  he  inherited 
a  very  small  paternal  fortune.     From  accident  or  intrigue, 
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he  was  chosen  a  member  for  the  town  of  Cambridge  in  the 
long  parliament ;  but  he  seemed  at  first  to  possess  no  ora- 
torical talents ;  his  person  being  ungraceful,  his  dress  slo- 
venly, his  elocution  homely,  tedious,  obscure,  and  embar- 
rassed. 12.  He  made  up,  however,  by  zeal  and  perseverance 
what  he  wanted  in  natural  powers  ;  and  being  endowed  with 
unshaken  intrepidity,  much  dissimulation,  and  a  thorough 
conviction  of  the  rectitude  of  his  cause,  he  rose,  through  the 
gradations  of  preferment,  to  the  post  of  lieutenant-general 
under  Fairfax  ;  but,  in  reality,  possessing  the  supreme  com- 
mand over  the  whole  army. 

13.  The  army  now  began  to  consider  themselves  as  a 
body  distinct  from  the  commonwealth ;  and  complained  that 
they  had  secured  the  general  tranquillity,  while  they  were 
at  the  same  time  deprived  of  the  privileges  of  Englishmen. 
In  opposition,  therefore,  to  the  parliament  of  Westminster, 
a  military  parliament  was  formed,  composed  of  the  officers 
and  common  soldiers  of  each  regiment.  14.  The  principal 
officers  formed  a  council  to.  represent  the  body  of  peers : 
the  soldiers  elected  two  men  out  of  each  company,  to  re- 
present the  house  of  commons,  and  these  were  called  the 
agitators  of  the  army.  Cromwell  took  care  to  be  one  of 
the  number,  and  thus  contrived  an  easy  method  of  secretly 
conducting  and  promoting  the  sedition  of  the  army. 

15.  The  unhappy  king,  in  the  mean  time,  continued  a 
prisoner  at  Holmby  Castle ;  and  as  his  countenance  might 
add  some  authority  to  that  side  which  should  obtain  it, 
Cromwell,  who  secretly  conducted  all  the  measures  of  the 
army,  while  he  apparently  exclaimed  against  their  violence, 
resolved  to  seize  the  king's  person.  16.  Accordingly,  a 
party  of  five  hundred  horse  appearing  at  Holmby  Castle, 
under  the  command  of  one  Joyce,  conducted  the  king  to 
the  army,  near  Cambridge.  The  next  day  Cromwell  ar- 
rived among  them,  where  he  was  received  with  acclama- 
tions of  ioy,  and  was  instantly  invested  wi&  the  supreme 
command. 
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SECTION  VI. 


1.  (A.D.  1647.)  The  hoase  of  coiiimons  was  now  di- 
vided into  parties,  as  usual;  one  part  opposing,  but  the 
majority,  with  the  two  speakers  at  Uieir  head,  encouraging 
the  army.  In  such  an  universal  confusion,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  any  thing  less  than  ^  separation  of  the  parties 
could  take  pl^ce :  and  according^  the  two  speakers,  with 
sixty-two  members,  secretly  retir^  from,  the  house,  and 
threw  themselves  under  the  protection^f  the  army,  which 
was  then  at  Hounslow-heath.  2.  They\were  received  with 
shouts  and  acclamations ;  their  integrity(wM  extolled  ;  and 
the  whole  body  of  the  soldiery,  a  formida^t^force  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  now  moved  forward,  to  reinstate  them  in 
their  former  seats  and  stations. 

3.  In  the  mean  time,  that  part  of  the  house  which  was 
left  behind  resolved  to  act  with  vigour,  and  resist  the  en* 
croachments  of  the  army.  They  chose  new  speakers,  they 
gave  orders  for  enlisting  troops,  they  ordered  the  trainbands 
to  man  the  lines,  and  the  whole  city  boldly  resolved  to  resist 
the  invasion.  But  this  resolution  only  held  while  the  enemy 
was  thought  at  a  distance ;  for,  when  the  formidable  force 
of  Cromwell  appeared,  all  was  obedience  and  submission ; 
the  gates  were  opened  to  the  general,  who  attended  the 
speakers,  and  the  rest  of  the  members,  peaceably  to  their 
habitations.  4.  The  eleven  impeached  members,  being 
accused  as  causers  of  the  tumult,  were  expelled,  and  most 
of  them  retired  to  the  continent.  The  mayor,  sheriff,  and 
three  aldermen  were  sent  to  the  Tower ;  several  citizens 
and  officers  of  the  militia  were  committed  to  prison,  and 
the  lines  about  the  city  were  levelled  to  the  ground.  The 
command  of  the  Tower  was  given  to  Fairfax,  the  general ; 
and  the  parliament  offered  him  their  hearty  thanks  for  having 
disobeyed  their  commands. 

5.  It  now  only  remained  to  dispose  of  the  king.  Who  had 
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been  sent  by  the  anny  a  prisoner  to  Hamptpn  Court;  from 
whence  he  attempted  to  escape,  bat  was  once  more  made 
prisoner  in  the  Isle  of  .Wight>  and  confined  in  Carisbrook 
Castte. 

6.  While  the  king  continued  in  this  forlorn  situation,  the 
parliament,  new  modelled  as  it  was  by  the  army,  was  every 
day  growing  more  feeble  and  factious.  He  still,  therefore, 
continued  to  negotiate  with  the  parliament  for  settling  the 
unspeakable  calamities  of  the  kingdom.  The  parliament 
saw  no  other  method  of  destroying  the  military  power  than 
to  depress  it  by  the  kingly ;  and  frequent  proposals  for  an 
accommodation  passed  between  the  captive  king  and  the 
commons. 

7.  But  it  was  now  too  late :  their  power  was  soon  totally 
to  expire ;  for  the  rebellious  army,  crowned  with  success, 
was  returned  from  the  destruction  of  their  enemies ;  and, 
sensible  of  their  own  power,  with  furious  remonstrances 
began  to  demand  vengeance  on  their  king.  At  the  same 
time  they  advanced  to  Windsor :  and  sending  an  officer  to 
seize  the  king's  person,  where  he  was  lately  sent  under 
confinement,  they  conveyed  him  to  Hurst  CasUe,  in  Hamp- 
shire, opposite  the  Isle  of  Wight.  8.  The  commons, 
however,  though  destitute  of  all  hopes  of  prevailing,  had 
still  courage  to  resist,  and  attempted,  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  army,  to  close  their  treaty  with  the  king.  But  the 
next  day  colonel  Pride,  at  the  head  of  two  regiments,  block- 
aded the  house,  seized  in  the  passage  forty-one  members  of 
the  presbyterian  party,  and  sent  them  to  a  low  room  be- 
longing to  the  house,  that  passed  by  the  denomination  of 
hell.  9.  Above  a  hundred  and  sixty  members  more  were 
excluded ;  and  none  were  allowed  to  enter  but  the  most 
furious  and  determined  of  the  independents,  in  all  not  ex- 
ceeding sixty.  -This  atrocious  invasion  of  the  parliamentary 
rights  commonly  passed  by  the  name  of  Pride's  Purge,  and 
the  remaining  members  were  called  the  Rump.  These  soon 
voted  that  the  transactions  of  the  house  a  few  days  before 
were  entirely  illegal,  and  that  their  general's  conduct  was 
just  and  necessary. 

10.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  bring  in  a  charge 
against  the  king ;  and  a  vote  passed,  declaring  it  treason  in 
a  king  to  levy  war  against  his  parliament.  A  high  court  of 
justice  was  accordingly  appointed,  to  try  his  majesty  for 
this  new-invented  treason. 

11.  Colonel  Harrison,  the  son  of  a  butcher,  was  com- 
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manded  to  conduct  the  king  from  Hurst  Castle  to  Windsor, 
and  from  thence  to  London.  His  afflicted  subjects,  who 
ran  to  have  a  sight  of  their  sovereign,  were  greatly  affected 
at  the  change  Uiat  appeared  in  his  face  and  person.  He 
had  allowed  his  beard  to  grow ;  his  hair  was  become  vene- 
rably gray,  rather  by  the  pressure  of  anxiety  than  the  hand 
of  time ;  while  his  apparel  bore  the  marks  of  misfortune 
and  decay.  12.  Thus  he  stood  a  solitary  figure  of  majesty 
in  distress,  which  even  his  adversaries  could  not  behold 
without  reverence  and  compassion.  He  had  been  long  at- 
tended only  by  an  old  decrepid  servant,  whose  name  was 
sir  Philip  Warwick,  who  could  only  deplore  his  master's 
fate,  without  being  able  to  revenge  his  cause.  13.  All  the 
exterior  symbols  of  sovereignty  were  now  withdrawn ;  and 
his  new  attendants  had  orders  to  serve  him  without  cere- 
mony. The  duke  of  Hamilton,  who  was  reserved  for  the 
same  punishment  with  his  master,  having  leave  to  take  a 
last  farewell  as  he  departed  from  Windsor,  threw  himself  at 
the  king's  feet,  crying  out,  **  My  dear  master !"  14.  The 
unhappy  monarch  raised  him  up,  and  embracing  him  ten- 
derly, replied,  while  tears  ran  aown  his  cheeks,  *'  I  have 
indeed  been  a  dear  master  to  you."  These  were  severe 
distresses ;  however  he  could  not  be  persuaded  that  his  ad- 
versaries would  bring  him  to  a  formal  trial ;  but  he  every 
moment  expected  to  be  despatched  by  private  assassination. 

15.  From  the  sixth  to  the  twentieUi  of  January  was  spent 
in  making  preparations  for  this  extraordinary  trial.  The 
court  of  justice  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-three 
persons,  named  by  the  commons :  but  of  these  never  above 
seventy  sat  upon  the  trial.  The  members  were  chiefly 
composed  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  army,  most  of 
them  of  very  mean  birth,  together  with  some  of  the  lower 
house,  and  a  few  citizens  of  London.  Bradshew,  a  lawyer, 
was  chosen  president ;  Coke  was  appointed  solicitor  for  the 
people  of  England;  Dorislaus,  Steele,  and  Aske  were 
named  assistants.     The  court  sat  in  Westminster-hall. 

16.  The  king  was  now  conducted  from  Windsor  to  St. 
James's,  and  the  next  day  was  brought  before  the  high 
couH  to  take  his  trial.  When  he  was  brought  forwanl, 
he  was  conducted  by  the  mace-bearer  to  a  chair  placed 
within  the  bar.  Though  long  detained  a  prisoner,  and  now 
produced  as  a  criminal,  he  still  sustained  the  dignity  of  a 
king ;  he  surveyed  the  members  of  the  court  wiUi  a  stem 
and  haughty  air ;  and,  without  moving  his  hat,  sat  down. 
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while  the  members  also  were  covered.  I7>  Hia  charge  was 
then  read  by  the  solicitor,  accusing  him  of  having  been  the 
cause  of  all  the  bloodshed  which  followed  since  the  com- 
mencement of  ihe  war :  at  that  part  of  the  charge  he  could 
Dot  suppress  a  smile  of  contempt  and  indignation.  AAei 
his  charge  was  finished,  Bradahsw  directed  hia  discourse  to 
the  hing,  and  told  him  that  the  conrl  expected  his  answer. 


SECTION  vn. 


1.  (A.D.  IMS.)  The  king,  with  great  temper,  entered 
upon  his  defence,  by  denying  the  authority  of  the  court. 
He  represented,  that,  having  been  engaged  in  a  treaty  with 
his  two  houses  of  parliament,  and  having  finished  almost 
every  article,  he  expected  a  different  treatment  from  that 
which  he  now  received.  He  perceived,  he  said,  no  appear- 
ance of  an  upper  house,  which  was.  necessary  to  constitute 
a  just  tribunal.  2.  That  he  was  himself  the  king  and  the 
fountain  of  law,  and,  consequently,  could  not  be  tried  by 
laws  to  which  he  had  never  given  his  assent ;  that  having 
been  intrusted  with  the  liberties  of  the  people,  he  would 
not  now  betray  them,  by  recognising  a  power  founded  in 
usorpation ;  that  he  was  willing,  before  a  proper  tribunal, 
to  enter  into  tiie  particulars  of  hia  defence  ;  but  that  before 
them  he  must  decline  any  apology  or  plea  of  innocence, 
lest  he  should  be  considered  as  the  beirayer  of,  and  not  a 
roartyr  for,  the  constitution. 

8.  Bradshaw,  in  order  to  support  the  authority  of  the 
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coort,  iDsifted  that  they  had  received  their  power  hrun  the 
people,  the  souroe  of  all  ri^ht  He  pressed  Uie  prisoner 
not  to  decline  the  authority  of  the  coart,  which  was  dele- 
gated by  the  commons  of  England;  and  he  interrupted  and 
overruled  the  king  in  his  attempts  to  reply. 

4.  In  this  manner  the  king  was  three  times  produced  be- 
fore the  court,  and  as  often  he  persisted  in  declining  its 
jurisdiction.  The  fourth  and  last  time  he  was  brought  be- 
fore the  self-created  tribunal ;  as  he  was  proceeding  thither, 
he  was  insulted  by  the  soldiers  and  the  mob,  who  exclaimed, 
** Justice  1  justice!  execution!  execution!"  but  he  con- 
tinued undaunted.  His  judges,  having  now  examined  some 
witnesses,  by  whom  it  was  proved  that  the  king  had  ap- 
peared in  arms  against  the  forces  commissioned  by  parlia- 
ment, pronounced  sentence  against  him. 

5.  The  conduct  of  the  king,  under  all  these  instances  of 
low-bred  malice,  was  great,  firm,  and  equal ;  in  going  through 
the  hall,  the  soldiers  and  the  rabble  were  again  instigated  to 
cry  out,  *'  Justice  and  execution !"  They  reviled  him  with 
the  most  bitter  reproaches.  Among  other  insults,  one  mis- 
creant presumed  to  spit  in  the  face  of  his  sovereign.  He 
patiently  bore  their  insolence.  **  Poor  souls,*'  cried  he, 
**  they  would  treat  their  generals  in  the  same  manner  for 
sixpence.''  6.  Those  of  the  populace  who  still  retained 
the  feelings  of  humanity,  expressed  their  sorrow  in  sighs 
and  tears.  A  soldier,  more  compassionate  than  the  rest, 
could  not  help  imploring  a  blessing  upon  his  royal  head. 
An  officer,  overhearing  him,  struck  the  honest  sentinel  to 
the  ground  before  the  king,  who  could  not  help  saying  that 
the  punishment  exceeded  the  offence. 

7.  After  returning  from  this  solemn  mockery  of  justice, 
the  unhappy  monarch  petitioned  the  house  for  permission 
to  see  his  children,  and  desired  the  attendance  of  Dr.  Juxon, 
bishop  of  London,  to  assist  in  his  private  devotions.  Both 
requests  were  immediately  granted,  and  three  days  were 
allowed  to  prepare  for  the  execution  of  the  sentence.  This 
interval  was  spent  by  Charles  in  the  exercises  of  devotion, 
and  in  administering  consolation  to  his  unhappy  family. 
8.  During  the«progress  of  the  trial,  the  French  and  Dutch 
ambassadors  vainly  interceded  in  his  behalf;  and  the  Scots, 
who  had  set  the  first  example  of  resistance  to  his  authority, 
now  remonstrated  against  the  violence  offered  to  his  person 
and  dignity.  9.  After  his  condemnation,  the  queen  and  the 
prince  of  Wales  wrote  the  most  pathetic  letters  to  the  par- 


liamenl ;  but  nothiDg  could  diverl  the  ilern  regicides  from 
their  atrocious  desi^. 

10.  The  king  was  confined  in  the  palace  of  St.  James's, 
but  the  place  selected  for  erecting  the  scaffold  was  the 
street  before  the  palace  of  Whitehall.  11.  On  the  morning 
of  the  exemilion  he  rose  early,  and  having  spent  some  time 
in  private  devotion,  received  the  sacrament  from  the  hands 
of  bishop  Juxon ;  he  was  then  conducted  on  foot  through 
the  park  to  Whitehall,  and  partook  of  some  slight  refresh- 
ment ;  after  a  brief  delay,  he  advanced  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, attended  still  by  his  friend  and  servant  Dr.  Juxon,  who 
nsed  every  exertion  to  soothe  the  last  momenta  of  his  unfor- 
tunate master.  12.  The  scaffold,  which  was  covered  with 
black,  was  guarded  by  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  under  the 
command  of  colonel  Tomlinson,  and  under  it  were  to  be 
seen  a  block,  the  axe,  and  two  executioners  in  masks.  The 
people,  in  immense  crowds,  stood  at  a  great  distance,  in 
dreadful  expectation  of  the  event,  llie  king  surveyed  all 
these  solemn  preparations  with  calm  composure ;  and  as  he 
could  not  expect  to  be  beard  by  the  people  at  a  distance,  he 
addressed  himself  to  the  few  persons  who  stood  around  him. 
13.  He  there  justified  his  own  innocence  in  the  late  fata] 
war ;  and  observed,  that  he  had  not  taken  arms  till  after  the 
parliament  had  shown  him  the  example.  That  he  had  no 
other  object  in  his  warlike  preparations  than  to  preserve  that 
authority  entire,  which  had  been  transmitted  to  him  by  his 
ancestors ;    but,  though  innocent  towards  his  people,  he 
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acknowledged  the  equity  of  his  execution  in  the  eyes  of  his 
Maker.  14.  He  owned  that  he  was  jusdy  punished  for 
having  consented  to  the  execution  of  an  unjust  sentence 
upon  the  eari  of  Strafford.  He  forgave  all  his  enemies ; 
exhorted  the  people  to  return  to  their  obedience,  and  ac- 
knowledge his  son  as  his  successor ;  and  signed  his  attach- 
ment to  the  protestant  religion,  as  professed  in  the  church  of 
England.  So  strong  was  the  impression  his  dying  words 
made  upon  the  few  who  could  hear  him,  that  colonel  Tom- 
linson  himself,  to  whose  care  he  had  been  committed,  ac- 
knowledged himself  a  convert 

16.  While  he  was  preparing  himself  for  the  block,  bishop 
Juxon  called  out  to  him,  **  There  is,  sir,  but  one  stage  nM>re, 
which,  though  turbulent  and  troublesome,  is  yet  a  very  short 
one.  It  will -soon  carry  you  a  great  way.  It  will  carry 
you  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  there  you  shall  find,  to  your 
great  joy,  the  prize  to  which  you  hasten,  a  crown  of  glory." 
16.  '*Igo,*'  replied  the  king,  **from  a  corruptible  to  an 
incorruptible  crown,  where  no  disturbance  can  have  place." 
— <«  You  exchange,"  replied  the  bishop,  **  a  temporal  for  an 
eternal  crown ;  a  good  exchange !"  Charles,  having  taken 
off  his  cloak,  delivered  his  George  to  the  prelate,  pronounc- 
ing the  word  **  Remember  I"  Then  he  laid  his  neck  on  the 
block,  and,  stretching  out  his  hands  as  a  signal,  one  of  the 
executioners  severed  his  head  from  his  body  at  a  blow ; 
while  the  other,  holding  it  up,  exclaimed,  '^fliis  is  the 
head  of  a  traitor !"  17.  The  spectators  testified  their  horror 
of  the  sad  spectacle  in  sighs,  tears,  and  lamentations ;  the 
tide  of  their  duty  and  affection  began  to  return ;  and  each 
blamed  himself  either  with  active  disloyalty  to  his  king,  or 
a  passive  compliance  with  his  destroyers. 

18.  Charles  was  executed  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  twenty-fourth  of  his  reign.  He  was  of  a  mid- 
dle stature,  robust,  and  well-proportioned.  His  visage  was 
pleasing,  but  melancholy ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  con- 
tinued troubles  in  which  he  was  involved  might  have  made 
that  impression  on  his  countenance.  As  for  his  character, 
the  reader  will  deduce  it,  with  more  precision  and  satisfac- 
tion to  himself,  from  the  detail  of  his  conduct,  than  from  any 
summary  given  of  it  by  the  historian. 
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CHAPTER  XXK. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

Burn  UM,    Diad  Seltambec  3.  ISKI,    fieuma  loid  fratauor  Deumber  IS.  1U3. 
THK  COmONWBALTR. 

SECTION  L 

1.  (A.D.  1749.)  Cromwiu,  who  bad  secretlj'  lolicited 
and  contrived  the  king's  death,  now  began  to  feel  wishes 
to  which  he  had  been  hitherto  a  stranger.  His  prospects 
'    f  as  he  Rwe,  hii  first  principles  of  liberty  were 
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all  lo«t  in  the  unbounded  stretch  of  power  that  lay  before 
him. 

2.  Having  been  appointed  to  command  the  army  in  Ire- 
land, he  prosecuted  the  war  in  that  kingdom  with  his  usual 
success.  He  had  to  combat  against  the  royalists,  com- 
manded by  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  the  native  Irish,  led  on 
by  O'NeU.  But  such  ill-cennected  and  barbarous  troops 
could  give  very  little  opposition  to  Cromwell's  more  nu- 
merous forces,  conducted  by  such  a  general,  and  emboldened 
by  long  success.  He  soon  overran  the  whole  country; 
and,  after  some  time,  all  the  towns  revolted  in  his  favour, 
and  opened  their  gates  at  his  approach.  3. .  But,  in  these 
conquests,  as  in  all  the  rest  of  his  actions,  there  appeared  a 
brutal  ferocity,  that  would  tarnish  the  most  heroic  valour. 
In  order  to  intimidate  the  natives  from  defending  their 
towns,  he,  with  a  barbarous  policy,  put  every  garrison  thai 
made  any  resistance  to  the  sword. 

4.  After  his  return  to  England,  upon  taking  his  seat,  he 
received  the  thanks  of  the  house,  by  the  mouth  of  the 
speaker,  for  the  services  he  had  done  the  commonwealth  in 
Ireland.  They  then  proceeded  to  deliberate  upon  choosing 
a  general  for  conducting  the  war  in  Scotland,  where  they 
had  espoused  the  royal  cause,  and  placed  young  Charles, 
the  son  of  their  late  monarch,  on  the  throne.  Fairfax  re- 
fusing this  command  upon  principle,  as  he  had  all  along 
declined  opposing  the  presbyterians,  the  command  necessa- 
rily devolved  upon  Cromwell,  who  boldly  set  forward  for 
Scotland,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  sixteen  thousand  men. 

5.  The  Scots,  in  the  mean  time,  who  had  invited  over, 
their  wretched  king  to  be  a  prisoner,  not  a  ruler  among  them, 
prepared  to  meet  Uie  invasion.  A.D.  1650.  A  battle  soon 
ensued,  in  which  they,  though  double  the  number  of  the 
English,  were  soon  put  to  flight,  and  pursued  with  great 
slaughter,  while  Cromwell  did  not  lose  above  forty  men 
in  all. 

6.  In  this  terrible  exigence  young  Charles  embraced  a 
resolution  worthy  a  prince  who  was  willing  to  hazard  aU 
for  empire.  Observing  that  the  way  was  open  to  England, 
he  resolved  immediately  to  march  into  that  country,  where 
he  expected  to  be  reinforced  by  all  the  royalists  in  that  part 
of  the  kingdom. 

7.  But  he  soon  found  himself  disappointed  in  the  expec- 
tation of  increasing  his  army«  The  Scots,  terrified  at  the 
prospect  of  so  hazardous  an  enterprise,  fell  firom  him  in  great 
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numbers.  The  English,  affrighted  at  the  name  of  his  <^ 
ponent,  dreaded  to  join  him ;  but  his  mortifications  were 
still  more  increased  as  he  arrived  at  Worcester,  when  in- 
formed that  Cromwell  was  marching  with  hasty  strides  from 
Scotland,  with  an  army  increased  to  forty  thousand  men. 
8.  The  news  had  scarcely  arrived,  when  that  active  general 
himself  appeared ;  and,  falling  upon  the  town  on  all  sides, 
broke  in  upon  the  disordered  royalists.  The  streets  were 
strewed  with  slaughter ;  the  whole.  Scots  army  were  either 
killed  or  taken  prisoners ;  and  the  king  himself,  having 
given  many  proofs  of  personal  valour,  was  obliged  to  fly. 

0.  Imagination  can  scarcely  conceive  adventures  more 
romantic,  or  distress  more  severe,  than  those  which  at- 
tended the  young  king's  flight  from  the  scene  of  slaughter. 
After  various  escapes,  and  one^nd-forty  days  concealment, 
he  landed  safely  at  Feschamp,  in  Normandy ;  no  less  than 
forty  men  and  women  having,  at  different  times,  been  privy 
to  his  escape. 

10.  In  the  mean  time,  Cromwell,  crowned  with  success, 
returned  in  triumph  to  London,  where  he  was  met  by  the 
speaker  of  the  house,  accompanied  by  the  mayor  of  London, 
and  the  magistrates,  in  all  &eir  formalities.  His  first  care 
was  to  take  advantage  of  his  late  success,  by  depressing  the 
Scots,  who  had  so  lately  withstood  the  work  of  the  gospel, 
as  he  called  it.  11.  An  act  was  passed  for  abolishing  roy- 
alty in  Scotland,  and  annexing  that  kingdom,  as  a  conquered 
province,  to  the  English  commonwealth.  It  was  empow- 
ered, however,  to  send  some  members  to  the  English  par- 
.liament.  Judges  were  appointed  to  distribute  justice,  and 
the  people  of  that  country,  now  freed  from  the  t3nranny  oC 
the  ecclesiastics,  were  not  much  dissatisfied  with  their  pre- 
sent government.  The  prudent  conduct  of  Monk,  who  was 
left  l^  Cromwell  to  complete  their  subjection,  served  much 
to  reconcile  the  minds  of  the  people,  harassed  with  dissen- 
sions, of  which  they  never  well  understood  the  cause. 

12.  In  this  manner,  the  English  parliament,  by  the  means 
of  Cromwell,  spread  their  uncontested  authority  over  all  the 
British  dominions.  Ireland  was  totaUy  subdued  by  Ireton 
and  Ludlow.  All  the  settlements  in  America,  that  had  de- 
clared for  the  royal  cause,  were  obliged  to  submit ;  Jersey, 
Guernsey,  Scilly,  aiid  the  Isle  of  Man,  were  brought  easily 
under  subjection.  Thus  mankind  saw,  with  astonishment, 
a  parliament  composed  of  sixty  or  seventy  obscure  and  illi- 
terate members  governing  a  great  empire  with  unanimity 
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and  success.  13.  Without  any  acknowledged  subordination, 
except  a  council  of  state,  consisting  of  thirty-eight,  to  whom 
all  addresses  were  made,  they  levied  armies,  maintained 
fleets,  and  gave  laws  to  the  neighbouring  powers  of  Europe. 
14.  The  finances  were  managed  with  economy  and  exact- 
nesSk  Few  private  persons  became  rich  by  the  plunder  of 
the  public  :  the  revenues  of  the  crown,  uie  lands  of  the 
bishops,  and  a  tax  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds 
each  month,  supplied  the  wants  of  the  government,  and 
gave  vigour  to  all  their  proceedings. 


SECTION  n. 

I 


1.  (A.  D.  1052.^  The  parliament,  having  thus  reduced 
their  native  dominions  to  perfect  obedience,  next  resolved 
to  chastise  the  Dutch,  who  had  given  but  very  slight  cause 
of  complaint.  It  happened  that  one  doctor  Dorislaus,  who 
was  of  the  number  of  the  late  king's  judges,  bein^  sent  by 
the  parliament  as  their  envoy  to  Holland,  was  assassinated 
by  one  of  the  royal  party,  who  had  taken  refuge  there. 
2.  Some  time  after,  also,  Mr.  St.  John,  appointed  their 
ambassador  to  that  court,  was  insulted  by  the  friends  of  the 
prince  of  Orange.  These  were  thought  motives  sufficient 
to  induce  the  commonwealth  of  England  to  declare  war 
against  them.  The  parliament's  chief  dependence  lay  in 
the  activity  and  courage  of  Blake,  their  admiral;  who, 
though  he  had  not  embarked  in  naval  command  till  late  in 
life,  yet  surpassed  all  that  went  before  him  in  courage  and 
dexterity.     8.  On  the  other  sidei  the  Dutch  opposed  to  him 
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dieir  famous  admiral  Van  Tromp,  to  whom  they  have  never 
since  produced  an  equal.  Many  were  the  engagements  be- 
tween these  celebrated  admirals,  and  various  was  their  sac- 
cess*  Sea-fights,  in  general,  seldom  prove  decisive;  and 
the  vanquished  are  soon  seen  to  make  head  against  the 
victor.  Several  dreadful  encounters,  therefore,  rather  served 
to  show  the  excellence  of  the  admirals,  than  to  determine 
their  superiority,  4,  The  Dutch,  however,  who  felt  many 
great  disadvantages  by  the  loss  of  their  trade,  and  by  the 
total  suspension  of  their 'fisheries,  were  willing  to  treat  for 
a  peace ;  but  the  parliament  gave  them  a  very  unfavourable 
answer.  It  was  the  policy  of  that  body  to  keep  their  navy 
on  foot  as  long  as  they  could ;  rightly  judging,  that,  while 
the  force  of  the  nation  was  exerting  by  sea,  it  would  di- 
minish the  power  of  general  Cromwell  by  land,  which  was 
become  very  formidable  to  them. 

5.  This  great  aspirer,  however,  quickly  perceived  their 
designs;  and,  from  the  first,  saw  that  diey  dreaded  his 
growing  power,  and  wished  its  diminution.  All  his  mea- 
sure were  conducted  with  a  bold  intrepidity  that  marked 
his  character,  and  he  now  saw  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
wear  the  mask  of  subordination  any  longer.  Secure,  there- 
fore, in  the  attachment  of  the  army,  he  resolved  to  make 
anoUier  daring  effort;  and  persuaded  the  officers  to  present 
a  petition  for  payment  of  arrears  and  redress  of  grievances, 
wikich  he  knew  would  be  rejected  by  the  commons  with 
disdain.  6.  The  petition  was  soon  drawn  up  and  pre- 
sented, in  which  the  officers,  after  demanding  their  arrears, 
desired  the  parliament  to  consider  how  many  years  they 
had  sat ;  and  what  professions  they  had  formerly  made  of 
their  intentions  to  new-model  the  house,  and  establish  free- 
dom on  the  broadest  basis. 

7.  The  house  was  highly  offended  at  the  presumption  of 
the  army,  although  they  had  seen,  but  too  lately,  that  their 
own  power  was  wholly  founded  on  that  very  presumption. 
They  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  an  act  ordaining 
that  all  persons  who  presented  such  petitions  for  the  future 
should  be  deemed  guilty  of  high-treason.  To  this  the  offi- 
cers made  a  very  warm  remonstrance,  and  the  parliament 
as  angry  a  reply;  while  the  breach  between  them  every 
moment  grew  wider.  8.  This  was  what  Cromwell  had 
long  wished,  and  had  long  foreseen.  He  was  sitting  in  the 
council  with  his  officers,  when  informed  of  the  subject  on 
which  the  house  was  deliberating ;  upon  which  he  rose  up, 


in  the  most  seeming  fury,  and  turning  to  major  Vernon,  he 
cried  out,  that  he  was  compelled  to  do  a  thing  that  nude 
the  very  hairs  of  hit  head  stand  on  end.  9.  Then  hasten- 
ing to  the  house  with  three  hundred  soldiers,  and  with  the 
markj  of  violent  indignation  on  his  countenance,  he  entered. 
Stamping  with  his  foot,  which  was  the  signal  for  the  soldiers 
to  enter,  the  place  was  immediately  filled  with  armed  men. 
Then  addressing  himself  to  the  members  :  "  For  shame," 
said  he,  "  get  yon  gone.  Give  place  to  honester  men ;  to 
those  who  will  more  faithfully  discharge  their  tnist.  10.  You 
are  no  longer  a  parliament :  I  tell  you,  you  are  no  longer  a 
parliament:  the  Lord  has  done  wiUi  you."  Sir  Harry 
Vane  ezcUiming  against  this  conduct ;  "  Sir  Harry,"  cried 
Cromwell,  with  a  loud  voice,  "O!  sir  Harry  Vane,  the 
Lord  deliver  me  from  sir  Harry  Vane."  He  then,  in  (he 
coarsest  and  most  violent  manner,  reproached  many  of  the 
members,  by  name,  with  their  vices.  "  It  is  you,"  con- 
tinued he,  "  that  have  forced  me  upon  thu.  II.  I  tiave 
•ought  the  Lord  night  and  day,  that  he  would  rather  slay 
me  than  put  me  upon  this  work."  Then  pointing  to  the 
mace,  "  Take  away,"  cried  he,  "  that  bauble."  After 
which,  turning  out  dl  the  members,  and  clearing  the  hall, 
he  ordered  the  doors  to  be  locked,  and,  putting  the  key  in 
his  pocket,  returned  to  Whitehall. 

12.  The  persons  selected  for  his  next  parliament  were 
the  lowest,  meanest,  and  the  moat  ignorant  Mnong  the  ciH- 
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zeni^  and  tbe  rery  dregs  of  the  fonatics.  He  wu  well  ap- 
prized that,  during  the  adminiatnitioD  of  auch  a  group  of  cba- 
ractere,  he  alone  must  govern,  or  that  they  must  soon  throw 
np  the  reins  of  government,  which  they  were  nnqualified  to 
guide.  Aceotdingly,  their  practice  justified  his  sagacity.  One 
of  them  particularly,  who  was  called  Praise  God  Barebone,  a 
canting  leather  seller,  gave  his  uame  to  this  odd  assembly, 
and  it  was  called  Barebone's  parliament. 

16.  The  very  nilgar  now  began  to  exclaim  against  so  fool- 
ish a  legislature ;  and  they  themselves  seemed  not  insensible 
of  the  ridicule  which  every  day  was  thrown  out  against  ihem. 
Accordingly,  by  concert,  they  met  earlier  than  the  rest  of  their 
fraternity,  and  observing  to  each  other  thai  this  parliament 
had  ttl  long  enough,  they  hastened  to  Cromwell,  with  Rouse, 
their  speaker,  at  their  head,  and  into  his  hands  they  resigned 
the  authority  with  which  he  had  inTested  them. 


SECTION  ni. 

1.  (A.  D.  1668.)  CnoMffBLL  accepted  their  resignation 
with  pleasure;  but  being  told  that  some  of  the  members  were 
refractory,  he  sent  colonel  White  to  clear  the  house  of  such 
as  ventured  to  remain  there.  They  had  placed  one  Hoyer  in 
the  chair  by  the  time  thai  the  colonel  had  arrived ;  and  being 
asked  by  the  colonel  what  they  did  there,  Moyer  replied  very 
gravely,  that  they  were  seeking  the  Lord.  "Then  may  you 
go  elsewhere,"  cried  While;  '^for  to  my  certain  knowledge, 
the  Lord  has  not  been  here  these  many  years." 

2.  This  shadow  of  a  parliament  being  dissolved,  the  offi- 
cers, by  their  own  authority,  declared  Cromwell  protector 

17  wa 
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of  the  commonwealth  of  England.  He  was  to  be  addressed 
by  the  title  of  highness  ;  and  his  power  was  proclaimed  in 
London,  and  .other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Thus  an  obscure 
and  vulgar  man,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three,  rose  to  unbounded 
power  :  first  by  following  small  events  in  his  favour,  and  at 
length  by  directing  great  ones. 

3.  Cromwell  chose  his  council  from  among  his  officers, 
who  had  been  the  companions  of  his  dangers  and  his  victo- 
ries, to  each  of  whom  he  assigned  a  pension  of  one  thousand 
pounds  a  year.  He  took  care  to  have  his  troops,  upon 
whose  fidelity  he  depended  for  support,  paid  a  month  in  ad- 
vance ;  the  magazines  were  also  well  provided,  and  the 
public  treasure  managed  with  frugality  and  care  ;  while  his 
activity,  vigilance,  and  resolution  were  such,  that  he  disco- 
vered every  conspiracy  against  his  person,  and  every  plot 
for  an  insurrection,  before  they  took  effect. 

4,  His  management  of  foreign  affairs,  though  his  schemes 
were  by  no  means  political,  yet  well  corresponded  with  his 
character,  and  for  a  while  were  attended  with  success.  The 
Dutch,  having  been  humbled  by  repeated  defeats,  and  totally 
abridged  of  their  commercial  concerns,  were  obliged  at  last 
to  sue  for  peace,  which  he  gave  them  upon  terms  rather  too 
favourable.  5.  He  insisted  upon  their  paying  deference  to 
the  British  flag ;  he  compelled  them  to  abandon  the  interest 
of  the  king,  and  to  pay  eighty-five  thousand  pounds,  as  an 
indemnification  for  former  expenses  ;  and  to  restore  the 
English  East  India  Company  a  part  of  those  dominions  of 
which  they  had  been  dispossessed  by  the  Dutch,  during  the 
former  reign,  in  that  distant  part  of  the  world. 

6.  He  was  not  less  successful  in  his  negotiation  with  the 
court  of  France.  Cardinal  Mazarin,  by  whom  the  affairs 
of  that  kingdom  were  conducted,  deemed  it  necessary  to  pay 
deference  to  the  protector ;  and  desirous  rather  to  prevail  by 
dexterity  than  violence,  submitted  to  Cromwell's  imperious 
character,  and  thus  procured  ends  equally  beneficial  to  both. 

7.  The  court  of  Spain  was  not  less  assiduous  in  its  endea-» 
vours  to  gain  his  friendship,  but  was  not  so  successful. 
This  vast  monarchy,  which,  but  a  few  years  before,  had 
threatened  the  liberties  of  Europe,  was  now  reduced  so  low 
as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  defend  itself.  Cromwell,  however, 
who  knew  nothing  of  foreign  politics,  still  continued  to  re- 
gard its  power  with  an  eye  of  jealousy,  and  came  into  an 
association  with  France  to  depress  it  still  more.  8.  He  lent 
that  court  a  body  of  six  thousand  men  to  attack  the  Spanish 
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dominions  in  the  Netherlands ;  and,  upon  obtaining  a  signal 
victory  by  his  assistance  at  Dunes,  the  French  put  Dunkirk, 
which  they  had  just  taken  from  the  Spaniards,  into  his 
hands,  as  a  reward  for  his  attachment. 

9.  But  it  Was  by  sea  that  he  humbled  the  power  of  Spain 
with  still  more  effectual  success.  Blake,  who  had  long 
made  himself  formidable  to  the  Dutch,  and  whose  fame  was 
spread  over  Europe,  now  became  still  more  dreadful  to  the 
Spanish  monarchy.  He  sailed  with  a  fleet  into  the  Medi- 
terranean, whither,  since  the  time  of  the  crusades,  no  Eng- 
lish fleet  had  ever  ventured  to  advance.  He  there  conquered 
all  that  dared  to  oppose  him.  10.  Casting  anchor  before 
Leghorn,  he  demanded  and  obtained  satisraction  for  some 
injuries  which  the  English  commerce  had  suffered  from  the 
duke  of  Tuscany.  He  next  sailed  to  Algiers,  and  compel- 
led the  dey  to  make  peace,  and  to  restrain  his  piratical  sub- 
jects from  further  injuring  the  English.  11.  A.D.  1655. 
He  then  went  to  Tunis,  ana  having  made  the  same  demands, 
was  desired  by  the  dey  of  that  place  to  look  at  the  two  cas- 
tles, Porto  Farino  and  Goletta,  and  do  his  utmost.  Blake 
showed  him  that  he  was  not  slow  in  accepting  the  challenge ; 
entered  that  harbour,  burned  the  shipping  there,  and  then 
sailed  out  triumphanlly  to  pursue  his  voyage.  At  Cadiz  he 
took  two  galleons,  valued  at  nearly  two  millions  of  dollars. 
12.  At  the  Canaries  he  burned  a  Spanish  fleet  of  six- 
teen ships ;  and  returning  home  to  England,  to  enjoy  the 
fame  of  his  noble  actions,  as  he  came  within  sight  of  his  na- 
tive country  he  expired.  This  gallant  man,  though  he  fought 
for  an  usurper,  was  yet  adverse  to  his  cause  ;  he  was  a  zeal- 
ous republican  in  principle,  and  his  aim  was  to  serve  his 
country,  not  to  establish  a  tyrant.  '^  It  is  still  our  duty,'* 
he  would  say  to  the  seamen,  **  to  fight  for  our  country,  into 
whatever  hands  the  government  may  fall.*' 

13.  At  the  same  time  that  Blake's  expeditions  were  going 
forward,  there  was  another  carried  on  under  the  command 
of  admirals  Penn  and  Venables,  with  about  four  thousand 
land  forces,  to  attack  the  island  of  Hispaniola.  Failing,  how- 
ever, in  this,  and  being  driven  off  the  place  by  the  Spa- 
niards, they  steered  to  Jamaica,  which  was  surrendered  to 
them  without  a  blow.  So  little  was  thought  of  the  import- 
ance of  this  conquest,  that  upon  the  return  of  the  expedition, 
Penn  and  Venables  were  sent  to  the  Tower,  for  their  failure 
in  the  principal  object  of  their  expedition. 

14.  But  it  must  not  he  supposed  that  Cromwell's  situation 
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waa  at  that  time  enviable.  Perhaps  no  situation,  however 
mean  or  loaded  with  contempt,  could  be  more  truly  distress- 
ing than  his,  at  the  time  the  nation  were  loading  him  with 
congratulations  and  addresses.  He  had  by  this  time  render- 
ed himself  hateful  to  every  party  ;  and  he  owed  his  safety 
to  l^eir  mutual  hatred  and  diffidence  of  each  otlier.  15.  His 
arts  of  dissimulation  had  been  long  exhausted ;  none  could 
now  be  deceived  by  Uiem,  those  ot  his  own  party  and  prin- 
ciples disdained  the  use  to  which  he  had  converted  his  zeal 
and  professions.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  if  we  may  use 
the  phrase  taken  from  common  life,  he  had  begun  with  being 
a  dupe  to  his  own  enthusiasm,  and  ended  with  being  a 
sharper. 

16.  The  whole  nation  silently  detested  his  administration ; 
but  he  had  not  still  been  reduced  to  the  extreme  of  wretch- 
edness, if  he  could  have  found  domestic  consolation.  Fleet- 
wood, his  son-in-law,  actuated  with  the  wildest  zeal,  detest- 
ed that  character  which  could  use  religious  professions  for 
the  purposes  of  temporal  advancement.  17.  His  eldest 
daughter,  married  to  Fleetwood,  had  adopted  republican 
principles  so  vehemently,  that  she  could  not  behold  even 
her  own  father  intrusted  with  uncontrollable  power.  His 
other  daughters  were  no  less  sanguine  in  favour  of  the  royal 
cause  ;  but,  above  all,  Mrs.  Claypole,  his  favourite  daughter, 
upon  her  death-bed,  upbraided  him  with  all  those  crimes  that 
had  led  him  to  trample  on  the  throne. 

18.  Every  hour  added  some  new  disquietude.  liord 
Fairfax,  sir  William  Waller,  and  many  of  the  heads  of  the 
presbyterians,  had  secretly  entered  into  an  engagement  to 
destroy  him.  His  administration,  so  expensive  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  had  exhausted  his  revenue,  and  he  was  left  con- 
siderably in  debt.  19.  One  conspiracy  was  no  sooner  de- 
tected, Uian  another  rose  from  its  ruins  ;  and,  to  increase  the 
calamity,  he  was  now  taught,  upon  reasoning  principles,  that 
his  death  was  not  only  desirable,  but  his  assassination  would 
be  meritorious.  A  book  was  published  by  colonel  Titus,  a 
man  who  had  formerly  been  attached  to  his  cause,  entitled, 
*^  Killing  no  Murder."  20.  Of  all  the  pamphlets  that  came 
forth  at  that  time,  or  perhaps  of  those  that  have  since  ap- 
peared, this  was  ihe  most  eloquent  and  masterly.  '*  Shall 
we,"  said  this  popular  declaimer,  **  who  would  not  suffer 
the  lion  to  invade  us,  tamely  stand  to  be  devoured  by  the 
wolf  ?"  Cromwell  read  this  spirited  treatise,  and  was  never 
seen  to  smile  more. 
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SECTION  IV. 


1.  (A.D.  1668.)  All  peace  was  aow  for  ever  banished 
from  bis  mind ;  and  he  found,  that  the  grandeur  to  which 
he  had  eacrificed  his  former  peace  was  only  an  inlet  to  fresh 
in^uietades.  The  fears  of  assassination  haunted  him  in  all 
hie  walks,  and  were  perpetually  present  in  his  imagination, 
He  wore  armour  under  his  clothes,  and  alwavs  kept  pistols 
in  hia  pockets.  2.  His  aspect  was  clouded  by  a  settled 
gfoom ;  and  he  regarded  every  stranger  with  a  glance  of 
timid  suspicion.  He  always  travelled  with  hurry,  and  was 
ever  attended  by  a  numerous  guard.  He  never  returned 
firom  any  place  by  the  road  he  weal ;  and  seldom  slept  above 
three  nights  together  in  the  same  chamber.  Society  terrified 
him,  as  there  he  might  meet  an  enemy ;  solitude  was  terri- 
ble, as  he  was  there  unguarded  by  every  friend. 

3.  A  tertian  ague  came  kindly  at  last  to  deliver  him  from 
this  life  of  horror  and  anxiely.  For  the  space  of  a  week  no 
dangerous  symptoms  appeared  ;  and  in  the  intervals  of  the 
fits  he  was  able  to  walk  abroad.  At  length  the  fever  in- 
creased, and  he  became  delirious.  He  was  just  able  to  an- 
swer yes  to  the  demand,  whether  his  son  Richard  should  be 
appointed  to  succeed  him.  He  died  on  the  third  day  of 
September,  the  very  day  which  he  had  always  considered 
as  the  most  fortunate  of  his  life ;  he  was  then  fifty-nine  years 
old,  and  had  usurped  the  government  nine  years. 

4,  Whatever  might  have  been  the  difference  of  interests 
after  the  death  of  the  usurper,  the  influence  of  his  name  was 
still  sufficient  to  gel  Richard,  his  son,  proclaimed  protector 
in  his  room.  Bnt  the  army,  discontented  with  such  a  lead- 
er, established  a  meeting  at  General  Fleetwood's,  which,  as 
be  dwelt  at  Wallingford-honse,  was  called  the  cabal  of  Wd- 
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lingford.  The  result  of  their  deliberati(Mi  was  a  reinonstraiice, 
that  the  command  of  the  army  should  he  intrusted  to  some  per- 
son in  whom  they  might  all  confide ;  and  it  was  plainly  given 
to  understand,  that  the  young  protector  was  not  that  person. 

5.  Richard  wanted  resolution  to  defend  the  title  that  had 
been  conferred  upon  him ;  he  soon  signed  his  own  abdica- 
tion in  form»  and  retired  to  live,  several  years  after  his  re- 
signation, at  first  on  the  continent,  and  afterwards  upon  his 
paternal  fortune  at  home.  He  was  thought  by  the  ignorant 
to  be  unworthy  the  happiness  of  his  exaltation ;  but  he 
knew,  by  his  tranquillity  in  private,  that  he  had  made  the 
most  fortunate  escape. 

6.  The  officers,  being  once  more  left  to  themselves,  de- 
termined to  replace  the  remnant  of  the  old  parliament  which 
had  beheaded  the  king,  and  which  Cromwell  had  so  dis- 
gracefully turned  out  of.the  house. 

7.  The  rump  parliament,  for  that  was  the  name  it  went 
by,  being  now  reinstated,  was  yet  very  vigorous  in  its  at- 
tempts to  lessen  the  power  by  which  it  was  replaced.  The 
officers  of  the  army,  therefore,  came  to  a  resolution,  usual 
enough  in  those  times,  to  dissolve  that  assembly  by  which 
they  were  so  vehemently  opposed.  8.  Accordingly,  Lam- 
bert, one  of  the  generals,  drew  up  a  chosen  body  of  troops, 
and  placing  them  in  the  streets  which  led  to  Westminster- 
hall,  when  the  speaker,  Lenthall,  proceeded  in  his  carriage 
to  the  house,  he  ordered  the  horses  to  be  turned,  and  very 
civilly  conducted  him  home.  The  other  members  were 
likewise  intercepted,  and  ^e  army  returned  to  their  quarters 
to  observe  a  solemn  fast,  which  generally  either  preceded 
or  attended  their  outrages. 

9.  During  these  transactions,  general  Monk  was  at  the 
head  of  eight  thousand  veterans  in  Scotland,  and  beheld  tiie 
distraction  of  his  native  country  with  but  slender  hopes  of 
relieving  it. 

10.  Whatever  might  have  been  his  designs,  it  was  im« 
possible  to  cover  them  with  greater  secrecy  than  he  did. 
As  soon  as  he  put  his  army  in  motion,  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  the  disturbances  in  the  capital,  his  countenance 
was  eagerly  sought  by  all  the  contending  parties.  He  still, 
however,  continued  to  march  his  army  towards  the  capital ; 
the  whole  country  equally  in  doubt  as  to  his  motives,  and 
astonished  at  his  reserve.  But  Monk  continued  his  inflexi- 
ble  taciturnity,  and  at  last  came  to  St.  Alban's,  within  a  few 
miles  of  London. 
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11.  He  there  sent  the  rump  parliament,  who  had  resumed 
their  seat,  a  message,  desiring  them  to  remove  such  forces 
as  remained  in  London  to  country  quarters.  In  the  mean 
time  the  house  of  commons,  having  passed  votes  for  the 
composure  of  the  kingdom,  dissolved  themselves,  and  gave 
orders  for  the  immediate  assembling  a  new  parliament. 

12.  As  yet  the  new  parliament  was  not  assembled,  and 
no  person  had  hitherto  dived  into  the  designs  of  the  general. 
(A.D.  1660.)  He  still  persevered  in  his  reserve  ;  and  al- 
though the  calling  of  a  new  parliament  was  but,  in  other 
words,  to  restore  the  king,  yet  his  expressions  never  once 
betrayed  the  secret  of  his  bosom.  Nothing  but  a  security 
of  confidence  at  last  extorted  the  confession  from  him,  13. 
He  had  been  intimate  with  one  Morrice,  a  gentleman  of  De- 
vonshire, of  a  sedentary,  studious  disposition,  and  with  him 
alone  did  he  deliberate  upon  the  great  and  dangerous  enter- 
prise of  the  restoration.  Sir  John  Granville,  who  had  a 
commission  from  the  king,  applied  for  access  to  the  general ; 
he  was  desired  to  communicate  his  business  to  Morrice. 
14.  Granville  refused,  though  twice  urged,  to  deliver  his 
message  to  any  but  the  general  himself;  so  that  Monk,  find- 
ing that  he  could  depend  upon  this  minister's  secrecy,  he 
opened  to  him  his  whole  intentions  ;  but,  with  his  usual 
caution,  still  scrupled  to  commit  any  thing  to  paper.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  king  lefl  the  Spanish  territories, 
where  he  very  narrowly  escaped  being  detained  at  Breda  by 
the  governor,  under  the  pretence  of  treating  him  with  proper 
respect  and  formality.  From  thence  he  retired  into  Hol- 
land, where  he  resolved  to  wait  for  further  advice. 

15.  At  length  the  long-expected  day  for  the  sitting  of  a 
free  parliament  arrived.  The  affections  of  all  were  turned 
towards  the  king  ;  yet  such  were  their  fears,  and  such  dan- 
gers attended  a  freedom  of  speech,  that  no  one  dared  for 
some  days  to  make  any  mention  of  his  name.  All  this  time 
Monk,  with  his  usual  reserve,  tried  their  temper,  and  exa- 
mined the  ardour  of  their  wishes  ;  at  length  he  gave  direc- 
tions to  Annesley,  president  of  the  council,  to  inform  them 
that  sir  John  Granville,  a  servant  of  the  king,  had  been  sent 
over  by  his  majesty,  and  was  now  at  the  door  with  a  letter 
to  the  commons. 

16.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  joy  and  transport  with 
which  this  message  was  received.  The  members,  for  a  mo- 
ment, forgot  the  dignity  of  their  situations,  and  indulged  in 
a  loud  acclamation  of  applause.     Granville  was  called  in 
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allowed :  t&  at  onee  the  hoiue  bant  into  id  nDiTcrul  usent 
to  (be  king's  propoaaU ;  and  to  diffoM  the  joy^  more  widel;, 
it  was  Toteid  that  the  letter  and  indemnity  shoidd  immediate 
ly  be  pobliahed. 

17.  Chailea  II.  entered  London  on  the  twenty'^iinlh  of 
May,  which  waa  his  birth-day.  An  inunmerable  conconne 
of  people  lined  the  way  wherever  he  paaaed,  and  rent  the 
air  with  their  acclamaliona.  They  had  been  so  long  dia- 
tracted  by  nnrelenting  faclions,  oppressed  and  alanned  by  a 
saceession  of  tyrannies,  that  they  eonld  no  longer  sappresa 
these  emotions  of  delight,  to  behold  their  constitotiOD  re- 
stored, or  rather  like  %  phenix,  appearing  more  beantiM 
and  vigorous  from  the  niios  of  its  former  conflagration. 

IS.  Fanaticiam,  with  its  long  train  of  gloomy  terrors, fled 
at  the  approach  of  freedom  ;  the  arts  of  soeiety  and  peace 
began  to  return  ;  and  it  had  been  happy  for  the  people  if 
the  arts  of  luxury  had  not  entered  in  their  train. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

CHARLES  IL 

Boralftao.    Died  Febraary  6, 168S.     Beffsn  to  raJfn  May  ».  1600.    . 

Reigned  24|  yean. 

SECTION  I. 

1.  (A.D.  1661.)  Whbn  Charles  came  to  the  throne  he 
was  thirty  years  of  age,  possessed  of  an  agreeable  person, 
an  elegant  address,  and  an  engaging  manner.  His  whole 
demeanour  and  behaviour  were  weU  calculated  to  support 
and  increase  popularity.  Accustomed,  during  his  exUe,  to 
Uto  cheerfully  among  his  courtiers,  he  carded  the  same 
endearing  familiarities  to  the  throne ;  and,  from  the  levity 
of  his  temper,  no  injuries  were  dreaded  from  his  former 
resentments.  3.  But  it  was  soon  found  that  all  these  ad- 
vantages were  merely  superficial.  His  indolence  and  love 
of  pleasure  made  him  averse  to  all  kinds  of  business ;  his 
familiarities  were  prostituted  to  the  worst  as  well  as  to  the 
best  of  his  subjects;'  and  he  took  no  care  to  reward  his 
former  friends,  as  he  had  taken  few  steps  to  be  avenged  of 
his  former  enemies. 

8.  Though  an  act  of  indemnity  was  passed,  those  who 
had  an  immediate  hand  in  the  king's  death  were  excepted. 
Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Bradshaw,  though  dead,  were  con- 
sidered as  proper  objects  of  resentment ;  their  bodies  were 
dug  from  their  graves,  dragged  to  the  place  of  execution, 
and  after  hanging  some  time,  buried  under  the  gallows.  4. 
Of  the  rest  who  sat  in  judgment  in  the  late  monarch's 
trial,  some  were  dead,  and  some  thought  worthy  of  pardon. 
Ten  only,  out  of  fourscore,  were  devoted  to  destruction. 
These  were  enthusiasts,  who  had  all  along  acted  from 
principle,  and  who,  in  the  general  spirit  of  rage  excited 
against  them,  showed  a  fortitude  that  might  do  honour  to  a 
better  Cause. 

5.  This  was  the  time  for  the  king  to  have  made  himself 
independent  of  all  parliaments ;  and  it  is  said  that  South- 
ampton, one  of  his  ministers,  had  thought  of  procuring  his 
master,  from  the  commons,  the  grant  of  a  revenue  of  two 
millions  a  year,  which  would  have  effectually  rendered  him 
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absolute;  bat  in  this  his  views  were  obstructed  by  the 
great  Clarendon,  who,  though  attached  to  the  king,  was  still 
more  the  friend  of  liberty  and  the  laws.  6.  Charles,  how- 
ever, was  no  way  interested  in  these  opposite  views  of  his 
ministers ;  he  only  desired  money  in  order  to  prosecute  his 
pleasures  ;  and,  provided  he  had  that,  he  little  regarded  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  obtained. 

7.  His  continual  exigencies  drove  him  constantly  to 
measures  no  way  suited  to  his  inclination.  Among  others 
was  his  marriage,  celebrated  at  this  time,  with  Catharine, 
infanta  of  Portugal,  who,  though  a  virtuous  princess,  pos- 
sessed, as  it  should  seem,  but  few  personal  attractions. 
It  was  the  portion  of  this  princess  that  the  needy  monarch 
was  enamoured  of,  which  amounted  to  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  together  with  the  fortresses  of  Tangier 
in  Africa,  and  of  Bombay  in  the  East  Indies.  8.  The 
chancellor  Clarendon,  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  South- 
ampton urged  many  reasons  against  this  match,  and  op- 
posed it  with  all  their  influence ;  but  the  king  disregarded 
their  advice,  and  the  inauspicious  marriage  was  celebrated 
accordingly. 

9.  It  was  probably  with  a  view  of  recruiting  the  supply 
for  his  pleasures  that  he  was  induced  to  declare  war  against 
the  Dutch,  as  the  money  appointed  for  that  purpose  would 
go  through  his  hands.  In  this  naval  waur,  which  continued 
to  rage  for  some  years  with  great  fierceness,  much  blood 
was  spilt  and  great  treasure  exhausted,  until  at  last  a  treaty 
was  concluded  at  Breda,  by  which  the  colony  of  New  York 
was  ceded  by  the  Dutch  to  the  English,  and  considered  as  a 
most  valuable  acquisition. 

10.  This  treaty  was  considered  as  inglorious  to  the  Eng- 
lish, as  they  failed  in  gaining  any  redress  upon  the  com- 
plaints which  give  rise  to  it.  Lord  Clarendon  particularly 
gained  a  share  of  blame,  both  for  having  advised  an  unne- 
cessary war,  and  then  for  concluding  a  disgraceful  peace. 
He  had  been  long  declining  in  the  king*s  favour,  and  he  was 
no  less  displeasing  to  the  majority  of  the  people. 

11.  This  seemed  the  signal  for  the  earl's  enemies  to  step 
in,  and  effect  his  entire  overthrow.  A  charge  was  opened 
against  him  in  the  house  of  commons,  by  Mr.  Seymour, 
oonsisting  of  seventeen  articles.  These,  which  were  only 
a  catalogue  of  the  popular  rumours  before  mentioned,  ap- 
peared, at  first  sight,  false  and  frivolous.  However,  Cla- 
rendon, finding  the  popular  torrent,  united  to  the  violence  of 
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power»  running  with  impetuosity  against  him,  thought  pro- 
per to  withdraw  to  France* 

12.  Having  thus  got  rid  of  his  virtuous  minister,  the  king 
soon  after  resigned  himself  to  the  direction  of  a  set  of  men, 
who  afterwards  went  by  the  appellation  of  the  Cabd,  from  the 
initials  of  the  names  of  which  it  was  composed. 

13.  The  first  of  them,  sir  Thomas  Clifford,  was  a  man 
of  a  daring  and  impetuous  spirit,  rendered  more  dangerous 
by  eloquence  and  intrigue.  Lord  Ashley,  soon  after  known 
by  the  name  of  lord  Shaftesbury^  was  turbulent,  ambitious, 
subtle,  and  enterprising.  The  duke  of  Buckingham  was 
gay,  capricious,  with  some  wit,  and  great  vivacity.  Arling- 
ton was  a  man  of  very  moderate  capacity  ;  his  intentions 
were  good,  but  he  wanted  courage  to  persevere  in  them. 
Lastly,  the  duke  of  Lauderdale,  who  was  not  defective  in 
natural,  and  still  less  in  acquired  talents ;  but  neither  was 
his  address  graceful,  nor  his  understanding  just;  he  was 
ambitious,  obstinate,  insolent,  and  sullen.  14.  These  were 
the  men  to  whom  Charles  gave  up  the  conduct  of  his  affairs, 
and  who  plunged  the  remaining  part  of  his  reign  in  difficul- 
ties, which  produced  the  most  dangerous  symptoms. 

15.  From  this  inauspicious  combination  the  people  had 
entertained  violent  jealousies  against  the  court.  The  fears 
and  discontents  of  the  nation  were  vented  without  restraint ; 
the  apprehension  of  a  popish  successor,  an  abandoned  court, 
and  a  parliament,  which,  though  sometimes  assertors  of 
liberty,  yet  which  had  now  continued  for  seventeen  years 
without  change,  naturally  rendered  the  minds  of  mankind 
timid  and  suspicious,  and  they  only  wanted  objects  on 
which  to  wreak  their  ill-humours. 

The  gloom  which  hung  over  the  public  mind  was  still 
further  increased  by  two  fearful  calamities.  In  the  year 
1665  the  plague  broke  out  in  London,  and  raged  so  dread- 
fully that  68,596  persons  died  within  the  bills  of  mortality. 
The  following  year  was  as  fearfully  distinguished  by  the 
great  fire  of  London,  in  which  89  churches  and  13,200 
houses  were  consumed.  The  ruins  of  the  city  extended 
over  436  acres,  from  the  Tower  along  the  river  to  the 
Temple,  and  from  the  north-east  gate  along  the  city  wall 
to  Holbom-bridge.  Prompted  by  blind  rage,  some  ascribed 
the  guilt  of  this  accidental  conflagration  to  the  republicans^ 
others  to  the  catholics ;  though  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
bow  the  burning  of  London  could  serve  the  purposes  of 
either  party.     As  the  papists  were  the  chief  objects  of 
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poblic  deteitatioDt  the  rumour  which  threw  the  guilt  an 
Ihem  wu  farourably  received  hy  the  people.  No  proof, 
however,  or  even  preanmption,  after  ibe  elricteil  inquiry 
by  a  committee  of  parliament,  erer  appeared  to  authorize 
•uch  a  calumny ;  yet  in  order  to  give  countenance  to  the 
popular  prejudice,  the  inacription  engraved  by  authority  on 
the  monument  ascribed  the  calamity  to  this  hated  aecL 
Thii  clause  waa  erued  by  James  II.  after  his  asceneiou,  but 
waa  again  restored  after  the  revolution.  So  credulous,  as 
well  as  obilinate,  are  the  people  in  believing  every  thing 
which  flatters  their  prevailing  paasians. 

The  conflagration  commenced  oa  the  night  of  Sunday,  the 
2d  of  September,  1666,  in  the  eastern  and  more  crowded  part 
of  the  city.  The  direction  and  violence  of  the  wind,  the 
combuBtible  nature  of  the  houses,  and  the  defeciive  arrange- 
ments of  that  age  for  extinguishing  fires,  combined  to  favour 
the  progress  of  the  flamea,  which  reged  during  the  whole  of 
the  week.  Tlie  flame  at  one  lime  formed  a  column  a  mile  in 
diameter,  end  seemed  to  mingle  with  the  clouds.  Ii  rendered 
the  night  as  clear  as  day  for  ten  miles  arotmd  the  city,  and  is 
■aid  to  have  produced  an  e%ct  upon  the  sky  which  was  ob> 
served  on  the  borders  of  Scotland.  It  had  one  good  effect, 
in  causing  the  streets  to  be  formed  much  wider  than  before, 
by  which  the  cfty  was  rendered  more  healthy. 
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SECTION  n. 

1.  (A.  D.  1670.)  Whsn  the  spirit  of  the  English  is  onoe 
rottsed,  they  either  find  objects  of  suspicion,  or  make  them. 
On  the  Idth  of  August,  one  Kirby,  a  chemist,  accosted  the 
king,  as  he  was  walking  in  the  Park.  *'  Sir,"  said  he, 
''  keep  within  the  company ;  your  enemies  have  a  design 
upon  your  life,  and  you  may  be  shot  in  this  very  walk." 
2.  Being  questioned  in  consequence  of  this  strange  intima- 
tion, he  offered  to  produce  one  doctor  Tongue,  a  weak, 
credulous  clergyman,  who  told  him  that  two  persons,  named 
Grove  and  Pickering,  were  engaged  to  murder  the  king; 
and  that  sir  George  Wakeman,  the  queen's  physician,  had 
undertaken  the  same  task  by  poison.  3.  Tongue  was  intro* 
duced  tQ  the  king  with  a  bundle  of  papers  relating  to  this 

gretended  conspiracy,  and  was  referred  to  the  lord- treasurer 
^anby.  He  there  declared  that  the  papers  were  thrust  under 
his  door ;  and  he  afterwards  asserted  tnat  he  knew  the  author 
of  them,  who  desired  that  his  name  might  be  concealed,  as 
he  dreaded  the  resentment  of  the  Jesuits. 

4.  This  information  appeared  so  vague  and  unsatisfactory, 
that  the  king  concluded  the  whole  was  a  fiction.  However, 
Tongue  was  not  to  be  repressed  in  the  ardour  of  his  loyalty ; 
he  went  again  to  the  lord-treasurer,  and  told  him  that  a 
packet  of  letters,  written  by  Jesuits  concerned  in  the  plot, 
was  that  night  put  into  the  post-house  at  Windsor,  directed 
to  one  Bedingfield,  a  Jesuit,  who  was  confessor  to  the  duke 
of  York,  and  who  resided  there.  These  letters  had  actually 
been  received  a  few  hours  before  by  the  duke ;  but  he  had 
shown  them  to  the  king  as  a  forgery,  of  which  he  knew 
neither  the  drift  nor  the  meaning. 

5.  Titus  Dates,  who  was  the  fountain  of  all  this  dreadful 
intelligence,  was  produced  soon  after,  who,  with  seeming 
reluctance,  came  to  give  his  evidence.  This  Titus  Oates 
was  an  abandoned  miscreant,  obscure,  illiterate,  vulgar,  and 
indigent.  He  had  been  once  indicted  for  penury,  was  after- 
wards chaplain  on  board  a  man-of-war,  ana  dismissed  for 
erimnal  practices.  6.  He  then  professed  himself  a  Roman 
catholic,  and  crossed  the  sea  to  St.  Omer's,  where  he  was 
for  some  time  maintained  in  the  English  seminary  of  that 
city.  At  a  time  that  he  was  supposed  to  have  been  intrusted 
with  a  secret  involving  the  fate  of  kings,  he  was  allowed  to 
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remain  in  such  necessity,  that  Kirbj  was  obliged  to  supply 
him  with  daily  bread. 

7.  He  had  two  methods  to  proceed ;  either  to  ingratiate 
himself  by  this  information  with  the  ministry,  or  to  alarm 
the  people,  and  thus  tarn  their  fears  to  his  advantage.  He 
chose  the  latter  method.  8.  He  went,  therefore,  with  his 
companions,  to  sir  Edmondsbnry  Godfrey,  a  noted  and  active 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  before  him  deposed  to  a  narrative 
dressed  up  in  terrors  fit  to  make  an  impression  on  the  vulgar. 
The  pope,  he  said,  considered  himself  as  entitled  to  the  pos- 
session of  England  and  Ireland,  on  account  of  the  heresy  of 
the  prince  and  people,  and  had  accordingly  assumed  the 
sovereignty  of  these  kingdoms.  9.  The  kin^,  who  was 
ridiculed  by  the  Jesuits,  was  solemnly' tned  by  them, 
and  condemned  as  a  heretic.  Grove  and  Pickering,  to  make 
sure  work,  were  employed  to  shoot  the  king,  and  that  too 
with  silver  bullets.  The  duke  of  York  was  to  be  offered 
the  crown  in  consequence  of  the  success  of  these  probable 
schemes,  on  condition  of  extirpating  the  protestant  religion. 
Upon  his  refusal,  <*  To  pot  James  must  go !"  as  the  Jesuits 
were  said  to  express  it. 

10.  In  consequence  of  this  dreadful  information,  suffi- 
ciently marked  with  absurdity,  vulgarity,  and  contradictions, 
Titiis  Gates  became  the  favourite  of  the  people,  notwith- 
standing, daring  his  examination  before  the  council,  he  so 
betrayed  the  grossness  of  his  impostures,  that  he  contradicted 
himself  in  every  step  of  his  narration. 

11.  A  great  number  of  the  Jesuits  mentioned  by  Gates 
were  immediately  taken  into  custody.  Goleman,  secretary 
to  the  duke  of  York,  who  was  said  to  have  acted  so  strenuous 
a  part  in  the  conspiracy,  at  first  retired,  and  next  day  sur- 
rendered himself  to  the  secretary  of  state ;  and  some  of  his 
papers,  by  Gates's  directions,  were  secured. 

12.  In  this  fluctuation  of  passions  an  accident  served  to 
confirm  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  and  to  put  it  beyond  a 
doubt  that  Gates's  narrative  was  nothing  bat  the  truth. 

Sir  Edmondsbury  Godfrey,  who  had  been  so  active  in  un- 
ravelling the  whole  mystery  of  the  popish  machinations, 
after  having  been  missing  some  days,  was  found  dead  in  a 
ditch  by  Primrose-hill,  in  the  way  to  Hampstead.  13.  The 
cause  of  his  death  remains,  and  must  still  continue,  a  secret ; 
but  the  people,  already  enraged  against  the  papists,  did  not 
hesitate  a  moment  to  ascribe  it  to  them.  The  body  of  God- 
frey was  carried  through  the  streets  in  procession,  preceded 
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by  Beventy  clergymen  ;  and  every  one  who  law  it  made  do 
doubt  that  his  death  could  be  only  caused  by  the  papists. 
14.  Even  the  better  sort  of  people  were  infected  with  the 
Tulgar  prejudice  ;  and  such  was  the  ^neral  conTiclion  of 
popish  guill,  that  no  person,  with  any  regard  to  personal 
Wety,  couU  express  the  least  doubt  concerning  the  informa- 
tion of  Oates,  or  the  murder  of  Godfrey. 

IS.  In  order  to  continue  and  propagate  the  alarm,  th<t 
parliament  affected  to  beliere  it  true.  An  address  was  Toled 
for  a  solemn  fast.  It  was  requeelod  that  all  papers  tending 
lo  throw  light  upon  so  horrible  a  conspiracy  might  be  laid 
before  the  house  ;  that  all  papists  should  remove  from  Lon- 
don ;  that  access  should  be  denied  at  court  to  all  unknown 
snd  suspicious  persons  ;  and  that  the  train-bands  in  London 
and  Westminater  should  be  in  readiness  to  march.  16.  Oates 
was  recommended  to  parliament  by  the  king.  He  was  lodged 
in  Whitehall,  and  encouraged  by  a  pension  of  twelve  hnndred 
pounds  a  year  to  proceed  in  forging  new  informations. 

The  encouragement  given  to  Oates  did  not  &il  to  briug  in 
others  also,  who  hoped  lo  profit  by  the  delusion  of  the  times. 
17.  William  Bedloe,  a  man,  if  possible,  more  infamous  than 
Oates,  appeared  next  upon  the  stage.  He  was,  like  the 
former,  of  very  low  birth,  and  had  been  noted  for  several 
cheats  and  ihefts.  This  man,  at  his  own  desire,  was  arrested 
at  Bristol,  and  conveyed  lo  London,  where  he  declared  before 
the  council  that  he  had  seen  the  body  of  sir  Edmondsbury 
GodfreyatSomenet-houie.wherethequeen  lived.  18.  He 
uid  that  a  servant  of  Lord  Bellaais  offered  to  give  him  four 
thousand  pounds  if  he  would  carry  it  oS";  and,  finding  all 
his  information  greedily  received,  he  confirmed  and  height- 
ened Oates's  plot  with  aggravated  horrors. 

19.  Thus  encouraged  by  the  general  voice  in  their  favour, 
the  witnesses,  who  had  all  along  enlarged  their  narratives  in 
proportion  as  they  were  eagerly  received,  went  a  step  further, 
and  veninred  to  accuse  the  queen.  The  commons,  in  an 
address  to  the  king,  gave  countenance  to  this  scandalous  ac- 
cuution ;  lain- 
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1.  (A.  D.  1075.)  Edwabd  Colbman,  secietaiy  to  the  dnke 
of  York,  waa  the  fint  who  waa  brought  to  tnal,  as  beii^ 
most  obnoxious  to  those  who  pretended  to  fear  the  introdae- 
tion  of  ppperjT.  Bedloe  swore  that  he  receired  a  commis- 
sion, signed  bj  the  superior  of  the  Jesuits,  appointing  him 
papal  secretary  of  state^  and  that  he .  had  consented  to  the 
king's  assassination.  2.  After  this  unfortunate  man's  sen- 
tence, thus  procured  by  these  vipers,  many  memben  of  both 
houses  offered  to  interpose  in  his  behalf,  if  he  would  make 
ample  confession ;  but  as  he  was,  in  reality,  possessed  of  no 
treasonable  secrets,  he  would  not  procure  life  by  falsehood 
and  imposture.  He  suffered  with  calmness  and  constancy ; 
and,  to  the  last,  persisted  in  the  strongest  protestations  of  his 
innocence. 

3.  The  trial  of  Coleman  was  succeeded  by  those  of  Ire- 
land, Pickering,  and  Grove.  They  protested  their  inno- 
cence, but  were  found  guilty.  The  unhappy  men  went  to 
execution  protesting  their  innocence,  a  circumstance  which 
made  no  impression  on  the  spectators ;  but  their  being  Jesuits 
banished  even  pity  for  their  sufferings. 

4.  Hill,  Green,  and  Berry  were  tried  upon  the  evidence 
of  one  Miles  Prance,  for  the  murder  of  Godfrey ;  but  though 
Bedloe's  narrative  and  Prance's  information  were  totaUy 
irreconcileable,  and  though  their  testimony  was  invalidated 
by  contrary  evidence,  all  was  in  vain :  the  prisoners  were 
condemned  and  executed.  They  all  denied  their  guilt  at 
execution ;  and,  as  Berry  died  a  protestant,  this  circumstance 
was  regarded  as  very  considerable. 

5.  Whitebread,  provincial  qf  the  Jesuits,  Fenwick,  Gaven, 
Turner^  and  Harcourt,  all  of  them  of  the  same  order,  were 
brought  to  their  trial ;  and  Langhome  soon  after.  Besides 
Oates  and  Bedloe,  Dugdale,  a  new  witness,  appeared  against 
the  prisoners.  This  man  spread  the  alarm  still  further,  and 
even  asserted  that  two  hundred  thousand  papists  in  England 
were  ready  to  take  up  arms.    6.  The  prisoners  proved,  by 
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sixteen  witnesses  iVom  St.  Omer^s,  that  Oates  was  in  that 
seminary  at  the  time  he  swore  he  was.  in  London.  But,  as 
they  were  papists,  their  testimony  could  gain  no  manner  of 
credit.  All  pleas  availed  them  nothing :  but  the  Jesuits  and 
Langhorne.  were  condemned  and  ejcecuted  ;  with  their  last 
breath  denying  the  crime  for  which  they  died. 

7.  The  informers  had  less  success  on  the  trial  of  sir 
George  Wakeman,  the  queen's  physician,  who,  though  they 
swore  with  their  usual  animosity,  was  acquitted.  His  con- 
demnation would  have  involved  die  queen  in  his  guilt ;  and 
it  is  probable  the  judge  and  jury  were  afraid  of  venturing 
so  far. 

8.  The  eaxl  of  Stafford,  nearly  two  years  afler,  was  the 
last  man  that  fell  a  sacrifice  to  these  bloody  wretches  ;  the 
witnesses  produced  against  him  were  Oates,  Dugdale,  and 
Tuberville.  Oates  swore  that  he  saw  Fenwick,  the  Jesuit, 
deliver  Stafford  a  commission  from  the  general  of  the  Jesuits, 
constituting  him  paymaster  of  the  papal  army*  9.  The 
clamour  and  outrage  of  the  populace  against  the  prisoner 
was  very  great :  he  was  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  be 
hanged  and  quartered ;  but  the  king  changed  his  sentence 
into  that  of  beheading.  He  was  executed  on  Tower-hill, 
where  even  his  persecutors  could  not  forbear  shedding  tears 
at  that  serene  fortitude  which  shone  in  every  feature,  motion, 
and  accent  of  this  aged  nobleman. 

10.  This  parliament  had  continued  to  sit  for  seventeen 
years  without  interruption,  wherefore  a  new  one  was  called ; 
in  which  was  passed  the  celebrated  statute,  called  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  which  confirms  the  subject  in  an  absolute  se- 
curity from  oppressive  power.  By  this  act  it  was  prohibited 
to  send  any  one  to  prison  beyond  the  sea  :  no  judge,  under 
severe  penalties,  was  to  refuse  to  any  prisoner  his  writ  of 
habeas  corpus ;  by  which  the  jailer  was  to  produce  in  court 
the  body  of  the  prisoner,  whence  the  writ  had  its  name,  and 
to  certify  the  cause  of  his  detainer  and  imprisonment. 

11.  If  the  jail  lie  within  twenty  miles  of  the  judge,  the 
writ  must  be  conveyed  in  three  days,  and  so  proportionably 
for  greater  distances.  Every  prisoner  must  be  indicted  the 
first  term  of  his  commitment,  and  brought  to  trial  the  sub- 
sequent term ;  and  no  man,  after  being  enlarged  by  court, 
can  be  recommitted  for  the  same  offence. 

12.  The  Meal-tub  Plot,  as  it  was  called,  soon  followed 
the  former.  One  Dangerfield,  more  infamous,  if  possible, 
than  Oates  and  Bedloet  a  wretch  who  had  been  set  in  the 

18 
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pillory,  scourged,  branded,  and  transported  for  felony  and 
coining,  hatched  a  plot,  in  conjunction  with  a  person, 
whose  name  was  Cellier,  a  Roman  catholic  of  abandoned 
character.  Dangerfield  began  by  declaring  that  there  was 
a  design  on  foot  to- set  up  a  new  form  of  government,  and 
remove  the  king  and  the  royal  family.  13.  He  communi- 
cated this  intelligence  to  the  king  and  the  duke  of  York, 
who  supplied  him  with  money,  and  countenanced  his  dis- 
covery. He  hid  some  seditious  papers  in  the  lodgings  of 
one  colonel  Mansel:  and  then  brought  the  custom-house 
officers  to  his  apartment,  to  search  for  smuggled  merchan- 
dise. The  papers  were  found ;  and  the  council,  having 
examined  the  affair,  concluded  they  were  forged  by  Danger- 
field.  14.  They  ordered  all  the  places  he  frequented  to  be 
searched ;  and  in  the  house  of  Cellier  the  whole  scheme  of 
the  conspiracy  was  discovered  upon  paper,  concealed  in  a 
meal-tub,  from  whence  the  plot  haul  its  name.  Dangerfield, 
being  committed  to  Newgate,  made  an  ample  confession  of 
Che  forgery,  which,  though  probably  entirely  of  his  own 
contrivance,  he  ascribed  to  the  earl  of  Gastlemain,  the 
eountess  of  Powis,  and  the  five  lords  in  the  Tower.  15.  He 
said  that  the  design  was  to  suborn  witnesses  to  prove  a 
charge  of  perjury  upon  Oates,  to  assassinate  the  earl  of 
Shaftesbury  t  to  accuse  the  dukes  of  Monmouth  and  Bucking- 
ham, the  earls  of  Essex,  Halifax,  and  others,  of  having 
been  concerned  in  the  conspiracy  against  the  king  and 
his  brother.  Upon  this  information  the  earl  of  Gastlemain 
and  the  countess  of  Powis  were  sent  to  the  Tower,  and 
the  king  himself  was  suspected  of  encouraging  this  impos- 
ture. 

16.  The  chief  point  which  the  present  house  of  commons 
laboured  to  obtain  was  the  exclusion  bill,  which,  though 
the  former  house  had  voted,  was  never  passed  into  a  law. 
Shaftesbury,  and  many  considerable  men  of  the  party,  had 
rendered  themselves  so  obnoxious  to  the  duke  of  York,  that 
they  could  find  safety  in  no  measure  but  in  his  ruin.  Mon- 
mouth's friends  hoped  that  the  exclusion  of  James  would 
make  room  for  their  own  patron.  17.  The  duke  of  York's 
professed  bigotry  to  the  catholic  superstition  influenced 
numbers :  and  his  tyrannies,  which  were  practised  without 
control  while  he  continued  in  Scotland,  rendered  his  name 
odious  to  thousands.  In  a  week,  therefore,  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session,  a  motion  was  made  for  bringing 
in  a  bill  for  excluding  him  from  the  succession  to  the  throne. 
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and  a  committee  was  appointed  for  that  pnrpoie.  The 
debates  were  carried  on  with  great  violence  on  both  aidea. 
The  bing  was  present  during  the  whole  debate  ;  and  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  bill  thrown  out  by  a  «ry  great 
majoril)'. 


SECTION  IV. 


1.  (A.  D.  1663.)  Each  party  had  for  some  time  re*iled 
and  ridiculed  the  other  in  pamphlets  and  libels  ;  and  this 
practice  at  last  was  attended  with  an  accident  that  deserves 
notice.  One  Fitzharria,  an  Irish  papist,  dependent  on 
the  dutchees  of  PoTtamouth,  one  of  the  king's  favourites, 
used  to  supply  her  with  these  occasional  publications. 
2.  But  he  was  resolved  to  add  to  Iheir  number  by  hia  own 
endeavours  ;  and  he  employed  one  Everhard,  a  Scotch* 
man,  to  write  a  libel  against  the  king  and  die  duke  of 
York.  The  Scot  was  actually  a  spy  for  the  opposite  party  ; 
and  supposing  this  a  trick  to  entrap  him,  he  discovered 
the  whole  to  sir  William  Waller,  an  eminent  justice  of 
peace;  and  to  convince  him  of  the  truth  of  this  informa- 
Hon,  posted  him  and  two  other  persons,  privately,  where 
they  heard  the  whole  conference  between  Fitzharria  and 
himself.  3.  The  libel  composed  between  them  was  replete 
with  the  utmost  rancour  ana  scurrility.  Waller  carried  the 
intelligence  to  the  king,  and  obtained  a  warrant  for  com- 
mitting Filzharris,  who  happened  at  that  very  time  to  have 
a  copy  of  the  libel  in  his  pocket.  Seeing  himself  in  the 
hands  of  a  parly  from  which  he  expeclM  no  mercy,  he 
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retoWed  to  side  with  them,  and  throw  the  odinm  of  die 
libel  on  the  court,  who,  he  nid,  were  willing  to  draw  out  a 
libel  which  ahoald  be  impated  to  the  ezclnaionen,  and  thoa 
render  them  hateful  to  the  people.  4.  He  enhanced  hia 
aervicea  with  the  country  party  by  a  new  popiah  plot,  atill 
more  tremendoua  than  any  of  the  foregoing.  He  brought 
in  the  duke  of  York,  aa  a  principal  accomplice  in  the  plot, 
and  aa  a  contriver  in  the  murder  of  air  Edmondabory 
Godfrey. 

6.  The  king  imprisoned  Fitzharria ;  the  commons  avowed 
hia  cause,  "niey  voted  that  he  ahould.  be  impeached  by 
themaelves,  to  secure  him  from  the  ordinary  forma  of  jua- 
tice;  the  lorda  rejected  the  impeachment;  the  commons 
aaserted  their  right;  a  commotion  waa  likely  to  enaue; 
aud  the  king,  to  break  off  the  conteat,  went  to  the  house, 
and  dissolved  the  parliament,  with  a  fixed  reaolntion  never 
to  call  another. 

6.  This  vigorous  meaanre  was  a  blow  that  the  parlia- 
ment had  never  expected;  and  nothing  but  the  neceaaity 
of  the  times  could  have  justified  the  king's  manner  of 
proceeding.  From  that  moment,  which  ended  the  parlia- 
mentary commotiona,  Cfaarlea  aeemed  to  rule  with  deapotic 
power,  and  he  was  resolved  to  leave  the  auccession  to  hia 
brother,  but  clogged  with  all  the  faulta  and  misfortunes  of 
his  own  adminiatration.  7.  His  temper,  which  had  alwaya 
been  easy  and  merciful,  now  became  arbitrary,  and  even 
cruel ;  he  entertained  spies  and  informers  round  the  throne, 
and  impriaoned  all  such  aa  he  thought  most  daring  in  their 
deaigna. 

8.  He  resolved  to  humble  the  presbyterians ;  these  were 
diveated  of  their  employments  and  their  placea ;  and  their 
offices  given  to  such  as  held  with  the  court,  and  approved 
the  doctrine  of  non-reaistance.  The  clergy  began  to  testify 
their  zeal  and  their  principlea  by  their  writinga  and  their 
sermons ;  but  though,  among  these  the  partiaana  of  the  king 
were  the  most  numerous,  those  of  the  opposite  faction  were 
the  most  enterprising.  0.  The  king  openly  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  former ;  and  thus  placing  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  faction,  he  deprived  the  city  of  London,  which  had 
long  headed  the  popular  party,  of  their  charter.  It  waa  not 
till  after  an  abject  submission  that  he  returned  it  to  them, 
having  previously  subjected  the  election  of  &eir  magiatratea 
to  his  immediate  authority. 

10.  Terrora  alao  were  not  wanting  to  confirm  thia  new 
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species  of  monarchy.  Fitzharris  was  brought  to  trial  be- 
fore a  jury,  and  condemned  and  executed.  The  whole 
gang  of  spies,  witnesses,  informers,  and  suborners,  which 
had  long  been  encouraged  and  supported  by  the  leading 
patriots,  finding  now  Uiat  the  king  was  entirely  master, 
turned  short  upon  their  ancient  drivers,  and  offered  their 
evidence  against  those  who  had  first  put  them  in  motion. 
The  king's  ministers,  with  a  horrid  satisfaction,  gave  them 
couitenance  and  encouragement ;  so  that  soon  the  same 
cruelties,  and  the  same  injustice,  were  practised  against 
presbyterian  schemes,  that  had  been  employed  against  catho- 
lic treasons. 

11.  The  first  person  tliat  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  the 
ministry  was  one  Stephen  College,  a  London  joiner,  who 
had  become  so  noted  for  his  zeal  against  popery,  that  he 
went  by  the  name  of  the  protestant  joiner.  He  had  at- 
tended the  city  members  to  Oxford,  armed  with  sword  and 
pistol ;  he  had  been  sometimes  heard  to  speak  irreverently 
of  the  king,  and  was  now  presented  by  the  grand  jury  of 
London  as  guilty  of  sedition.  12.  A  jury,  at  Oxford,  after 
half  an  hour's  deliberation,  brought  him  in  guilty,  and  the 
spectators  testified  their  inhuman  pleasure  with  a  shout  of 
applause.  He  bore  his  fate  with  unshaken  fortitude ;  and 
at  the  place  of  execution  denied  the  crime  for  which  he  had 
been  condemned* 

13.  The  power  of  the  crown  became  at  this  time  irre- 
sistible (A.  D.  1683),  the  city  of  London  having  been  de- 
prived of  their  charter,  which  was  restored  only  upon  terms 
of  submission ;  and  the  giving  up  the  nomination  of  their 
own  magistrates  was  so  morticing  a  circumstance,  that  all 
the  other  corporations  in  England  soon  began  to  fear  the 
same  treatment,  and  were  successively  induced  to  sunender 
their  charters  into  the  hands  of  the  king.  Considerable 
sums  were  exacted  for  restoring  these  charters  ;  and  all  the 
offices  of  power  and  profit  were  left  at  the  disposal  of  the 
crown.  14.  Resistance  now,  however  justifiable,  could  not 
be  safe,  and  all  prudent  men  saw  no  other  expedient,  but 
peaceably  submitting  to  the  present  grievances.  But  there 
was  a  party  in  England  that  still  cherished  their  former 
ideas  of  freedom,  and  were  resolved  to  hazard  every  danger 
in  its  defence* 

15.  The  duke  of  Monmouth,  the  king's  natural  son, 
engaged  the  earl  of  Macclesfield,  lord  Brandon,  sir 
Gilbert    Gerrard,    and    other    gentlemen    in    Cheshire, 
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in  his  cauie.  Lord  RuimI  fixed  a  correspondence  with 
■ir  William  Courtoeji  air  Francia  Rowlea,  and  sir  Francii 
Drake,  who  promised  to  raiae  the  weaL  ShaAeabury, 
with  ooe  Fergiiaon,  an  iodependent  clergyman,  and  a  reat- 
leaa  plotter,  managed  the  city,  upon  which  the  confederals 
chiefly  relied.  It  waa  aow  that  thia  turbulent  oaan  found 
hia  echemea  moat  likely  to  take  eflecL 

16.  Al\eT  the  dia appointment  and  dealruclion  of  a  hun- 
dred plots,  he  at  laat  began  to  be  sure  of  thia.  But  thia 
Bcheme,  like  all  the  former,  waa  diaappoinied.  The  caution 
of  lord  Rusael,  who  induced  the  duke  of  Monmouth  to  put 
olTthe  enterprise,  aaved  the  kingdom  from  the  horrors  of  a 
civil  war ;  while  ShaAeabnry  waa  ao  atruck  with  the  aenae 
of  his  impending  danger,  that  he  lef^  hia  houae,  and  lurking 
about  the  city,  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  drive  the  London- 
era  into  open  inaurreotion.  17.  At  laat,  enraged  at  the 
numberlesB  cautions  and  delaya  which  clogged  and  defeated 
hia  projects,  he  threatened  to  begin  with  his  friends  alone. 
However,  afler  a  long  alruggle  between  fear  and  rage,  he 
abandoned  all  hopes  of  success,  and  ded  out  of  the  kingdom 
to  Amsterdam,  where  he  ended  his  turbulent  life  soon 
after,  without  being  pitied  by  his  friends  or  feared  by  his 


1 .  (A.  D.  1684.)  The  loss  of  Shaftesbury,  though  it  re- 
tarded the  views  of  the  conspirators,  did  not  suppresa  them. 
A  council  of  six  waa  elected,  consisting  of  Monmouth,  Rug- 
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ael,  Essex,  Howard,  Algernon  Sidney,  and  John  Hampden, 
grandson  to  the  great  man  of  that  name. 

2.  Such,  together  with  the  dake  of  Argyle,  were  the 
leaders  of  this  conspiracy.  But  there  was  also  a  set  of 
subordinate  conspirators,  who  frequently  met  together  and 
carried  on  projects  quite  unknown  to  Mofimouth  and  his 
council.  Among  these  men  were  colonel  Rumsey,  an  old 
republican  officer,  together  with  lieutenant-colonel  Walcot, 
of  the  same  stamp  ;  Gbodenough,  under-sheriff  of  London, 
a  zealous  and  noted  party -man  ;  Ferguson,  an  independent 
minister ;  and  several  attorneys,  merchants,  and  tradesmen 
of  London.  3.  But  colonel  Rumsey  and  Ferguson  were 
the  only  personi^  that  had  access  to  the  great  leaders  of  the 
conspiracy.  These  men  in  their  meetings  embraced  the 
most  desperate  resolutions.  They  proposed  to  assassinate 
the  king  on  his  way  to  Newmarket;  Rumbal,  one  of  the 
party,  possessed  a  farm  upon  that  road  called  the  Rye-house, 
and  from  thence  the  conspiracy  was  denominated  the  Rye- 
house  plot.  4.  They  deliberated  upon  a  scheme  of  stopping 
the  king's  coach,  by  overturning  a  cart  on  the  highway  at 
this  place,  and  shooting  him  through  the  hedges.  The 
house  in  which  the  king  lived  at  Newmarket  took  fire  ac- 
cidentally, and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Newmarket  eight 
days  sooner  than  was  expected,  to  which  circumstance  his 
safety  was  ascribed. 

5.  Among  the  conspirators  was  one  Keiling,  who  finding 
himself  in  danger  of  a  prosecution  for  arresting  the  lord- 
mayor  of  London,  resolved  to  earn  his  pardon  by  discover- 
ing this  plot  to  the  ministry.  Colonel  Rumsey,  and  West, 
a  lawyer,  no  sooner  understood  that  this  man  had  informed 
against  them,  than  they  agreed  to  save  themselves  by  turning 
king's  evidence,  and  they  surrendered  themselves  accord- 
ingly, i.  Monmouth  absconded ;  Russel  was  sent  to  the 
Tower ;  Grey  escaped ;  Howard  was  taken,  concealed  in  a 
chimney ;  Essex,  Sidney,  and  Hampden  were  soon  afler 
arrested,  and  had  the  mortification  to  find  lord  Howard  an 
evidence  against  them. 

7.  Walcot  was  first  brought  to  trial  and  condemned, 
together  with  Hone  and  Rouse,  two  associates  in  the  con- 
spiracy, upon  the  evidence  of  Rumsey,  West,  and  Shep- 
pard.  They  died  penitent,  acknowledging  the  justness  of 
the  sentence  by  which  they  were  executed.  A  much 
greater  sacrifice  was  shortly  after  to  follow.  This  was  the 
lord  Russel,  son  of  the  earl  of  Bedford,  a  nobleman  of  num- 
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berless  good  qnalities,  and  led  into  tbis  conspiracy  from  a 
coniriction  of  the  duke  of  York's  intention  to  restore  popery. 
8.  He  was  liberal,  popular,  humane,  and  brave.  AU  his 
virtues  were  so  many  crimes  in  the  present  suspicious  dis- 
position of  the  court.  The  chief  evidence  against  him  was 
lord  Howard,  a  man  of  very  bad  character,  one  of  the  con- 
spirators, who  was  now  contented  to  take. life  upon  such 
terms,  and  to  accept  of  infamous  safety.  9.  This  witness 
swore  that  Rossel  was  engaged  in  the  design  of  an  insur- 
rection ;  but  he  acquitted  him,  as  he  did  also  Rumsey  and 
West,  of  being  privy  to  the  assassination.  The  jury,  who 
were  zealous  royalists,  after  a  short  deliberation,  brought 
the  prisoner  in  guilty,  and  he  was  condemned  to  suffer  be- 
heaaing.  The  scaffold  for  his  execution  was  erected  in 
Lincoln-inn-fields ;  he  laid  his  head  on  the  block  without 
the  least  change  of  countenance,  and  at  two  strokes  it  was 
severed  from  his  body. 

10.  The  celebrated  Algernon  Sidney,  son  to  the  earl  of 
Leicester,  was  next  brought  to  his  trial.  He  had  been 
formerly  engaged  in  the  parliamentary  army  against  the  lata 
king,  and  was  even  named  on  the  high  court  of  justice  that 
tried  him,  but  he  had  not  taken  his  seat  among  the  judges. 
11.  He  had  ever  opposed  Cromwell's  usurpation,  and  went 
into  voluntary  banishment  on  the  restoration.  His  affain, 
however,  requiring  his  return,  he  applied  to  the  king  for  a 

gardon,  and  obtained  his  request.  But  all  his  hopes  and  all 
is  reasonings  were  formed  upon  republican  principles.  For 
his  adored  republic  he  had  written  and  fought,  and  went 
into  banishment  and  ventured  to  return.  J2.  It  may  easily 
be  conceived  how  obnoxious  a  man  of  such  principles  was 
to  a  court  that  now  was  not  even  content  to  be  without 
limitations  to  its  power.  They  went  so  far  as  to  take  illegal 
methods  to  procure  his  condemnation.  The  onljr  witness 
that  deposed  against  Sidney  was  lord  Howard,  and  the  law 
required  two.  18.  In  oider,  therefore,  to  make  out  a  se- 
cond witness,  they  had  recouree  to  a  very  extraordinary  ex- 
pedient. In  ransacking  his  closet,  some  discounes  on  go- 
vernment were  found  in  his  own  handwriting,  containing 
principles  favourable  to  liberty,  and  in  themselves  no  way 
subversive  of  a  limited  government  By  overatraining,  some 
of  these  were  construed  into  treason.  14.  It  was  in  vain 
he  alleged  that  papen  were  no  evidence ;  that  it  could  not 
be  proved  they  were  written  by  him ;  that,  if  proved,  the 
papen  themselves  contained  nothing  crimind.    His  defence 


wfts  OTeimled;  the  violent  and  inhaman  Jefferiea,  who  wu 
now  chief-JDstice,  euily  prevailed  on  >  partial  juiy  to  bring; 
him  in  gnUty,  and  his  execution  followed  boob  after.  16. 
One  can  scarce  contemplate  the  tranBacliona  of  this  reign 
without  horror.  Such  a  picture  of  factious  guilt  on  each 
aide  ;  a  court  at  once  immersed  in  sensuality  and  blood,  « 
people  armed  against  each  other  with  the  most  deadly  ani- 
moaity,  and  no  single  party  to  be  found  with  senne  enough 
to  stem  the  general  torrent  of  rancour  and  factious  suspicion. 

Hampden  was  tried  soon  af^er,  and  as  there  was  nothing 
to  affect  his  life,  he  was  fined  forty  thousand  pounds.  Hol- 
lowajr,  a  merchant  of  Bristol,  who  had  Bed  to  the  West  In- 
dies, was  brought  over,  condemned,  and  executed.  Sir 
Thomas  Armstrong  also,  who  had  fled  to  Holland,  was 
brought  over,  and  shared  the  same  fate.  17.  Iiord  Essex, 
who  had  been  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  was  found  in  an 
apartment  with  his  throat  cut ;  but  whether  he  was  guilty 
of  snicide,  or  whether  the  bigotry  of  the  times  might  not 
have  induced  some  assassin  to  commit  the  crime,  cannot  now 
be  known. 

This  was  the  last  blood  Aat  was  shed  for  an  imputation 
of  plots  or  conspiracies,  whitA  continued  during  the  greatest 
part  of  this  reign. 

18.  At  this  period  the  government  of  Charles  was  ss  ab- 
•olnte  as  that  of  any  monarch  in  Europe ;  but,  happily  for 
mankind,  his  tyrsnny  was  but  of  short  duration.  The  king 
was  seized  with  a  sudden  fit,  which  resembled  an  apoplexy  ; 
and  although  he  was  recovered  by  bleeding,  yet  he  languish- 
ed only  for  a  few  days,  and  then  expired,  in  the  fifly-fifih 
year  of  his  age,  and  tweuty-fifth  of  his  reign.  During  his 
illness  some  clergymen  of  the  church  of  England  attended 
him,  to  whom  he  discovered  a  total  indifference.  Catholic 
priests  were  brought  to  his  bedside,  and  from  their  hands  he 
received  the  riles  of  their  communion. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


SECTION  I. 


1.  (A.D.  168S.)  The  duke  of  York,  who  succeeded  his 
brother  b^  the  tiile  of  king  James  th,e  second,  had  been  bred 
a  papist  hj  his  mother,  and  was  strongly  bigoted  to  his 
principles.  He  went  openly  lo  mass  with  all  the  ensigns 
of  his  dignity,  and  eren  sent  one  Caryl  as  his  agent  to  Rome. 
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to  make  submiBsion  to  Uie  pope,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
readmission  of  England  into  tlie  bosom  of  the  catholic 
church. 

2.  A  conspiracy,  set  on  foot  by  the  duke  of  Monmouth, 
was  the  first  disturbance  in  this  reign.  He  had,  since  his 
last  conspiracy,  been  pardoned,  but  was  ordered  to  depart 
the  kingdom,  and  had  retired  to  Holland.  Being  dismissed 
from  thence  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  upon  James's  acces- 
sion he  went  to  Brussels,  where  finding  himself  still  pursued 
by  the  king's  severity,  he  resolved  to  retaliate,  and  make  an 
attempt  upon  the  kingdom.  3.  He  had  ever  been  the  dar- 
ling of  the  people,  and  some  averred  that  Charles  had  mar- 
ried his  mother,  and  owned  Monmouth's  legitimacy  at  his 
death.  The  duke  of  Argyle  seconded  his  views  in  Scot- 
land, and  they  formed  the  scheme  of  a  double  insurrection  ; 
so  that,  while  Monmouth  should  attempt  to  make  a  rising  in 
the  west,  Argyle  was  also  to  try  his  endeavours  in  the 
north. 

4.  Argyle  was  the  first  who  landed  in  Scotland,  where  he 
published  his  manifestos,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  two 
thousand  five  hundred  men,  and  strove  to  influence  the  peo* 
pie  in  his  cause.  But  a  formidable  body  of  the  king's  forces 
coming  against  him,  his  army  fell  away,  and  he  himself, 
afler  being  wounded  in  attempting  to  escape,  was  taken  pri- 
soner by  a  peasant,  who  found  him  standing  up  to  his  neck 
in  a  pool  of  water.  He  was  from  thence  carried  to  Edin- 
burgh, where,  after  enduring  many  indignities  with  a  gallant 
spirit,  he  was  publicly  executed. 

6.  Meanwhile  Monmouth  was  by  this  time  landed  in 
Dorsetshire,  with  scarcely  a  hundred  followers.  However, 
his  name  was  so  popular,  and  so  great  was  the  hatred  of  the 
people  both  for  the  person  and  religion  of  James,  that  in 
four  days  he  had  assembled  a  body  of  above  two  thousand 
men. 

6.  Being  advanced  to  Taunton,  his  numbers  had  increased 
to  six  thousand  men ;  and  he  was  obliged  every  day,  for 
want  of  arms,  to  dismiss  numbers  who  crowded  to  his  stand- 
ard* He  entered  Bridgewater,  Wells,  and  Frome,  and  was 
proclaimed  in  all  those  places  ;  but  he  lost  the  hour  of  action 
in  receiving  and  claiming  these  empty  honours. 

7.  The  king  was  not  a  little  alarmed  at  his  invasion  ;  but 
still  more  so  at  the  success  of  an  undertaking  that  at  first  ap- 
peared desperate.  Six  regiments  of  British  troops  were 
recalled  from  Holland*  and  a  body  of  regulars,  to  the  num- 
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ber  of  three  thonsand  men,  were  sent,  under  the  command  of 
the  eurls  of  Feversham  and  Ghnrchillt  to  check  the  progress 
of  the  rebels.  8.  They  took>  post  at  Sedgemore,  a  ymage 
in  Ae  neighbourhood  of  Bridgewater,  and  were  joined  by 
the  militia  of  the  county  in  considerable  numbers.  It  was 
there  that  Monmouth  resolved,  by  a  desperate  effort,  to  lose 
his  life  or  gain  the  kingdom.  The  negligent  disposition 
made  by  Feversham  invited  him  to  the  attack  ;  and  lus  faith* 
All  followers  showed  what  courage  and  principle  could  do 
against  discipline  and  numbers.  0.  They  drove  the  royal 
infantry  from  their  ground,  and  were  upon  the  point  of  gain- 
ing the  victory,  when  the  misconduct  of  Monmouth,  and  the 
cowardice  of  lord  Grey,  who  commanded  the  home,  brought 
all  to  ruin.  This  nobleman  fled  at  the  first  onset ;  and  the 
rebels  being  charged  in  flank  by  the  victorious  army,  gave 
way,  after  three  hours'  contest  10.  About  three  hundred 
were  killed  in  the  engagement,  and  a  thousand  in  the  par> 
suit ;  and  thus  ended  an  enterprise  rashly  begun,  and  more 
feebly  conducted. 

Monmouth  fled  from  the  field  of  battle  about  twen^  miles, 
till  his  horse  sunk  under  hinu  He  then  alighted,  and  chang- 
ing his  clothes  with  a  shepherd,  fled  on  foot,  attended  by  a 
German  count,  who  had  accompanied  him  from  Holland. 
II.  Being  quite  exhausted  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  they 
both  lay  down  in  a  field,  and  covered  Uiemselves  with  fern. 
The  shepherd  being  found  in  Monmouth's  clothes  by  the 
pursuers,  increased  the  diligence  of  the  search ;  and  by  the 
means  of  blood-hounds  he  was  detected  in  this  miserable 
situation,  with  raw  peas  in  his  pocket,  which  he  had  gathered 
in  the  fields  to  sustain  life.  12.  He  wrote  the  most  sub- 
missive letters  to  the  king;  and  that  monarch,  willing  to 
feast  his  eyes  with  the  miseries  of  a  fallen  enemy,  gave  him 
an  audience.  At  this  interview  the  duke  fell  upon  his  knees, 
and  begged  his  life  in  the  most  abject  terms.  He  even 
signed  a  paper,  oflTered  him  by  the  king,  declaring  his  own 
illegitimacy ;  and  then  the  stem  t3rrant  assured  him  that  his 
crime  was  of  such  a  nature  as  could  not  be  pardoned.  19. 
The  duke,  perceiving  that  he  had  nothing  to  hope  from  the 
clemency  of  his  uncle,  recollected  his  spirits,  rose  up,  and 
retired  with  an  air  of  disdain.  He  was  followed  to  the  scaf- 
fold with  great  compassion  from  the  populace.  He  warned 
the  executioner  not  to  fall  into  the  same  error  which  he  had 
committed  in  beheading  Russel,  where  it  had  been  necessary 
to  redouble  the  blow.     14.  But  this  only  increased  the  se- 
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veritjr  of  tiie  ponishmeiit ;  the  man  wu  seized  with  an  uoi- 
veraal  Irepidation,  aad  he  struck  a  feeble  blow,  upoo  which 
the  duke  raised  his  head  fram  the  block,  as  if  to  reproach 
him  ;  he  gentlj'  laid  down  his  head  a  second  time,  and  th« 
executioner  stnick  him  again  and  again  to  no  purpose.  He 
at  last  threw  the  axe  down  ;  but  the  sheriff  compelled  him 
to  resume  the  attempt,  and  at  two  more  blows  the  head  was 
severed  from  the  body,  15,  Such  was  the  end  of  James, 
duke  of  MonmouUi,  the  darling  of  the  English  people.  He 
was  brave,  sincere,  and  good-natured,  open  to  flattery,  and 
by  that  seduced  into  sn  enterprise  which  exceeded  his  capa- 
city. 

10.  But  it  were  well  for  the  insurgents,  and  fortunate  for 
the  king,  if  the  blood  that  was  now  shed  had  been  thought 
a  sufficient  expiation  for  the  late  offence.  The  victorious 
army  beh&ved  with  the  most  savage  cruelly  to  the  prisoners 
Uken  afler  the  battle.  Feversham,  immediately  afler  the 
victory,  hanged  up  above  twenty  prisoners. 

17.  The  military  severities  of  the  commanders  were  still 
inferior  to  the  legal  slsughters  committed  by  judge  Jefferies, 
who  wu  sent  down  to  try  the  delinquents.  The  natural 
brutality  of  this  man's  temper  was  inflamed  by  continual  in- 
toxication. He  told  the  prisoners,  that  if  they  would  save 
him  the  trouble  of  trying  them,  they  might  expect  some  fa- 
vour, otherwise  he  would  execute  Uie  law  upon  them  with 
the  utmost  severity.  18.  Many  poor  wretches  were  thus 
tUnred  into  a  confession,  and  found  that  it  only  hastened 
their  destruction.  No  less  than  eighty  were  executed  at 
Dorchester ;  and,  on  the  whole,  at  Exeter,  Taunton,  and 
Wells,  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  are  computed  to  have 
Ulen  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 
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SECTION  n. 

1 .  (A.D.  1686.)  Ik  ecdefliastical  matters,  Jamea  proceed- 
ed with  still  greater  injustice.  Among  those  who  distin- 
guished themselves  against  popery  was  one  Dr.  Sharpe,  a 
clergyman  of  London,  who  declaimed  with  just  severity 
against  those  who  changed  their  religion  hy  such  arguments 
as  the  popish  missionaries  were  able  to  produce.  2.  This 
being  supposed  to  reflect  upon  the  king,  gave  great  offence 
at  court ;  and  positive  orders  were  given  to  the  bishop  of 
London  to  suspend  Sharpe,  till  his  majesty's  pleasure  should 
be  further  known.  The  bishop  refused  to  comply ;  and  the 
king  resolved  to  punish  the  bishop  himself  for  disobe- 
dience. 

8.  To  effect  his  design,  an  ecclesiastical  commission  was 
issued  out,  by  which  seven  commissioners  were  invested 
with  a  full  and  unlimited  authority  over  the  whole  church 
of  England.  Before  this  tribunal  the  bishop  was  summoned, 
and  not  only  he,  but  Sharpe,  the  preacher,  suspended. 

4.  The  next  step  was  to  allow  the  liberty  of  conscience 
to  all  sectaries ;  and  he  was  taught  to  believe,  that  the  truth 
of  the  catholic  religion  would  fiien,  upon  a  fair  trial,  gain 
the  victoiy.  He,  therefore,  issued  a  declaration  of  general 
indulgence,  and  asserted  Uiat  non*conformity  to  the  esta- 
blished religion  was  no  longer  penal. 

6.  To  complete  his  work,  he  publicly  sent  the  eari  of 
Castlemain  ambassador  extraordinary  to  Rome,  in  order  to 
express  his  obedience  to  the  pope,  and  to  reconcile  his  king- 
dom to  the  catholic  communion.  Never  was  there  so  mudi 
contempt  thrown  upon  an-  embassy  that  was  so  boldly  un- 
dertaken. The  court  of  Rome  expected  but  little  success 
from  measures  so  blindly  conducted.  They  were  sensible 
that  the  king  was  openly  striking  at  those  laws  and  opinions, 
which  it  was  his  business  to  undermine  in  silence  and  se- 
curity. 

6.  The  Jesuits  soon  after  were  permitted  to  erect  colleges 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  they  exercised  the  catho- 
lic worship  in  the  most  public  manner ;  and  four  catholic 
bishops,  consecrated  in  the  king's  chapel,  were  sent  through 
the  kingdom  to  exercise  their  episcopd  fiinctions,  under  the 
title  of  apostolic  vicars. 
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7.  Father  Francis,  a  Benedictine  iQonk,  was  recommend- 
ed by  the  king  to  the  university  of  Cambridge,  for  a  degree 
of  master  of  arts.  But  his  religion  was  a  stumbling-block 
which  the  universi^  could  not  get  over;  and  they  pre- 
sented a  petition,  beseeching  the  king  to  recall  his  mandate. 
8.  Their  petition  was  disregarded,  and  their  deputies  denied 
a  hearing :  the  vice-chancellor  himself  was  summoned  to 
appear  before  the  high  commission  court,  and  deprived  of 
his  office ;  yet  the  university  persisted,  and  father  Francis 
was  refused. 

0.  The  place  of  president  of  Magdalen  college,  one  of  the 
richest  foundations  in  Europe,  being  vacant,  the  king  sent  a 
mandate  in  favour  of  one  Farmer,  a  new  convert  to  popery, 
and  a  man  of  bad  character  in  other  respects.  The  fellows 
of  the  college  made  very  submissive  applications  to  the  king 
for  recalling  his  mandate ;  they  refused  admitting  the  candi- 
date ;  and  James,  finding  them  resolute  in  the  defence  of 
their  privileges,  ejected  them  all  except  two. 

10.  A  second  declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience  was 
published  about  the  same  time  with  the  former ;  but  with 
this  peculiar  injunction,  that  all  divines  should  read  it  afWr 
service  in  their  churches.  (A^D.  1688.)  The  clergy  were 
known  universally  to  disapprove  of  these  measures,  and  they 
were  now  resolved  to  disobey  an  order  dictated  by  the  most 
bigoted  motives.  They  were  determined  to  trust  their  cause 
to  the  favour  of  the  people,  and  thatuniversal  jealousy  which 
prevailed  against  the  encroachment  of  the  crown.  11.  The 
first  champions  of  this  service  of  danger  were  Loyde,  bishop 
of  St.  Asaph ;  Ken,  of  Bath  and  Wells ;  Turner,  of  Ely ; 
Lake,  of  Chichester;  White,  of  Peterborough;  and  Tre- 
lawney,  of  Bristol.  These,  together  with  Sancroft,  the  pri- 
mate, concerted  the  address,  in  the  form  of  a  petition  to  the 
king,  which,  with  the  warmest  expressions  of  zeal  and  sub- 
mission, remonstrated  that  they  could  not  read  his  declaration 
consistent  with  their  consciences,  or  the  respect  they  owed 
the  protestant  religion. 

12.  The  king  in  a  fury  summoned  the  bishops  before  the 
council,  and  there  questioned  them  whether  they  would  ac- 
knowledge their  petition.  They  for  some  time  declined 
giving  an  answer ;  but  being  urged  by  the  chancellor,  they 
at  last  owned  it  On  their  refusal  to  give  bail,  an  order  was 
immediately  drawn  for  their  commitment  to  the  Tower,  and 
the  crown  lawyers  received  directions  to  prosecute  them  for 
a  seditious  libel. 
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SECTION  in. 

I.  (A.D.  1688.)  Thb  biahops  were  bied  and  aoqnitlsd. 
2.  The  Mtion  wai  mad  wilh  joy  U  djis  Brent  3.  We«- 
minieter-hall  inaUutly  nn)f  wilh  loud  acelamstioiu,  which 
were  eoromnnicated  to  the  whole  exteatof  the  city.  They 
even  reached  the  camp  at  Hounalow,  where  the  king  was  at 
dinoer,  in  lord  Fevenham'a  tent.  Hia  mafeaty  demanded 
the  cause  of  theae  rejoicinga,  and  being  informed  that  it 
wax  nothing  but  the  aoldien  ihouting  at  the  delivery  of  the 
biahopi.  "  Call  you  that  nothing  T"  cried  he  ;  "  but  ao  mnch 
the  vorae  for  them  1" 

4.  It  waa  in  thia  poeture  of  affain  thai  all  people  taraed 
their  eyea  upon  William,  prince  of  Orange,  who  had  mBrried 
MarVi  the  eldeat  daughter  of  king  James. 

William  waa  a  prince  who  had,  from  hia  eariieat  entraooe 
into  buaineaa,  been  iroroeraed  in  dangers,  oalamitiea,  and 
politica.  The  ambition  of  France,  and  the  jealouaiea  of  Hol- 
land, had  aerved  to  sharpen  hia  talenta,  and  to  gire  him  a 
propensity  for  intrigue. 

6-  Thia  politic  prince  now  plainly  aaw  that  James  had 
incurred  the  most  violent  hatred  of  hia  aubjwts.     (A.  D. 
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1688.)  He  was  minutely  infonned  of  their  discontents  ;  and 
by  seeming  to  discourage,  still  farther  increased  them,  hoping 
to  gain  the  kingdom  for  himself  in  the  sequel. 

6.  The  time  when  the  prince  entered  upon  this  enterprise 
was  just  when  the  people  were  in  a  £ame  about  the  recent 
insult  offered  to  their  bbhops.  He  had  before  this  made 
considerable  augmentations  to  the  Dutch  £eet,  and  the  ships 
were  then  lying  ready  in  the  harbour.  Some  additional 
troops  were  also  levied,  and  sums  of  money  raised  for  other 
purposes  were  converted  to  the  advancement  of  this  expe- 
dition. 

7.  So  well  concerted  were  his  measures,  that,  in  three 
days,  above  four  hundred  transports  were  hired ;  the  army 
fell  down  the  rivers  and  canab  from  Nimeguen,  with  all  ne- 
cessary stores ;  and  the  prince  set  sail  from  Helvoetsluys, 
with  a  fleet  of  nearly  five  hundred  vessels,  and  an  army  of 
above  fourteen  thousand  men. 

It  was  given  out  that  this  invasion  was  intended  for  the 
coast  of  France  ;  and  many  of  the  Enfflish,  who  saw  the  fleet 
pass  along  their  coasts,  little  expected  to  see  it  land^n  their 
own  shores.  Thus,  after  a  voyage  of  two  days,  the  prince 
landed  his  army  at  the  village  of  Broxholme,  in  Tprbay,  on 
the  fifth  of  November,  which  was  the  anniversary  of  the 
gunpowder  treason. 

8«  But  though  the  invitation  from  the  English  was  very 

feneral,  the  prince  had  for  some  time  the  mortification  to 
ad  himself  joined  by  very  few.  He  marched  first  to  Exe* 
ier,  where  the  country  people  had  been  so  much  terrified  at 
the  executions  which  had  ensued  on  Monmouth's  rebellioUf 
that  they  continued  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality.  9.  He 
remained  for  ten  days  in  expectation  of  being  joined  by  the 
malecontents,  and  at  last  began  to  despair  of  success. ,  But, 
just  when  he  began  to  deliberate  about  re-embarking  his 
forces,  he  was  joined  by  several  persons  of  consequence,  and 
the  whole  country  soon  after  came  flocking  to  his  standard. 
The  nobility,  clergy,  oflicers,  and  even  the  king's  own  ser- 
vants and  creatures,  were  unanimous  in  deserting  James. 
10.  Lord  Churchill  had  been  raised  from  the  rank  of  a  page, 
and  had  been  invested  with  a  high  command  in  the  army ; 
had  been  created  a  peer,  and  owed  his  whole  fortune  to  die 
king's  bounty  ;  even  he  deserted  among  the  rest,  and  carried 
with  him  the  duke  of  Grafton,  the  natural  son  of  the  late 
king,  colonel  Berkeley,  and  some  others. 

11.  The  prince  of  Denmark,  and  Anne,  his  favourite 
19  Z 
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danrhter,  peTccHng  the  desperaiioo  of  hia  circnmBtancM, 
readved  to  leave  him,  and  take  part  with  the  pnTailingaide. 
When  he  was  told  that  the  prince  and  prinoesa  had  foUowed 
the  rest  of  hia  favourites,  he  was  atung  with  most  bitter 
aDguiah.  "  God  help  me,"  cried  he,  in  the  extremity  of  hia 
agony,  "  my  own  children  have  forsaken  me !" 

12.  The  king,  slamied  every  day  more  and  more  with 
the  proipect  of  a  general  disafTection,  waa  resolved  to  hearken 
to  those  who  advised  his  quitting  the  kingdom.  To  prepare 
for  this,  he  first  sent  away  the  queen,  who  arrived  safely  at 
Calais,  under  the  conduct  of  count  Lauzun,  an  old  favourite 
of  the  French  king.  He  himself  soon  after  disappeared  in 
the  night-time,  attended  only  by  sir  Edward  Hale,  a  new 
convert :  but  was  discovered  and  brought  back  by  the  mob. 

But  shortly  sfter,  being  confined  at  Rocheator,  and  ob- 
serving that  he  was  entirely  neglected  by  his  own  snbjecis, 
he  resolved  to  seek  safety  from  the  king  of  France,  the  only 
friend  he  had  still  remaining.  14.  He  accordin^y  fled  to 
the  sea-side,  attended  by  his  natural  son,  the  dnke  of  Ber- 
wick, wkere  he  embarked  for  the  continent,  and  arrived  in 
safety  at  Ambletouse  in  Picardy,  from  whence  he  hastened 
to  the  court  of  France,  where  he  still  enjoyed  the  empty 
title  of  a  king,  and  the  appellation  of  a  saint,  which  flat- 
tered him  more. 

15.  "Hie  king  having  thus  abdicated  the  throne,  the  neit 
consideration  was  the  appointing  a  successor.  (A.D.  1688.) 
Some  declared  for  a  regent-;  others,  that  the  princess  of 
Orange  should  be  invested  with  regal  power,  and  the  young 
prince  considered  as  supposititioiis.  Af^r  a  long  delnte  in 
bofli  houses,  a  new  sovereign  was  preferred  to  a  regent,  by 
a  majority  of  two  voices.  It  was  agreed  that  the  prince 
and  princess  of  Orange  should  reign  jointly  as  king  and 
queen  of  En^and,  while  die  administration  of  government 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  prince  only. 
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Bon  lUO,    DM  Mireb  8.  ITU    Landed  in  Eatlind  Norentei  3.  leSB. 
B«f(D  10  nir>  Jinuiiy  t«.  Ifite.    Bdcned  n  rMn. 

SECTION  I. 

1.  (A.D.  1887.)  William  wu  no  sooner  elected  to  the 
throne,  th&n  he  be^n  to  ezperiesce  the  difficulty  of  ^valu- 
ing a  people,  who  were  more  ready  to  examine  the  com- 
mande  of  their  auperiora  than  to  obey  them. 

3.  Hia  rei^  commenced  wilh  an  attempt  similar  to  that 
which  had  been  the  principal  canae  of  all  the  diatnrbancea 
in  the  preceding  i^igiii  and  which  had  excluded  the  monarch 
IVom  the  throne.  William  was  a  Calriniat,  and  consequently 
averse  to  persecution;  he  therefore  began  by  atlemptiiu; 
those  laws  which  enjoined  nnifonnity  of  worship ;  and. 
though  he  could  not  entirely  succeed  in  his  design,  a  tolera- 
tion was  granted  to  such  dissenters  as  should  take  the  oaths 
of  allegiance,  and  hold  no  private  coUTenticle. 

3.  In  the  mean  time,  James,  whose  sathority  was  still 
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acknowledf^ed  in  Ireland,  embarked  at  Brest  for  that  kingdom, 
and  on  May  22d  arrived  at  Kinsale.  He  soon  after  made 
his  public  entry  into  Dublin,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
inhabitants.  He  found  the  appearance  of  things  in  that 
country  equal  to  his  most  sanguine  expectations.  Tyrconnel, 
the  lord-lieutenant,  was  devoted  to  his  interests ;  his  old 
array  was  steady,  and  a  new  one  raised,  amounting  together 
to  nearly  forty  thousand  men. 

4.  As  soon  as  the  season  would  permit,  he  went  to  lay 
siege  to  Londonderry,  a  town  of  small  importance  in  itself, 
but  rendered  famous  by  the  stand  it  made  on  this  occasion. 

5.  The  besieged  endured  the  most  poignant  sufferings 
from  fatigue  and  famine,  until  at  last  relieved  by  a  store- 
ship,  that  happily  broke  the  boom  laid  across  the  river  to 
prevent  a  supply.  The  joy  of  the  inhabitants  at  this  unex- 
pected relief  was  only  equalled  by  the  rage  and  disappoint- 
ment of  the  besiegers.  The  army  of  James  was  so  dispirited 
by  the  success  of  this  enterprise,  that  they  abandoned  the 
siege  in  the  night;  and  retired  with  precipitation,  after 
having  lost  about  nine  thousand  men  before  the  place. 

6.  It  was  upon  the  opposite  sides  of  the  river  Boyne  that 
both  armies  came  in  sight  of  each  other,  inflamed  with  all 
the  animosities  arising  from  a  difference  of  religion,  hatred, 
and  revenge.  (A.D.  1690.)  The  river  Boyne  at  this  place 
was  not  so  deep  but  that  men  might  wade  over  on  foot ; 
however,  the  banks  were  rugged,  and  rendered  dangerous 
by  old  houses  and  ditches,  which  served  to  defend  the  latent 
enemy.  7.  William,  who  now  headed  the  protestant  army, 
had  no  sooner  arrived,  but  he  rode  along  the  side  of  the 
river  in  sight  of  both  armies,  to  make  proper  observations 
opon  the  plan  of  battle  ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  being  per- 
ceived by  the  enemy,  a  cannon  was  privately  brought  out, 
and  planted  against  him  where  he  was  sitting.  The  shot 
killed  several  of  his  followers,  and  he  himself  was  wounded 
in  the  shoulder. 

8.  Early  the  next  morning,  at  six  o'clock,  king  'William 
gave  orders  to  force  a  passage  over  the  river.  This  the 
army  undertook  in  three  different  places ;  and,  after  a  furious 
cannonading,  the  battle  began  with  unusual  vigour.  The 
Irish  troops,  though  reckoned  the  best  in  Europe  abroad, 
have  always  fought  indifferently  at  home.  9.  After  an 
obstinate  resistance,  they  fled  with  precipitation,  leaving  the 
French  and  Swiss  regiments,  who  came  to  their  assistance, 
to  make  the  best  retreat  they  could.     William  led  on  his 
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hone  in  person  ;  and  contributed  by  his  activity  and  vigi- 
lance to  secure  tlie  victory.  James  was  not  in  the  batUe< 
but  stood  aloof  during  the  action,  on  the  hill  of  Dunmore, 
rarrounded  with  some  squadrons  of  horse  ;  and  at  intervals 
was  heard  to  exckini,  when  he  saw  his  own  troops  repuls- 
ing those  of  the  enemy,  "  0  spare  my  English  subjects  !" 

10.  The  Irish  lost  about  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  the 
protestants  about  one-third  of  that  number.  The  victory 
was  splendid,  and  almost  decisive  ;  but  the  death  of  the 
duke  of  Schomberg,  who  was  shot  as  he  was  crossing  the 
water,  seemed  to  outweigh  the  whole  loss  sustained  b]!  the 
enemy. 

11.  The  last  battle  fought  in  favour  of  James  was  at 
Aughrim.  (A.D.  16B1.)  The  enemy  fought  with  surpris- 
ing fury,  and  the  horse  were  several  times  repulsed ;  but 
the  English  wading  through  the  middle  of  a  bog  up  to  the 
waist  in  mud,  and  rallying  with  some  difficulty  on  the  firm 
ground  on  the  other  side,  renewed  the  combat  with  great 
fury.  12.  St.  Ruth,  the  Irish  general,  being  killed,  his 
fate  BO  discouraged  his  troops,  that  they  gave  way  on  all 
sides,  and  retreated  to  Limerick,  where  they  resolved  to 
make  a  final  stand,  after  having  lost  above  five  thousand  of 
the  flower  of  their  army.  13.  Limerick,  the  last  retreat 
of  the  Irish  forces,  made  a  brave  defence  :  but  soon  seeing 
the  enemy  advanced  within  ten  paces  of  the  bridge-foot, 
and  perceiring  themselves  surrounded  on  all  sides,  tiiey 
determined  to  capitulate ;  a  negotiation  was  immediately 
begun,  ud  hostilities  ceased  on  both  sides.     14.  The  Ro- 
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man  catholics,  by  this  capitulation,  were  restored  to  the 
enjoyment  of  those  liberties  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion, 
which  they  had  possessed  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  the 
Second.  All  persons  were  indulged  with  free  leave  to  re- 
move with  their  families  and  effects  to  any  other  country, 
except  England  and  Scotland.  In  consequence  of  this, 
above  fourteen  thousand  of  those  who  had  fought^  for  king 
James  went  over  into  France,  having  transports  provided  by 
government  for  conveying  them  thither. 


John  BaapdM. 


SECTION  11. 

1.  (A.D.  1692.)  James  was  now  reduced  to  the  lowest 
state  of  despondence  :  his  designs  upon  England  were  quite 
frustrated,  so  that  nothing  was  left  his  friends  but  the  hopes 
of  assassinating  the  monarch  on  the  throne.  These  base 
attempts,  as  barbarous  as  they  were  useless,  were  not  en- 
tirely disagreeable  to  the  temper  of  James.  2.  It  is  said  he 
encouraged  and  proposed  them  ;  but  they  all  proved  unser- 
viceable to  his  cause,  and  only  ended  in  the  destruction  of 
the  undertakers.  From  that  time  till  he  died,  which  was 
about  seven  years,  he  continued  to  reside  at  St.  Germains, 
a  pensioner  on  the  bounty  of  Louis,  and  assisted  by  occa- 
sional liberalities  from  his  daughter  and  friends  in  England. 
He  died  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  September,  in  the  year 
1700,  after  having  laboured  under  a  tedious  sickness  ;  and 
many  miracles,  as  the  people  thought,  were  wrought  at  his 
tomb.  3.  Indeed,  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  calculated 
to  inspire  the  superstitious  with  reverence  for  his  piety. 
He  subjected  himself  to  acts  of  uncommon  penance  and 
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mortificatioa.  He  frequently  visited  the  poor  monks  of  La 
Trappe,  who  were  edified  by  his  humble  and  pious  deport- 
ment 4.  His  pride  and  arbitrary  temper  seemed  to  have 
vanished  with  his  greatness  ;  he  became  affable,  kind,  and 
easy  to  all  his  dependants ;  and  at  his  last  illness  conjured 
his  son  to  prefer  religion  to  every  worldly  advantage, — a 
counsel  which  that  prince  strictly  obeyed.  He  died  with 
great  marks  of  devotion,  and  was  interred,  at  his  own  request, 
in  the  church  of  the  English  benedictines  at  Paris,  without 
any  funeral  solemnity. 

5.  William,  upon  accepting  of  the  crown,  was  resolved 
to  preserve,  as  much  as  he  was  able,  that  share  of  preroga- 
tive which  still  was  left  him.  but  at  length  he  became 
fatigued  with  opposing  the  laws  which  parliament  every  day 
were  laying  round  his  authority,  and  gave  up  the  contest. 
6.  He  admitted  every  restraint  upon  the  prerogative  in  Eng- 
land, upon  condition  of  being  properly  supplied  with  the 
means  of  humbling  the  power  of  France.  War,  and  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  were  all  he  knew,  or  indeed 
desired  to  understand.  Provided  the  parliament  furnished 
him  with  supplies  for  these  purposes,  he  permitted  them  to 
rule  the  internal  polity  at  their  pleasure.  7.  For  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war  with  France,  the  sums  of  money  granted 
to  him  were  incredible.  The  nation,  not  content  with  fur- 
nishing him  with  such  sums  of  money  as  they  were  capable 
of  raising  by  the  taxes  of  the  year,  mortgaged  these  taxes, 
and  involved  themselves  in  debts  which  they  have  never 
since  been  able  to  discharge.  8.  For  all  that  profusion  of 
wealth  granted  to  maintain  the  imaginary  balance  of  Europe, 
England  received  in  return  the  empty  reward  of  military 
glory  in  Flanders,  and  the  consciousness  of  having  given 
their  allies,  particularly  the  Dutch,  frequent  opportunities 
of  being  nngrateful. 

The  war  with  France  continued  during  the  greatest  part  of 
this  king's  reign  ;  but  at  length  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  A.D. 
1697,  put  an  end  to  those  contentions,  in  which  England  had 
engaged  without  policy  and  came  off  without  advantage. 

9.  In  the  general  pacification  her  interests  seemed  entirely 
deserted  ;  and  for  all  the  treasures  she  had  sent  to  the  con- 
tinent, and  all  the  blood  which  she  had  shed  there,  the 
only  equivalent  she  received  was  an  acknowledgment  of 
king  William's  title  from  the  king  of  France. 

10.  William  was  naturdly  of  a  very  feeble  constitution  : 
and  it  was  by  this  time  almost  exhausted  by  a  series  of  con- 
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linDa)  diaqnietude  and  action.  He  bad  endeaTOured  to  n- 
pair  his  constitulion,  or  at  least  to  conceal  its  decays,  bj 
exereise  and  riding.  On  the  twenty-first  day  of  February,  in 
riding  to  Hamplon-conrt  from  Kensington,  his  horse  fell 
under  him,  and  he  was  thrown  with  such  violence,  that  his 
collar-bone  was  fractured.  His  attendants  conveyed  him  to 
the  palace  at  Hampton-court,  where  the  fracture  was  re- 
duced, and  in  the  evening  he  returned  to  Kensington  in  his 
coach.  11.  The  jolting  of  the  carriage  disunited  the  frac- 
ture once  more,  and  the  bones  were  again  replaced,  nader 
Bidloo,  his  physiciui.  This  in  a  robnst  constitution  would 
have  been  a  trifling  misfortune  ;  but  in  him  it  was  falaL 
For  some  time  he  appeared  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery  ;  but, 
falling  asleep  on  hia  coach,  he  was  seized  with  a  shivering, 
which  terminated  in  a  fever  and  diarrhcsa,  which  soon  be- 
came dangeroQB  and  desperate.  11.  Perceiving  bis  end 
approaching,  the  objects  of  his  former  care  still  lay  next  bis 
heart ;  and  the  fate  of  Europe  seemed  to  remove  the  sensa- 
tions he  might  be  supposed  to  feel  for  his  own.  The  earl 
of  Albemarle  arriving  from  Holland,  he  conferred  witll  him 
in  private  on  the  posture  of  affairs  abroad.  Two  days  after, 
having  received  the  sacrament  from  archbishop  Tenison,  he 
expired  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  hia  age,  ailer  having 
reigned  thirteen  years. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

ANNE. 

Born  1064.    Died  Aufust,  1714.    Regan  to  reign  Marcb  8«  17QS.    Reigned 

13|  years. 

SECTION  I. 

1.  (A.D.  1702.)  Anne,  married  to  prince  George  of 
Denmark,  ascended  the  throne  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of 
her  age,  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  She  was 
the  second  daughter  of  king  James,  by  his  first  wife,  the 
daughter  of  chancellor  Hyde,  afterwards  earl  of  Clarendon. 
Upon  coming  to  the  crown,  she  resolved  to  declare  war 
against  France,  and  communicated  her  intentions  to  the 
house  of  commons,  by  whom  it  was  approved,  and  war  was 
proclaimed  accordingly. 

2.  This  declaration  of  war,  on  the  part  of  the  English, 
was  seconded  by  similar  declarations  by  the  Dutch  and 
Germans  on  the  same  day.  The  French  monarch  could  not 
suppress  his  anger  at  such  a  combination,  but  his  chief  re- 
sentment fell  upon  the  Dutch.  He  declared  with  great  emo- 
tion, that,  as  for  these  gentlemen  pedlars,  the  Dutch,  they 
should  one  day  repent  their  insolence  and  presumption  in 
declaring  war  against  one  whose  power  they  had  formerly 
felt  and  dreaded.  3.  However,  the  affairs  of  the  allies 
were  no  way  influenced  by  his  threats.  The  duke  of  Marl- 
borough had  his  views  gratified,  in  being  appointed  general 
of  the  English  forces  :  and  he  was  still  farther  fiattered  by 
the  Dutch,  who,  though  the  earl  of  Athlone  had  a  right  to 
share  the  command,  appointed  Marlborough  generalissimo 
of  the  allied  army.  4.  And  it  must  be  confessed,  that  few 
men  shone  more,  either  in  debate  or  action,  than  he ;  serene 
in  the  midst  of  danger,  and  indefatigable  in  the  cabinet ;  so 
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Hint  he  became  the  most  fonnidable  enemy  to  France  that 
England  ever  produced,  since  the  conqoeiing  times  of  Cressy 
and  Agincourt. 

6.  A  zreat  part  of  the  history  of  this  reign  consistfl  in  bat- 
tles fought  upon  the  continent,  which,  though  of  very  litde 
advantage  to  the  interest  of  the  nation,  were  very  great 
additions  to  its  honour.  These  triumphs,  it  is  true,  are 
passed  away,  and  nothing  remains  of  them  but  the  names  of 
Blenheim,  Ramilies,  Oudenarde,  and  Malplaquet,  where  the 
allied  army  gained  great,  but  (with  respect  to  England)  use- 
less Tictories. 

0.  A  conquest  of  much  greater  national  importance  was 
gained  with  less  expense  of  blood  and  treasure  in  Spain. 
The  ministry  of  England,  understanding  that  the  French 
were  employed  in  equipping  a  strong  squadron  in  Brest, 
sent  out  sir  Cloudesly  Shovel  and  sir  George  Booke  to  watch 
their  motions.  Sir  George,  however,  had  further  orders  to 
convoy  abody  of  forces  in  transport-ships  to  Barcelona,  upon 
which  a  fruitless  attack  was  made  by  the  prince  of  Hesse, 
7.  Finding  no  hopes,  therefore,  from  this  expedition,  in  two 
days  after  the  troops  were  re-embarked,  sir  George  Rooke, 
joined  by  sir  Cloudesly,  called  a  council  of  war  on  board 
uie  fleet,  as  they  lay  off  the  coast  of  Africa.  In  this  they 
resolved  to  make  an  attempt  upon  Gibraltar,  a  city  then  be- 
longing to  the  Spaniards,  at  that  time  ill  provided  with  ■ 
garrison,  as  neither  expecting  nor  fearing  such  an  attempt. 
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8.  The  town  of  Gibraltar  stands  upon  a  tongue  of  land, 
as  the  mariners  call  it,  and  defended  by  a  rock  inaccessible 
on  every  Bide  but  one.  The  prince  of  Hesse  landed  his 
troops,  to  the  number  of  eight  hundred,  on  the  continent  ad- 
joining, and  summoned  the  town  to  surrender,  but  without 
effect.  9.  Next  day  the  admiral  gave  orders  for  cannonading 
the  town ;  and,  perceiving  that  the  enemy  were  driven  from 
their  fortifications  at  a  place  called  the  South  Mole  Head, 
ordered  captain  Whitaker  to  arm  all  the  boats,  and  assault 
that  quarter.  Those  officers  who  happened  to  be  nearest 
the  Mole  immediately  manned  their  boats  without  orders, 
and  entered  the  fortifications  sword  in  hand.  10.  But  they 
were  premature  ;  for  the  Spaniards  sprung  a  mine,  by  which 
two  lieutenants  and  about  one  hundred  paen  were  killed 
or  wounded.  Nevertheless,  the  two  captains.  Hicks  and 
Jumper,  took  possession  of  a  platform,  and  kept  their  ground 
until  they  were  sustained  by  captain  Whitaker,  and  the  rest 
of  the  seamen,  who  took  a  redoubt  between  the  Mole  and 
the  town  by  storm.  Then  the  governor  capitulated,  and 
the  prince  of  Hesse  entered  the  place,  amazed  at  the  success 
of  the  attempt,  considering  the  strength  of  the  fortifications. 
11.  When  die  news  of  this  conquest  was  brought  to  Eng- 
land, it  was  for  some  time  in  debate  whether  it  was  a  cap- 
ture worth  thanking  the  admiral  for.  It  was  at  last  consi- 
dered as  unworthy  public  gratitude ;  and,  while  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  was  extolled  for  useless  services,  sir  George 
Rooke  was  left  to  neglect,  and  soon  displaced  from  his  com- 
mand for  having  so  essentially  served  his  country.  A  strik- 
ing instance,  that,  even  in  the  most  enlightened  age,  popular 
applause  is  most  usually  misplaced.  12.  Gibraltar  has  ever 
since  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  English,  and  continues 
of  the  utmost  use  in  refitting  that  part  of  the  navy  destined 
to  annoy  an  enemy,  or  protect  our  trade  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Here  the  English  have  a  repository  capable  of  con- 
taining all  things  necessary  for  the  repairing  of  fleets  or  the 
equipment  of  armies. 

13.  While  the  English  were  thus  victorious  by  land  and 
sea,  a  new  scene  of  contention  was  opened  on  Uie  side  of 
Spain,  where  the  ambition  of  the  European  princes  exerted 
itself  with  the  same  fury  that  had  filled  the  rest  of  the  conti- 
nent. Philip  the  Fourth,  grandson  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
had  been  placed  upon  the  throne  of  that  kingdom,  and  had 
been  received  with  the  joyful  concurrence  of  the  greatest  part 
of  his  subjects.     14,  He  had  also  been  nominated  successor 
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to  the  crown  by  the  late  king  of  Spain's  will.  But,  in  a 
former  treaty  among  the  powers  of  Europe,  Charles,  son  of 
the  emperor  of  Germany,  was  appointed  heir  to  that  crown  ; 
and  this  treaty  had  been  guaranteed  by  France  herself,  though 
she  now  resolved  to  reverse  that  consent  in  favour  of  a  de^ 
scendant  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  15.  Charles  was  still 
farther  led  on  to  put  in  for  the  crown  of  Spain  by  the  invi- 
tations of  the  Catalonians,  who  declared  in  his  favour,  and 
by  the  assistance  of  the  English  and  the  Portuguese,  who 
promised  to  arm  in  his  cause.  He  was  furnished  with  two 
hundred  transports,  thirty  ships  of  war,  and  nine  thousand 
men,  for  the  conquest  of  that  extensive  empire^  But  the 
earl  of  Peterborough,  a  man  of  romantic  bravery,  offered  to 
conduct  them  ;  and  his  single  service  was  thought  equiva- 
lent to  armies. 

16.  The  earl  of  Peterborough  was  one  of  the  most  sin- 
gular and  extraordinary  men  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
When  yet  but  fifteen,  he  fought  against  the  Moors  in  Africa ; 
at  twenty  he  assisted  in  compassing  the  revolution,  and  he 
now  carried  on  the  war  in  Spain  almost  at  his  own  expense ; 
his  friendship  for  the  duke  Charles  being  one  of  his  chief 
motives  to  this  great  undertaking.  He  was  deformed  in  his 
person  ;  but  of  a  mind  the  most  generous,  honourable,  and 
active.  His  first  attempt  upon  landing  in  Spain  was  the 
taking  of  Barcelona,  a  strong  city,  with  a  garrison  of  five 
thousand  men,  while  the  whole  army  amounted  to  little  more 
than  nine  thousand.  The  prince  of  Hesse  was  killed  in  this 
action. 

17.  These  successes,  however,  were  but  of  short  continu- 
ance; Peterborough  being  recalled,  and  the  army  under 
Charles  being  commanded  by  the  lord  Galway.  This  no- 
bleman, having  received  intelligence  that  the  enemy,  under 
the  command  of  the  duke  of  Berwick,  was  posted  near  the 
town  of  Almanza,  he  advanced  thither  to  give  him  battle. 
18.  The  conflict  began  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
whole  front  of  each  army  was  fully  engaged.  The  centre, 
consisting  chiefly  of  battalions  from  Great  Britain  and  Hol- 
land, seemed  at  first  victorious  ;  but  the  Portuguese  horse, 
by  whom  they  were  supported,  betaking  themselves  to  flight 
on  the  first  charge,  the  English  troops  were  flanked  and  sur- 
rounded on  every  side.  19.  In  this  dreadful  emergency 
(hey  formed  themselves  into  a  square,  and  retired  to  an  emi- 
nence, where  being  ignorant  of  the  country,  and  destitute  of 
all  supplies,  they  were  obliged  to  surrender  prisoners  of 


war,  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand  men.  This  victory  was 
complete  uid  decisive ;  and  all  Spain,  except  the  province 
c(  Catalonia,  returned  to  their  duty  to  Philip  their  iovereign.* 


SECTION  II. 

I.  (A.D.  1707.)  The  councils  of  the  queen  had  hitherto 
been  governed  by  a  whig  ministry ;  for,  though  the  duke 
of  Marlborough  had  first  started  in  the  lory  intercBt,  he  soon 
joined  the  oppoAte  Action,  as  he  found  them  most  sincere 

*  The  Duke  of  Berwick.  (■  Dilural  Mm  of  Junsi  II.,)  who  awved 
ill  ihia  war,  wu  bom,  in  1671,  ■(  Moulini,  in  Fraoee,  and  eeived  with 
•Bnincuan  in  Hunnrr,  Ireland,  and  Fludere,  In  1704,  he  commanded 
in  chief  Ihe  French  lioope  in  Spun ;  id  Ibe  following  jeir,  be  wu  op- 
poeed  to  ihe  Lanpiedoden  ioaurgenta;  and  in  1706,  being  then  a  fieU- 
■nuahil,  wu  igain  ai  the  head  of  the  araif  in  Sptio,  end  gained  ibe 
bollle  of  Almama.  In  four  aubaequenl  eampiigna,  he  nicceuliillj  de- 
fcaded  Danphinf  igainH  the  aiiempia  oT  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  Hii  last 
wu  the  redaction  of  Barcelona.    In  1734, 


_.,  .. „  Phitipeburgfi.     He  ii  the 

anibot  of  hia  own  Mamoira.    By  Lord  Bolingbnike  he  ■•  conaidared  the 
beat  (real  man  thai  ever  lived. 
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in  their  desires  to  humble  the  power  of  France.  The  whigs, 
therefore,  still  pursued  the  schemes  of  the  late  king ;  and 
impressed  with  a  republican  spirit  of  liberty,  strove  to 
humble  despotism  in  every  part  of  Europe.  2.  In  a  go- 
vernment, where  the  reasoning  of  individuals,  retired  from 
power,  generally  leads  those  who  command,  the  designs  of 
the  ministry  must  alter  as  the  people  happen  to  change. 
The  people,  in  fact,  were  beginning  to  change.  But  pre- 
vious to  the  disgrace  of  the  whig  ministry,  whose  fall  was 
now  hastening,  a  measure  of  the  greatest  importance  took 
place  in  parliament;  a  measure  that  had  been  wished  by 
many,  but  thought  too  difficult  for  execution.  3.  What  I 
mean  is,  the  union  between  the  two  kingdoms  of  England 
and  Scotland ;  which  though  they  were  governed  by  one 
sovereign  since  the  accession  of  James  the  First,  yet  were 
still  ruled  by  their  respective  parliaments,  and  often  professed 
to  pursue  opposite  interests  and  different  designs. 

4.  The  attempt  for  an  union  was  begun  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  reign ;  but  some  disputes  arising  relative  to  the 
trade  of  the  East,  the  conference  was  broken  up,  and  it  was 
thought  that  an  adjustment  would  be  impossible.  6.  It  was 
revived  by  an  act  in  either  parliament,  granting  power  to 
commissioners,  named  on  the  part  of  boUi  nations,  to  treat 
on  the  preliminary  articles  of  an  union,  which  should  aAer^ 
wards  undergo  a  more  thorough  discussion  by  the  legislative 
body  of  both  kingdoms.  The  choice  of  these  commission- 
ers was  left  to  the  queen,  and  she  took  care  that  none  should 
be  employed  but  such  as  heartily  wished  to  promote  so  de- 
sirable a  measure. 

6.  Accordingly,  the  queen  having  appointed  commission- 
ers on  both  sides,  they  met  in  the  council-chamber  of  the 
Cockpit,  near  Whitehall,  which  was  the  place  appointed  for 
the  conferences.  As  the  queen  frequently  exhorted  the 
commissioners  to  despatch,  the  articles  of  this  famous  Union 
were  soon  agreed  to,  and  signed  by  the  commissioners ;  and 
it  only  remained  to  lay  them  before  the  parliaments  of  both 
nations. 

7.  In  this  famous  treaty  it  was  stipulated  that  the  succes- 
sion to  the  united  kingdom  should  be  vested  in  the  house 
of  Hanover ;  that  the  united  kingdoms  should  be  represented 
by  one  and  the  same  parliament ;  that  all  the  subjects  of 
Oreat  Britain  should  enjoy  a  communion  of  privileges  and 
advantages.  8.  That  they  should  have  the  same  allowance 
and  privileges,  with  respect  to  commerce  and  customs ;  that 
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the  laws  concerning  public  right,  civil  government,  and 
policy,  should  be  the  same  through  the  two  united  king- 
doms ;  but  that  no  alteration  should  be  made  in  the  laws 
which  concerned  private  rights,  except  for  the  evident  benefit 
of  the  subjects  of  Scotland.  9.  That  the  courts  of  session, 
and  all  other  courts  of  judicature  in  Scotland,  should  re- 
main, as  then  constituted  by  the  laws  of  that  kingdom,  with 
the  same  authority  and  privileges  as  before  the  union  ;  and 
that  Scotland  should  be  represented  in  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain  by  sixteen  peers  and  forty-five  commoners,  to 
be  elected  in  such  a  manner  as  should  be  settled  by  the 
present  parliament  of  Scotland.  10.  That  all  peers  of  Scot- 
land should  be  considered  as  peers  of  Great  Britain,  and 
rank  immediately  after  the  English  peers  of  the  like  degree 
at  the  time  of  the  union,  and  before  such  as  should  be 
created  after  it;  that  they  should  enjoy  all  privileges  of 
£nglish  peers,  except  that  of  sitting  or  voting  in  parliament, 
or  sitting  upon  the  trial  of  peers ;  and  that  all  the  insignia 
of  royalty  and  government  should  remain  as  they  were. 
1 1 .  That  all  laws  or  statutes  in  either  kingdom,  as  far  as 
they  may  be  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  "these  articles, 
should  cease,  and  be  declared  void  by  the  respective  parlia- 
ments of  the  two  kingdoms.  These  were  the  principal 
articles  of  the  union ;  and  it  only  remained  to  obtain  the 
sanction  of  the  legislature  of  both  kingdoms  to  give  them 
authority. 

12.  The  arguments  of  these  different  assemblies  were 
suited  to  the  audience.  To  induce  the  Scots  pariiament  to 
come  into  the  measure,  it  was  alleged,  by  the  ministry  and 
their  supporters,  that  an  entire  and  perfect  union  would  be 
the  solid  foundation  of  a  lasting  peace.  It  would  secure 
their  religion,  liberty,  and  property ;  remove  the  animosities 
that  prevailed  among  themselves,  and  the  jealousies  that 
subsisted  between  the  two  nations.  13.  It  would  increase 
their  strength,  riches,  and  commerce;  the  whole  island 
would  be  joined  in  afifection,  sAd  freed  from  all  apprehen- 
sions of  different  interests  ;  it  would  be  enabled  to  resist  all 
its  enemies,  support  the  protestant  interests,  and  maintain 
the  liberties  of  Europe.  It  was  observed,  that  the  less  the 
wheels  of  government  were  clogged  by  a  multiplicity  of 
councils,  the  more  vigorous  would  be  their  exertions.  14. 
They  were  shown  that  the  taxes  which,  in  consequenee 
of  this  union,  they  were  to  pay,  were  by  no  means  90  pro- 
portionably  great  as  their  share  in  the  legislature ;  that  their 
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taxes  did  not  amoont  to  a  seventieth  part  of  thoM  supplied 
by  the  English ;  and  yet  their  share  in  the  legislature  wss 
not  a  tenth  part  less.  Such  were  the  arg;umeDts  in  favour 
of  the  union  addressed  to  the  Scots  parliament  16.  In  the 
English  houses  it  was  observed,  that  a  powerful  and  dan- 
gerous nation  would  thus  for  ever  be  prevented  from  giving 
them  any  disturbance.  That,  in  case  of  any  future  rupture, 
England  had  every  thing  to  lose,  and  nothiug  to  gain, 
against  a  nation  that  was  courageous  and  poor. 

16.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Scots  were  fired  with  indig- 
nation at  the  thought  of  losing  their  ancient  and  indepen* 
dent  government.  The  nobility  found  themselves  degraded 
in  point  of  dignity  and  influence,  by  being  excluded  from 
(heir  seats  in  parliament.  The  trading  part  of  the  nation 
beheld  their  commerce  loaded  ivith  heavy  duties,  and  con- 
sidered their  new  privileges  of  trading  to  the  English  plan- 
tations in  the  West  Indies  as  a  very  uncertain  advantsn. 
17.  In  the  English  house  it  also  was  observed,  that  the 
union  of  a  rich  with  a  poor  nation  would  always  be  benefi- 
cial to  the  latter,  and  that  the  former  could  only  hope  for  a 
participation  of  their  necessities.  It  was  said  that  the  Scott 
reluctantly  yielded  to  this  coalition,  and  it  might  be  likened 
to  a  marriage  with  a  woman  against  her  consenL  18.  It 
was  supposed  to  be  an  union  madeup  of  somanynnmatdied 
pieces,  and  such  incongruous  ingredients,  ibat  it  could  never 
take  effect.  It  was  complained  that  the  proportion  of  th« 
land-tax  paid  by  the  Scots  was  small,  and  uiteqiu]  (o  their 
share  in  the  legislature. 

10.  At  length,  notwithstanding  all  opposition  made  by 
the  tories,  every  article  in  the  union  was  approved  by  a 
peat  majority  in  both  parliaments.  Thus  all  were  obliged 
to  acquiesce  in  an  union  of  which  they  at  £nt  had  not  the 
sagacity  to  distinguish  the  advantage. 
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they  had  entirely  lost  the  confideace  of  the  qneeo.  Huley 
noon  threw  off  the  mask  of  (nendship*  and  look  inoie 
▼igoroiu  meamres  for  the  protecotion  of  hia  designs.  In 
him  the  queen  reposed  all  her  tmstt  though  he  had  now  no 
risible  eoncem  in  the  administratiom.  8.  The  first  triomph 
of  the  tories,  in  which  the  queen  discoTered  a  paUie  par- 
tiality in  their  favour,  was  seen  in  a  transaction  of  no  great 
importance  in  itself,  but  from  the  consequence  it  produced. 
The  parties  of  the  nation  were  eager  to  engage,  and  they 
wanted  but  the  watchword  to  begin.  This  was  given  by  a 
man  neither  of  abilities,  property,  nor  power ;  bat  wbon 
accident  brought  forward  on  this  occasion. 

9.  Henry  Sacheverel  was  a  clergyman  bred  at  Ozlord, 
of  narrow  intellects,  and  an  overheated  imagination.  He 
had  acquired  some  popularity  among  those  who  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  the  name  of  high  churchmen,  and 
had  taken  aU  occasions  to  vent  his  animosity  against  the 
dissenters.  At  the  summer  assizes  at  Derby,  he  held  forth 
in  that  strain  before  the  judges.  On  the  fiflh  of  November, 
in  St.  Paul's  church,  he,  in  a  violent  dedamation,  defended 
the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  inveighed  against  the  tolera- 
tion of  dissenters,  declared  the  church  was  dangerously  at- 
tacked by  its  enemies,  and  slightly  defended  by  its  fidse 
friends.  10.  He  sounded  the  trumpet  for  the  zedous,  and 
exhorted  the  people  to  put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God. 
8ir  Samuel  Oerrard,  lord  mayor,  countenanced  this  ha- 
rangue, which,  though  very  weak  both  in  matter  and  style, 
was  published  under  his  protection,  and  extolled  by  the 
tories  as  a  masterpiece  of  writing.  These  sermons  owed 
all  their  celebrity  to  the  complexion  of  tiie  times,  and  they 
are  now  deservedly  neglected. 

11.  Mr.  Dolben,  son  of  the  archbishop  of  York,  laid  a 
complaint  before  the  house  of  commons  against  these  rhap- 
sodies, and  thus  gave  force  to  what  would  soon  have  been 
forgotten.  The  most  violent  paragraphs  were  read,  and 
the  sermons  voted  scandalous  and  seditious  libels.  Sache- 
verel  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  honse,  and  he,  far  from 
disowning  the  writing  of  them,  gloried  in  what  he  had 
done,  and  mentioned  tiie  encouragement  he  had  received  to 
publish  them  from  the  lord  mayor,  who  was  then  present. 
12.  Being  ordered  to  withdraw,  it  was  resolved  to  impeach 
him  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours  at  the  bar  of  the 
house  of  lords  ;  Mr.  Dolben  was  fixed  upon  to  conduct  the 
prosecution,  in  the  name  of  the  commons  of  England.    A 
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committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  articles  of  impeaeh- 
ment :  Sacheverel  was  taken  into  custody :  and  a  day  was 
appointed  for  his  trial  before  the  lords  in  Westminster-hall. 

13.  The  eyes  of  the  whole  kingdom  were  turned  upon 
this  very  extraordinary  trial,  which  lasted  three  weeks,  and 
excluded  all  other  public  business  for  the  time.  The  queen 
herself  was  every  day  present  as  a  private  spectator,  whilst 
▼ast  multitudes  attended  the  culprit  each  day  as  he  went  to 
the  hall,  shouting  as  be  passed,  or  silently  praying  for  his 
success.  The  managers  for  the  commons  were  sir  Joseph 
Jekyl,  Mr.  Eyre,  solicitor-general,  sir  Peter  King,  recorder, 
general  Stanhope,  sir  Thomas  Parker,  and  Mr.  Walpole. 
14.  The  doctor  was  defended  by  sir  Simon  Harcourt  and 
Mr.  Philips,  and  assisted  by  doctor  Atterbury,  doctor  Small- 
ridge,  and  doctor  Friend.  While  the  trial  continued,  nothing 
could  exceed  the  violence  and  outrage  of  the  populace. 
They  surrounded  the  queen's  sedan,  exclaiming,  *'  Ood 
bless  your  majesty  and  the  church  !  We  hope  your  majesty 
is  for  doctor  Sacheverel.''  15.  They  destroyed  several 
meeting-houses,  plundered  the  dwellings  of  many  eminent 
dissenters,  and  even  proposed  to  attack  the  bank.  The 
queen,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  commons, 
published  a  proclamation  for  suppressing  the  tumults ;  and 
several  persons,  being  apprehended,  were  tried  for  high- 
treason.  Two  were  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  die ;  but 
neither  suffered. 

16.  When  the  commons  had  gone  through  their  charce, 
the  managers  for  Sacheverel  undertook  his  defence  with 
great  art  and  eloquence.  He  afterwards  recited  a  speech 
himself,  which,  from  the  difference  found  between  it  and 
his  sermons,  seemed  evidently  the  work  of  another.  17. 
In  it  he  solemnly  justified  his  intentions  towards  the  queen 
and  her  government.  He  spoke  in  the  most  respectful 
terms  of  the  revolution,  and  the  protestant  succession.  He 
maintained  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  as  the  tenet  of  the 
church  in  which  he  was  brought  up ;  and  in  a  pathetic  con- 
clusion endeavoured  to  excite  the  pity  of  his  audience. 
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SECTION  IV. 


1.  (A.D.  1709.)  At  length,  after  much  obstinate  dispnte 
and  virulent  altercation,  Sacheverel  was  found  guilty,  by  a 
majority  of  seventeen  voices ;  but  no  less  than  four-and- 
thirty  peers  entered  a  protest  against  this  decision.  He 
was  prohibited  from  preaching  for  three  years  ;  and  his  two 
sermons  were  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  hand  of  the  com- 
mon hangman,  in  presence  of  the  lord  mayor  and  the  two 
sheriffs.  The  lenity  of  this  sentence,  which  was  in  a  great 
measure  owing  to  the  dread  of  popular  resentment,  was 
considered  by  the  tories  as  a  triumph. 

2.  Such  was  Uie  complexion  of  the  times,  when  the 
queen  thought  proper  to  summon  a  new  parliament ;  and 
being  a  friend  to  the  tories  herself,  she  gave  the  people  an 
opportunity  of  indulging  themselves  in  choosing  representa- 
tives to  her  mind.  In  fact,  very  few  were  returned  but  such 
as  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  zeal  against  the 
whig  administration. 

3.  In  the  mean  time  the  campaign  in  Flanders  was  con* 
ducted  with  the  most  brilliant  success.  The  duke  of 
Marlborough  had  every  motive  to  continue  the  war,  as  it 
gratified  not  only  his  ambition,  but  his  avarice  ;  a  passion 
Qiat  obscured  his  shining  kbilities. 

4.  The  king  of  France  appeared  extremely  desirous  of  a 
peace,  and  resolve4  to  solicit  a  conference.  He  employed 
one  Perkum,  resident  of  the  duke  of  Holstein  at  the  Hague, 
to  negotiate  upon  this  subject,  and  he  ventured  also  to  solicit 
the  duke  himself  in  private.  A  conference  was  at  length 
begun  at  Gertruydenburg,  under  the  influence  of  Marlbo- 
rough, Eugene,  and  Zinzendorf,  who  were  all  three,  from 
private  motives,  entirely  averse  to  the  treaty.  6.  Upon  this 
occasion  the  French  ministers  were  subjected  to  every  spe- 
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cies  of  mortification.  Spies  were  placed  upon  all  their 
conduct.  Their  master  was  insulted,  and  their  letters  were 
opened ;  till  at  last  Louis  resolved  to  hazard  another  cam- 
paign. 6.  It  was  only  by  insensible  degrees  that  the  queen 
seemed  to  acquire  courage  enough  to  second  her  inclinations, 
and  depose  a  ministry  diat  had  long  been  disagreeable  to 
her.  Harley,  however,  who  still  shared  her  confidence,  did 
not  fail  to  inculcate  the  popularity,  the  justice,  and  the  secu- 
rity of  such  a  measuite ;  and,  in  consequence  of  his  advice, 
she  began  the  changes,  by  transferring  the  post  of  lord- 
chamberlain  from  the  duke  of  Kent  to  the  duke  of  Shrews- 
bury, who  had  lately  voted  with  the  tories,  and  maintained 
an  intimate  correspondence  with  Mr.  Harley.  7.  Soon 
after  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  secretary  of  state,  and  son-in- 
law  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  was  displaced,  and  the  earl 
of  Dartmouth  put  in  his  room.  Finding  that  she  was 
rather  applauded  than  condemned  for  this  resolute  proceed- 
ing, she  resolved  to  become  entirely  free. 

8.  Soon  after  the  earl  of  Godolphin  was  divested  of  his 
office,  and  the  treasury  put  in  commission,  subjected  to 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Harley,  who  was  appointed  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  and  under-treasnrer.  9.  The  earl  of 
Rochester  was  declared  president  of  the  council,  in  the 
room  of  lord  Somers.  The  staff  of  the  lord-steward,  being 
taken  from  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  was  given  to  the  duke 
of  Buckingham  ;  and  Mr.  Boyle  was  removed  from  the 
secretary's  ofiice  to  make  way  for  Mr.  Henry  St.  John. 
The  lord  chancellor  having  resigned  the  great  seal,  it  was 
first  put  in  commission,  and  then  given  to  sir  Simon  Har- 
court.  10.  The  earl  of  Wharton  surrendered  his  commis- 
sion of  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  that  employment 
was  conferred  upon  the  duke  of  Ormond.  Mr.  George 
Grenville  was  appointed  secretary  of  war,  in  the  room  of 
Mr.  Robert  Walpole ;  and,  in  a  word,  there  was  not  one 
whig  left  in  any  office  of  the  state,  except  the  dulle  of 
Marlborough.  He  was  still  continued  the  reluctant  general 
of  the  army ;  but  he  justly  considered  himself  as  a  ruin 
entirely  undermined,  and  just  ready  to  fall. 

11.  But  the  triumph  was  not  yet  complete  until  the 
parliament  was  brought  to  confirm  and  approve  the  queen's 
choice.  The  queen,  in  her  speech,  recommended  the  pro- 
secution of  the  war  with  vigour.  The  parliament  were 
ardent  in  their  expressions  of  zeal  and  unanimity.  They 
exhorted  her  to  discountenance  all  such  principles  and 
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meaiores  as  had  lately  threatened  her  royal  crown  and 
dignity.  This  was  but  an  opening  to  what  soon  after  fol- 
lowed. 12.  The  duke  of  Marlborough,  who  but  a  few 
months  before  had  been  so  highly  extolled  and  caressed  by 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  was  now  become  thie 
object  of  their  hatred  and  reproach.  His  avarice  was  justly 
upbraided  ;  his  protracting  the  war  was  said  to  arise  from 
that  motive.  Instances  were  every  where  given  of  his 
fraud  and  extortion.  These  might  be  true  ;  but  party  had 
no  moderation,  and  even  his  courage  and  conduct  were  called 
in  question.  13.  To  mortify  the  duke  still  more,  the  thanks 
of  the  house  of  commons  were  voted  to  the  earl  of  Peter- 
borough for  his  services  in  Spain,  when  diey  were  refused 
to  the  duke  for  those  in  Flanders ;  and  the  lord-keeper,  who 
delivered  them  to  Peterborough,  took  occasion  to  drop  some 
reflection  against  the  mercenary  disposition  of  his  rival. 

14*  Nothing  now,  therefore,  remained  of  the  whig  sys- 
tem, upon  which  this  reign  was  begun,  but  the  war,  which 
continued  to  rage  as  fierce  as  ever,  and  which  increased  in 
expense  every  year  as  it  went  on.  It  was  the  resolution 
of  the  present  ministry  to  put  an  end  to  it  at  any  rate,  as  it 
had  involved  the  nation  in  debt  almost  to  bankruptcy ;  and 
as  it  promised,  instead  of  humbling  the  enemy,  only  to 
become  habitual  to  the  constitution. 

15.  It  only  remained  to  remove  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
from  his  post,  as  he  would  endeavour  to  traverse  all  their 
negotiations.  But  here  again  a  difficulty  started ;  this  step 
could  not  be  taken  without  giving  offence  to  the  Dutch,  who 
placed  entire  confidence  in  him ;  they  were  obliged,  there- 
fore, to  wait  for  some  convenient  occasion.  Upon  his 
return  from  the  campaign  he  was  accused  of  having  taken  a 
bribe  of  six  thousand  pounds  a  year  from  a  Jew,  who  con- 
tracted to  supply  the  army  with  bread ;  and  the  queen 
thought  proper  to  dismiss  him  from  all  his  employments. 
16.  This  was  the  pretext  made  use  of,  though  his  fall  had 
been  predetermined ;  and  though  his  receiving  such  a  bribe 
was  not  the  real  cause  of  his  removal,  yet  candour  must 
confess  that  it  ought  to  have  been  so. 

In  the  mean  time,  Prior,  much  more  famous  as  a  poet 
than  a  statesman,  was  sent  over  with  proposals  to  France ; 
and  Menager,  a  man  of  no  great  station,  returned  with 
Prior  to  London,  with  full  powers  to  treat  upon  the  pre* 
liminaries. 

17.  The  ministry  having  got  thus  far,  the  great  difficulty 
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■tdl  Uf  before  them,  of  making  the  temu  of  peace  agreeable 
to  all  the  confederates.  The  earl  of.  BtraSbrd,  who  had 
beea  lately  recalled  from  the  Hague,  where  be  reiided  as 
unbuaador,  was  now  sent  back  to  Holland,  with  ordera  lo 
communicate  to  the  penaiooary  Heinajua  the  preliminary 
proposala,  to  signify  the  queen's  approbation  of  Uiem,  and  to 
propose  a  place  where  the  plenipotentiariea  should  aaaemble. 
18.  The  Dutch  were  very  averse  to  begin  the  conference, 
upon  the  inspection  of  the  preliminaries.  They  sent  over 
>n  envoy  to  attempt  to  turn  the  queen  from  her  resolutioa ; 
bat,  finding  their  efforts  vain,  they  fixed  upon  Uirecht  ae  a 
place  of  general  conference,  and  they  granted  passports  lo 
the  French  miniatera  accordingly. 

19.  The  conference  began  at  Utrecht,  under  the  conduct 
of  Robinson,  bishop  of  Bristol,  lord  privy-seat,  and  the  eari 
of  Stradbrd,  on  the  side  of  the  English  i  of  Buys  and  Van- 
derduaaon,  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  ;  and  of  the  marshal 
d'Uxelles,  the  cardinal  Polignac,  and  Mr.  Menager,  in 
behalf  of  France.  The  miniatera  of  the  emperor  and  the 
duke  of  Savoy  aaaisted,  flhd  the  other  allies  sent  also  pleni- 
potentiaries, though  with  the  utmost  reluctance.  20.  Am 
England  and  France  were  the  only  two  powers  that  were 
seriously  inclined  to  peace,  it  may  be  supposed  that  all  the 
other  deputies  served  rather  to  retard  than  advance  its  pro* 
grass.  They  met  rather  to  start  new  difficulties,  and  widen 
the  breach,  dian  to  quiet  the  dissensione  of  Europe. 
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1.  (A.D.  1712.)  Ths  KngHnh  ministen,  therefare,  fiading 
omltiplied  obstructioiis  from  the  delibentioiis  of  their  allies^ 
set  on  foot  a  priTale  negotiation  with  Fruioe.  They  stipn- 
lated  certain  advantages  for  the  sabjeets  of  Great  Britain  in 
a  eoncerted  plan  of  peace.  Thej  reao^red  to  enter  into 
sadli  matnal  confidence  with  the  French  as  would  anticipate 
all  clandestine  transactions  to  the  prejudice  of  the  coalition. 

2.  In  the  beginning  of  Angost,  secretary  St.  John,  who 
had  been  created  lord  yiscoant  BoUngbroke,  was  sent  to  the 
coort  of  Versailles  to  remove  all  obstructions  to  the  separate 
treaty.  He  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Prior  and  the  abbe 
Gualtier,  and  treated  with  the  most  distbguished  marks  of 
respeet.  He  was  caressed  by  the  French  king  and  the 
marquis  de  Torey,  with  whom  he  adjusted  the  principal 
interests  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  and  the  electee  of  Bavaria. 

3.  At  length  the  treaties  of  peace  and  commerce  between 
England  and  France  being  agreed  on  by  the  plenipotentiaries 
on  either  side,  and  ratified  by  the  queen,  she  acquainted  the 
pariiament  of  the  steps  she  had  taken. 

4.  The  articles  of  this  famous  treaty  were  longer  can- 
vassed,  and  more  warmly  debated,  than  those  of  any  other 
treaty  read  of  in  history.  The  number  of  different  interests 
concerned,  and  the  great  enmity  and  jealousy  subsisting 
between  all,  made  it  imposnble  that  all  could  be  satisfied; 
and  indeed  there  seemed  no  other  method  of  obtaining 
peace  but  that  which  was  taken,  for  the  two  principal  powers 
concerned  to  make  their  own  articles,  and  to  leave  the  rest 
for  a  subject  of  future  discussion. 

5.  The  first  stipulation  was,  that  Philip,  now  acknow- 
ledged king  of  Spain,  should  renounce  all  right  to  the 
crown  of  France,  the  union  of  two  such  powerful  kingdoms 
being  thought  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  Europe.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  duke  of  Berri,  Philip's  brother,  and  after 
him  in  succession,  should  also  renounce  his  right  to  the 
crown  of  Spain,  in  case  he  became  king  of  France.  0.  It 
was  stipulated  that  the  duke  of  Savoy  should  possess  the* 
island  of  Sicily,  with  the  title  of  king,  together  with  Fenis- 
trelies,  and  other  places  on  the  continent;  which  increase 
of  dominion  was  in  some  measure  made  out  of  the  spoils 
of  the  French  monarchy.     The  Dutch  had  that  barrier 
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granted  them,  which  they  so  long  sought  after ;  and  if  the 
crown  of  France  was  depiiyed  of  some  dominions  to  enrich 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  on  the  other  hand  the  house  of  Austria 
was  taxed  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  Hollanders, 'who  were 
put  in  possession  of  the  strongest  towns  in  Flanders.  7. 
With  regard  to  England,  its  glory  and  its  interests  were 
secured.  The  fortifications  of  t)unkirk,  a  harbour  that 
might  be  dangerous  to  their  trade  in  time  of  war,  were 
ordered  to  be  demolished,  and  its  port  destroyed.  Spain 
gave  up  all  right  to  Gibraltar  and  the  island  of  Minorca. 
France  resigned  her  pretensions  to  Hudson's  Bay,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  Newfoundland ;  but  they  were  left  in  possession 
of  Cape  Breton,  and  the  liberty  of  drying  their  fish  upon 
the  shore.  8.  Among  these  articles,  glorious  to  the  English 
nation,  their  setting  free  the  French  protestants  confined  in 
the  prisons  and  galleys  for  their  religion,  was  not  the  least 
meritorious.  For  the  emperor,  it  was  stipulated,  that  he, 
shonld  possess  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  dutchy  of  Milan, 
and  the  Netherlands.  The  king  of  Prussia  was  to  have 
[Jpper  Guelder ;  and  a  time  was  fixed  for  the  emperor's 
acceding  to  these  articles,  as  he  had  for  some  time  obsti- 
nately refused  to  assist  at  the  negotiation.  9.  Thus  Europe 
seemed  to  be  formed  into  one  great  republic,  the  dififerent 
members  of  which  were  cantoned  out  to  different  governors, 
and  the  ambition  of  any  one  state  amenable  to  the  tribunal 
of  all.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  English  ministry  did 
justice  to  all  the  world  ;  but  their  country  denied  that  jus- 
tice to  them. 

10.  But  while  the  whigs  were  attacking  the  tory  minis- 
ters from  without,  these  were  in  much  greater  danger  from 
their  own  internal  dissensions.  Lord  Oxford  and  lord  6o- 
lingbroke,  though  they  had  started  with  the  same  principles 
and  designs,  yet,  having  vanquished  other  opposers,  now 
began  to  turn  their  strength  against  each  other.  Both  began 
to  form  separate  interests,  and  to  adopt  different  principles. 
Oxford's  plan  was  the  more  moderate ;  Bolingbroke's  the 
more  vigorous,  but  the  more  secure.  11.  Oxford,  it  was 
thought,  was  entirely  for  the  Hanoverian  succession ;  Bo- 
lingbroke  had  some  hopes  of  bringing  in  the  pretender. 
But  though  they  hated  each  other  most  sincerely,  yet  they 
were  for  a  while  kept  together  for  the  good  offices  of  their 
friends  and  adherents,  who  had  the  melancholy  prospect  of 
seeing  the  citadel  of  their  hopes,  while  openly  besieged 
from  without,  secretly  undermined  within. 

2B 
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12.  This  wu  •  mortifying  proapect  for  the  torlMj  but  it 
wu  mora  particularly  displeMing  to  the  queea,  wlio  daily 
Mw  her  liiTouriie  minister  declining,  while  her  own  bealUi 
kepi  pace  with  their  eonlenliona.  Her  conititulion  ma  now 
quite  broken.  One  fit  of  sicknees  eucceeded  vnolher;  aod 
what  completed  the  niin  of  her  health  was  the  inxiely  of  her 
mind.  These  dissensiona  had  auch  ao  efleet  upon  her  apiriia 
and  constitution,  that  she  declared  she  could  not  outlive  it, 
and  immediaiely  sunk  into  a  state  of  lethargic  iaeensibiliiy. 
13.  Notwithstanding  all  the  medicines  which  the  physiciana 
could  prescribe,  the  dialemper  gained  ground  so  fast,  that  the 
day  alierwarda  they  despaired  of  her  life,  and  the  priry  coun- 
cil were  assembled  on  the  occasion. 

All  the  meiuben,  without  diatiuction,  being  summoned  from 
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the  different  parte  of  the  kingdom,  began  to  provide  for  the 
security  of  the  constitution.  14.  They  sent  a  letter  to  the 
elector  of  Hanover,  informing  him  of  the  queen's  desperate 
situation,  and  desiring  him  to  repair  to  Holland,  where  he 
would  be  attended  by  a  British  squadron  to  convey  him  to 
England.  At  the  same  time  they  despatched  instructions  to 
the  earl  of  Straflbrd,  at  the  Hague,  to  desire  the  states-general 
to  be  ready  to  perform  the  guarantee  of  the  protestant  succes- 
sion. 15.  Precautions  were  taken  to  secure  the  sea-porte; 
and  the  command  of  the.  fleet  was  bestowed  upon  the  earl  of 
Berkeley,  a  professed  whig.  These  measures,  which  were  all 
dictated  by  that  party,  answeced  a  double  end.  It  argued 
their  own  alacrity  in  the  cause  of  their  new  sovereign,  and 
seemed  to  imply  a  danger  to  the  state  from  the  disaffection  of 
the  opposite  interest. 

16.  On  the  thirtieth  of  July,  the  queen  seemed  somewhat 
relieved  by  medicines,  rose  from  her  bed  about  eight  o'clock, 
and  walked  a  little.  After  some  time,  casting  her  eyes  on  a 
clock  that  stood  in  her  chamber,  she  continued  to  gaze  on  it 
for  some  minutes.  One  of  the  ladies  in  waiting  asked  her 
what  she  saw  there  more  than  usual,  to  which  the  queen  only 
answered  by  turning  her  eyes  upon  her  with  a  dying  look, 
17.  She  was  soon  after  seized  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  She 
continued  all  night  in  a  state  of  stupefaction,  and  expired  the 
next  morning,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  her  age.  She  reigned 
more  than  twelve  years  over  a  people  that  was  now  risen  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  refinement;  that  had  attained  by  their 
wisdom  all  the  advantages  of  opulence,  and  by  their  valour, 
all  the  happiness  of  security  and  conquest 
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Born  IMO.    Died  June  11, 1777.     Began  to  reign  Anguat  1. 1714. 

Reigned  13|  yeun. 


SECTION  L 


1.  (A.  D.  1714.)  PuRsuAHT  to  the  act  of  succession, 
George  the  First,  son  of  Ernest  Augustus,  first  elector  of 
Brunswick,  and  the  princess  Sophia,  grand-daughter  to 
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James  die  First,  ascended  the  British  throne.  His  matoie 
age,  he  being  now  fifty-four  years  old,  his  sagacity  and 
experience,  his  numerous  alliances,  and  the  general  tran- 
quillity of  Europe,  all  contributed  to  establish  his  interests, 
and  to  promise  him  a  peaceable  and  happy  reign.  2.  His 
abilities,  though  not  shining,  were  solid ;  he  was  of  a  very 
different  disposition  from  the  Stuart  family  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded. These  were  known,  to  a  proverb,  for  leaving  their 
friends  in  extremity.  George,  on  the  contrary,  soon  after 
his  arrival  in  England,  was  heard  to  say,  **  My  maxim  is, 
never  to  abandon  my  friends,  to  do  justice  to  all  the  world, 
and  to  fear  no  man.*' 

3.  To  these  qualifications  of  resolution  and  perseverance 
he  joined  great  application  to  business.  However,  one  fault 
with  respect  to  England  remained  behind ;  he  studied  the 
interest  of  diose  subjects  he  had  lef^  more  than  those  he 
came  to  govern. 

4.  The  queen  had  no  sooner  resigned  her  breath,  than 
the  privy-council  met,  and  three  instruments  were  produced, 
by  which  the  elector  appointed  several  of  his  known  adhe- 
rents to  be  added  as  lords-justices  to  seven  great  officers  of 
the  kingdom.  Orders  also  were  immediately  issued  out  for 
proclaiming  George,  king  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
The  regency  appointed  the  earl  of  Dorset  to  carry  him  the 
intimation  of  his  accession  to  the  crown,  and  to  attend  him 
on  his  journey  to  England.  They  sent  the  general  officers, 
in  whom  they  could  confide,  to  their  posts ;  they  reinforced 
the  garrison  of  Portsmouth,  and  appointed  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Addison  secretary  of  state.  5.  To  mortify  the  late 
ministry  the  more,  lord  Bolingbroke  was  obliged  to  wait 
every  morning  in  the  passage  among  the  servants  with  his 
bag  of  papers,  where  there  were  persons  purposely  placed 
to  insult  and  deride  him.  No  tumult  appeared,  no  commo- 
tion arose  against  the  accession  of  the  new  king,  and  this 
gave  a  strong  proof  that  no  rational  measures  were  even 
taken  to  obstruct  his  exaltation. 

6.  When  he  first  landed  at  Greenwich,  he  was  received 
by  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  captain  of  the  life-guard, 
and  the  lords  of  the  regency.  When  he  retired  to  his  bed- 
chamber, he  sent  for  such  of  the  nobility  as  had  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  zeal  for  his  succession.  But 
the  duke  of  Ormond,  the  lord-chancellor,  and  the  lord-trea- 
surer, found  themselves  excluded. 

7.  The  king  of  a  faction  is  but  the  sovereign  of  half  his 
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•ubjacts.  Of  this,  however,  the  new«elec4ed  monarch  did 
not  seem  to  be  sensible.  It  was  his  misfortune,  and  con- 
sequently that  of  the  nation,  that  he  was  hemmed  round  by 
men  who  soured  him  with  their  own  interests.  None  now 
but  the  leaders  of  a  party  were  admitted  into  employment. 
The  whigs,  while  they  pretended  to  secure  the  crown  for 
their  king,  were,  with  all  possible  arts,  confirming  their  own 
interests,  extending  their  connexions,  and  giving  laws  to 
the  sovereign.  8.  An  instantaneous  and  total  change  was 
made  in  all  the  offices  of  trust,  honour,  and  advantage.  The 
whigs  governed  the  senate  and  the  court,  whom  they  would 
have  oppressed ;  bound  the  lower  orders  of  people  with 
severe  laws,  and  kept  them  at  a  distance  by  vile  distinctions ; 
and  taught  Ihem  to  call  this— -liberty  ! 

9.  These  partialities  soon  raised  discontents  among  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  king's  attachment  considerably  increased  the 
discontents  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  clamour  of  the 
church's  being  in  danger  was  revived.  Birmingham,  Bris- 
tol, Norwich,  and  Reading,  still  remembered  the  spirit  with 
which  they  had  declared  for  Sacheverel ;  and  now  the  cry 
was,  '*  Down  with  the  whigs,  and  Sacheverel  for  ever  !" 

10.  Upon  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  parliament,  in 
which  the  whigs,  with  the  king  at  their  head,  were  predo- 
minant, nothing  was  expected  but  the  most  violent  measures 
against  the  late  ministry,  nor  were  the  expectations  of  man<^ 
kind  disappointed.     (A.D.  1714.) 

11.  The  lords  professed  their  hopes  that  the  king  would 
be  able  to  recover  the  reputation  of  the  kingdom  on  the  con- 
tinent, the  loss  of  which  they  affected  to  deplore.  The 
commons  went  much  further ;  they  declared  their  resolution 
to  trace  out  those  measures  by  which  the  country  was  de- 
pressed ;  they  resolved  to  seek  after  those  abettors  on  whom 
the  pretender  seemed  to  ground  his  hopes ;  and  they  deter- 
mined to  bring  such  to  condign  punishment. 

12.  It  was  the  artifice,  during  this  and  the  succeeding 
reign,  to  stigmatize  all  those  who  testified  their  discontent 
against  government  as  papists  and  Jacobites.  All  who  at- 
tempted to  speak  against  the  violence  of  their  measures  were 
reproached  as  designing  to  bring  in  the  pretender ;  and  most 
people  were  consequently  afraid  to  murmur,  since  discontent 
was  so  near  akin  to  treason.  The  people,  therefore,  beheld 
the  vii^nce  of  their  conduct  in  silent  fright,  internally  dis- 
approving, yet  not  daring  to  avow  their  detestation. 

13.  A  committee  was  appointed,  eonsisting  of  twenty 
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p«nons,  to  ioipMt  all  lh«  p&pera  relalire  to  the  late  negoti- 
ation for  peace  ;  and  to  pick  out  such  of  them  aa  might  aerve 
u  fubjecta  of  accuiation  agsinat  the  late  minialry.  After 
■oin«  time  tpent  in  thia  disquisition,  Mr.  Walpole,  as  chai^ 
man  of  the  committee,  declared  to  the  honae  that  a  report 
was  drawn  op  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  moved  that  a  warrant 
might  be  isaned  for  apprehending  Mr.  Matthew  Prior  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Harley,  who,  being  in  the  honae,  were  imme- 
diately taken  into  custody.  14.  He  then  impeached  lord 
Bolingbroke  of  high-treaaon.  This  struck  some  of  the 
members  with  amuement;  bal  they  wet«  still  more  sstt^ 
nished,  when  lord  Coningsby,  rising  op,  was  heard  to  say, 
"  The  worthy  chairman  has  impeached  the  hand,  but  I  im- 
peach the  head  ;  ha  haa  impeached  the  scholar,  snd  I  the 
master  j  I  impeach  Robert  earl  of  Oxford  and  the  earl  of 
Mortimer  of  bigb-treason,  and  other  crimes  and  misdemes- 
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1.  (A.D.1714.)  WmtN  lord  Oxford  appesred  in  the  house 
of  lords  the  day  following,  he  was  aroided  by  Uie  peers  as 
infections  ;  and  he  had  now  an  opportunity  of  discovering 
the  baseness  of  mankind.  When  the  articles  were  read 
against  him  in  the  house  of  commons,  a  warm  debate  arose 
opoD  that  in  which  he  was  charged  with  haviDg  adviaed  the 
I^nch  king  of  the  manner  of  gaining  Toumay  from  the 
Dutch,  i,  Mr.  Wslpole  alleged  that  it  was  treason.  Sir 
Joseph  Jekyl,  a  known  wfiig,  said  that  he  could  never  be 
of  opinion  that  it  amounted  to  treason.    It  was  hia  principle, 
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he  said,  to  do  justice  to  all  men,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest.  He  hoped  he  might  pretend  to  some  knowledge  of 
the  laW)  and  would  not  scruple  to  declare,  upon  this  part  of 
the  question,  in  favour  of  the  criminal.  3.  To  this  Wal* 
pole  answered,  with  great  warmth,  that  there  were  several 
persons,  hoth  in  and  out  of  the  committee,  who  did  not  in 
the  least  yield  to  that  member  in  point  of  honesty,  and  ex- 
ceeded him  in  the  knowledge  of  the  laws,  and  yet  were 
satisfied  that  the  charge  in  that  article  amounted  io  high- 
treason.  4.  This  point  being  decided  against  the  earl,  and 
the  other  articles  proved  by  £e  house,  the  lord  Goningsby, 
attended  by  the  whig  members,  impeached  him  soon  after 
at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords  ;  demanding,  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  might  lose  his  seat,  and  be  committed  to  cus- 
tody. When  this  point  came  to  be  debated  in  the  house  of 
lords,  a  violent  altercation  ensued.  Those  who  still  adhered 
to  the  deposed  minister,  maintained  the  injustice  and  danger 
of  such  proceedings.  5.  At  last  the  earl  himself  rose  up, 
and  with  great  tranquillity  observed,  that,  for  his  own  part, 
he  always  acted  by  the  immediate  directions  and  command 
of  the  queen,  his  mistress  :  he  had  never  offended  against 
any  known  law,  and  was  unconcerned  for  the  life  of  an  in- 
significant old  man.  Next  day  he  was  brought  to  the  bar, 
where  he  received  a  copy  of  his  indictment,  aad  was  allow- 
ed a  month  to  prepare  his  answer.  Though  Dr.  Mead  de- 
clared, that  if  the  earl  should  be  sent  to  the  Tower  his  life 
would  be  in  danger,  it  was  carried  in  the  house  that  he  should 
be  committed. 

6.  At  the  same  time  the  duke  of  Ormond  and  lord  Boling- 
broke,  having  omitted  to  surrender  themselves  (for  they  h«i 
actually  fied  to  the  continent^  within  a  limited  time,  it  was 
ordered  that  the  earl-marshal  should  rase  out  their  names 
and  arms  from  among  the  list  of  peers ;  and  inventories  were 
taken  of  their  estates  and  possessions,  which  were  declared 
forfeited  to  the  crown. 

7.  Lord  Oxford  being  confined  in  the  Tower,  he  continued 
there  for  two  years,  during  which  time  the  nation  was  in  a 
continual  ferment,  from  an  actual  rebellion  that  was  earned 
on  unsuccessfully.  After  the  execution  of  some  lords,  who 
were  taken  in  arms,  the  nation  seemed  glutted  with  blood, 
and  that  was  the  time  that  lord  Oxford  petitioned  to  be 
brought  to  trial.  8.  He  knew  that  the  fury  of  the  nation 
was  spent  on  objects  that  were  really  culpable,  and  expected 
that  his  ease  would  look  like  innocence  itself  compared  to 
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/  theirs.     A  day,  therefore,  at  his  own  request,  was  assigned 

him,  and  the  commons  were  ordered  to  prepare  for  Sieir 
charge.  At  the  appointed  time  the  peers  repaired  to  the 
court  in  Westminster-hall,  where  lord  Cowper  presided  as 
lord  high  steward.  9.  But  a  dispute  arising  between  the 
lords  and  commons,  concerning  the  mode  of  his  trial,  the 
lords  voted  that  the  prisoner  should  be  set  at  liberty.  To 
this  dispute  he  probably  owed  the  security  of  his  title  and 
fortune ;  for,  as  to  the  articles  importing  him  guilty  of  high- 
treason,  they  were  at  once  malignant  and  frivolous,  so  that 
his  life  was  in  no  manner  of  danger. 

10.  In  the  mean  time  these  vindictive  proceedings  excited 
the  indignation  of  the  people,  who  perceived  that  the  ave- 
nues to  royal  favour  were  closed  against  all  but  a  faction. 
The  flames  of  rebellion  were  actually  kindled  in  Scotland. 
The  earl  of  Mar,  assembling  three  hundred  of  his  own  vas- 
sals in  the  Highlands,  proclaimed  the  pretender  at  Castle- 
down,  and  set  up  his  standard  at  a  place  called  Braemaer, 
assuming  the  title  of  lieutenant-general  of  his  majesty's 
forces.  11.  To  second  these  attempts,  two  vessels  arrived 
in  Scotland  from  France,  with  arms,,  ammunition,  and  a 
number  of  officers,  together  with  assurances  to  the  earl,  that 
the  pretender  himself  would  shortly  come  over  to  head  his 
own  forces.  The  earl,  in  consequence  of  this  promise,  soon 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  men,  well  armed 
and  provided.  13.  The  duke  of  Argyle,  apprized  of  his  in- 
tentions, and  at  any  rate  willing  to  prove  his  attachment  to 
the  present  government,  resolved  to  give  him  battle  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dumblain,  though  his  forces  did  not  amount 
to  half  the  number  of  the  enemy.  After  an  engagement, 
which  continued  several  hours,  in  the  evening  both  sides 
drew  ofi*,  and  both  sides  claimed  the  victory.  13.  Though 
the  possession  of  the  field  was  kept  by  neither,  yet  certainly 
all  the  honour  and  all  the  advanta^ges  of  the  day  belonged  to 
the  duke  of  Argyle.  It  was  sufficient  for  him  to  have  inter- 
rupted the  progress  of  the  enemy ;  for,  in  their  circumstances, 
delay  was  defeat.  The  earl  of  Mar  soon  found  his  disap- 
pointment and  losses  increase.  The  castle  of  Inverness,  of 
which  he  was  in  possession,  was  delivered  up  to  the  king 
by  lord  Lovat,  who  had  hitherto  professed  to  act  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  pretender.  14.  The  marquis  of  TulUbardine 
forsook  the  earl,  in  order  to  defend  his  own  part  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  many  of  the  clans,  seeing  no  likelihood  of  coming 
soon  to  a  second  engagement,  returned  quietly  home :  for 
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sn  insgulu  axmy  ii  much  euier  led  to  batde  than  induced 
to  be&r  the  fatiguei  of  a  campaign. 

Ifi.  In  the  mean  time  the  rebellion  wu  much  more  un- 
succenfully  proaeculeil  in  England.  From  the  time  the 
pretender  had  undertaken  this  wild  project  at  Paris,  in  which 
the  duke  of  Ormond  and  lord  Bolingbroke  were  engased, 
lord  Stair,  the  English  ambaasador  there,  had  penetrated  all 
his  designs,  and  sent  faithful  accounts  of  all  his  measures, 
and  all  his  adherents,  to  the  miniatry  at  home.  Upon  the 
first  rumour,  therefore,  of  an  insurrection,  they  imprisoaed  i 
several  lords  and  gentlemen,  of  whom  they  had  a  suspicion. 


SECTION  in. 


1.  (A.D.  1715.)  All  these  precautions  were  not  able  to 
■top  the  insurrection  in  the  western  oountieB,  where  it  was 
already  begun.  However,  all  their  preparations  were  weak 
and  ill-conducted,  every  measure  was  betrayed  to  government 
as  soon  as  projected,  and  many  revolts  suppressed  in  the 
Tery  outset,  2.  The  universityof  Oxford  was  treated  with 
great  Beverity  on  this  occasion.    Major-general  Pepper,  with 
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a  strong  detachment  of  dragoons,  took  possession  of  the  city 
at  daybreak*  declaring  that  he  would  instantly  shoot  any  of 
the  students  who  should  presume  to  appear  without  the  limits 
of  their  respective  colleges.  The  insurrections  in  the  northern 
counties  came  to  greater  maturity.  8.  In  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober, 1715,  the  earl  of  Derwentwater,  and  Mr.  Forster,  took 
the  field  with  a  large  body  of  horse,  and  being  joined  by 
some  gentlemen  from  the  borders  of  Scotland,  proclaim^ 
the  pretender.  Their  first  attempt  was  to  seize  upon  New- 
castle, in  which  they  had  many  friends,  but  they  found  the 
gates  shut  against  them,  and  were  obliged  to  retire  to  Hex- 
ham. 4.  To  oppose  these,  general  Oarpenter  was  detached 
by  government  with  a  body  of  nine  hundred  men,  and  an 
engagement  was  hourly  expected.  The  rebels  had  pro- 
ceeded by  the  way  of  Kendd  and  Lancaster  to  Preston,  of 
which  place  they  took  possession  without  any  resistance. 
But  this  was  the  last  stage  of  their  ill-advised  incursion ;  for 
general  Wills,  at  the  head  of  seven  thousand  men,  came  up 
to  the  town  to  attack  them,  and  from  his  activity  there  was 
no  escaping.  5.  They  now,  therefore,  began  to  raise  barri- 
cados,  and  to  place  the  town  in  a  posture  of  defence,  repuls- 
ing the  first  attack  of  the  royal  army  with  success.  Next 
day,  however.  Wills  was  reinforced  by  Carpenter,  and  the 
town  was  invested  on  all  sides.  In  this  deplorable  situation, 
to  which  they  were  reduced  by  their  own  rashness,  Forster 
hoped  to  capitulate  with  the  general,  and  accordingly  sent 
colonel  Oxburgh,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner,  with  a 
trumpeter,  to  propose  a  capitulation.  6.  This,  however, 
Wills  refused,  alleging  that  he  would  not  treat  with  rebels, 
and  that  the  only  favQur  they  had  to  expect  was  to  be  spared 
from  immediate  slaughter.  These  were  hard  terms,  yet  no 
better  could  be  obtained.  They  accordingly  laid  down  their 
arms,  and  were  put  under  a  strong  guard ;  all  the  noblemen 
and  leaders  were  secured,  and  a  few  of  the  officers  tried  for 
deserting  from  the  royal  army,  and  shot  by  order  of  a  court- 
martial.  The  common  men  were  imprisoned  at  Chester 
and  Liverpool ;  the  noblemen  and  considerable  officers  were 
sent  to  London,  and  led  through  the  streets,  pinioned  and 
bound  together,  to  intimidate  their  party. 

7.  The  pretender  might,  by  this  time,  have  been  con- 
vinced of  the  vanity  of  his  expectations,  in  supposing  that 
the  whole  country  would  rise  up  in  his  cause.  His  ^aira 
were  actually  desperate ;  yet,  with  his  usual  infatuation,  he 
resolved  to  hazard  his  person  among  his  friends  in  Scotland, 
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at  a  time  when  such  a  measure  was  too  late  for  success.  8. 
Passing,  therefore,  through  France  in  disguise,  and  embark- 
ing in  a  small  vessel  at  Dunkirk,  he  arrived,  after  a  passage 
of  a  few  days,  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  with  only  six  gen- 
tlemen in  his  train.  He  passed  unknown  through  Aberdeen 
to  Feterosse,  where  he  was  met  by  the  earl  of  Mar,  and 
about  thirty  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  first  quality. 
0.  There  he  was  solemnly  proclaimed.  His  declaration, 
dated  at  Commercy,  was  printed  and  dispersed.  He  went 
from  thence  to  Dundee,  where  he  made  a  public  entry,  and 
in  two  days  more  he  arrived  at  Scoon,  where  he  intended  to 
have  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  performed.  He  order- 
ed thanksgivings  to  be  made  for  his  safe  arrival ;  he  enjoined 
the  ministers  to  pray  for  him  in  their  churches ;  and,  with- 
out the  smallest  share  of  power,  weiit  through  the  ceremo- 
nies of  royalty,  which  threw  an  air  of  ridicule  on  all  his 
conduct.  10.  Having  thus  spent  some  time  in  unimportant 
parade,  he  resolved  to  abandon  the  enterprise  with  the  same 
levity  with  which  it  was  undertaken.  Having  made  a  speech 
to  his  grand  council,  he  informed  them  of  his  want  of  money, 
arms,  and  ammuniUon,  for  undertaking  a  campaign,  and 
therefore  deplored  that  he  was  compelled  to  leave  them.  He 
once  more  embarked  on  board  a  small  French  ship  that  lay 
in  the  harbour  of  Montrose,  accompanied  by  several  lords, 
his  adherents,  and  in  five  days  arrived  at  Gravelin. 

11 .  In  this  manner  ended  a  rebellion,  which  nothing  but 
imbecility  could  project,  and  nothing  but  rashness  could 
support*  But  though  the  enemy  was  no  more,  the  fury  of 
the  victors  did  not  seem  in  the  least  to  abate  with  success. 
The  law  was  now  put  in  force  with  all  its  terrors ;  and  the 
prisons  of  London  were  crowded  with  those  deluded 
wretches,  whom  the  ministry  seemed  resolved  not  to  pardon. 

12.  The  commons,  in  their  address  to  the  crown,  oeclared 
they  would  prosecute  in  the  most  rigorous  manner  the  authors 
of  the  late  rebellion.  In  consequence  of  which  the  earls  of 
Derwentwater,  Nithisdale,  Carnwath,  and  Wintown,  the 
lords  Widrington,  Kenmuir,  and  Naime,  were  impeaebed, 
and,  upon  pleading  guilty,  all  but  lord  Wintown  received 
sentence  of  death.  No  entreaties  could  soften  the  ministry 
to  spare  these  unhappy  men.  The  countess  of  Derwent- 
water, with  her  sister  and  several  other  ladies  of  the  first  dia- 
tinction,  being  mtroduced  into  the  presence  of  the  king,  be* 
sought  his  clemency  for  her  husband,  but  without  efiect. 

19.  Orders  were  despatched  for  executing  the  lords  Der- 
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wentwater,  Nilhisdale,  and  Eemnab  immediately  ;  the  teat 
were  respited  to  a  farther  time.  Nilhisdale,  howerer,  hid 
the  good  fortaoe  to  escape  in  women's  clothes,  which  wen 
bron^t  to  him  by  hia  mother,  the  night  before  he  waa  to 
have  been  executed.  Derwentwater  and  Kenmtilr  wen 
broogfat  to  the  scaffold  on  Tower-hill  at  the  time  appointed. 
Both  nnderwent  their  sentence  with  calm  intrepidity)  pitied 
by  aD,  and  eeemin^y  less  moved  themselvee  than  those  who 
beheld  them. 

14.  In  the  beginning  of  April,  commissioners  for  trying 
the  rebels  met  in  the  court  of  common  pleas,  vrhev  bills 
were  found  against  Mr.  Forstei,  Mr.  Mackintosh,  and  twen^r 
of  their  confederates. 

15.  Forater  escaped  from  Newgate,  and  reached  the  con- 
tinent in  safety ;  die  rest  pleadra  not  guilty.  Pitta,  the 
keeper  of  Newgate,  being  suspected  of  having  connived  at 
Forster's  escape,  was  tried  for  his  life,  but  acquitted.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  this.  Mackintosh  and  severs!  other  prisoner! 
broke  from  Newgate,  after  having  mastered  the  keeper  and 
turnkey,  and  disanned  the  sentinel.  16.  The  court  pro- 
ceeded to  the  trial  of  those  that  remained :  foar  or  five  wen 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  at  Tybnm ;  two-snd-twenty 
were  executed  at  Preston  and  Manchester ;  and  about  a 
thousand  prisoners  experienced  the  king's  mercy,  if  such  it 
might  be  called,  to  be  transported  to  North  America. 

17.  A  mptnre  with  Spain,  which  ensued  some  time  after. 


■erred  once  more  to  raise  the  declining  expectations  of  the 
pretender  and  his  adherents.  It  was  hoped  Uiat,  by  the 
assistance  of  cardinal  Alberoni,  the  Spanish  minister,  a  new 
insurrection  might  be  carried  on  in  England.  The  duke  of 
Ormond  was  the  person  fixed  upon  to  conduct  this  expedi- 
tion ;  and  he  obtained  from  the  Spanish  court  a  fleet  of  ten 
ships  of  war  and  transports,  having  on  board  six  thousand 
regular  troops,  with  arms  for  twelve  thousand  more.  18. 
But  fortune  was  still  as  unfavourable  aa  ever.  Having  set 
sail,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Cape  Finisterre,  he  was  encoun- 
tered  by  a  violent  storm,  which  disabled  his  fleet,  and  frus- 
trated the  expedition.  This  misfortune,  together  Vtth  the 
bad  success  of  the  Spanish  arms  in  Sicily,  and  other  parts 
of  Europe,  induced  Philip  to  wish  for  peace ;  and  he  at  last 
consented  to  sign  the  quadraple  alliance.  This  was  at  that 
time  thought  an  immense  acquisition,  but  England,  though 
•he  procured  the  ratification,  had  no  share  in  the  advantage 
of  the  treaty. 


SECTION  IV. 


1.  (A.D.  1721.)  It  was  about  this  time  that  one  John 
havr,  a  Scotchman,  had  cheated  France  by  erecting  a  com- 
pany under  the  name  of  the  Mississippi,  which  promised 
that  deluded  people  great  wealth,  but  which  ended  in  involv- 
ing the  French  nation  in  great  distress.  It  was  now  that 
the  people  of  England  were  deceived  by  a  project  entirely 
■imUar,  which  is  remembered  by  the  name  of  the  South 
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Sea  Scheme,  and  which  was  felt  long  after  by  fhousandB. 
2.  To  explain  this  as  concisely  as  possible,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  ever  since  the  revolution  under  king  William, 
the  government,  not  having  had  sufficient  supplies  granted 
by  parliament,  or  what  was  granted  requiring  time  to  be 
collected,  they  were  obliged  to  borrow  money  from  several 
different  companies  of  merchants,  and,  among  the  rest,  from 
that  company  which  traded  to  the  South  Sea*  The  South 
Sea  company  having  made  up  their  debt  to  the  government 
ten  millions,  instead  of  six  hundred  thousand  pounds,  which 
they  usually  received  as  interest,  were  satisfied  with  five 
hundred  Chousand  pounds. 

3.  It  was  in  this  situation  of  things  that  one  Blount,  who 
had  been  bred  a  scrivener,  and  was  possessed  of  all  the 
cunning  and  plausibility  requisite  for  such  an  undertaking, 
proposed  to  die  ministry,  in  the  name  of  the  South  SctL 
company,  to  buy  up  all  the  debts  of  the  different  companies 
of  merchants,  and  thus  to  become  the  sole  creditor  of  the 
state.  4.  The  terms  he  offered  to  government  were  ex- 
tremely advantageous.  The  South  Sea  company  was  to 
redeem  the  debts  of  the  nation  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
private  proprietors,  who  were  creditors  to  the  government, 
upon  whatever  terms  they  could  i^ree  on;  and  for  the 
interest  of  this  money,  which  they  had  thus  redeemed,  and 
taken  into  their  own  hands,  they  would  be  contented  to  be 
allowed  by  government,  for  six  years,  five  per  cent.  ;  then 
the  interest  should  be  reduced  to  four  per  cent. ;  and  should 
at  any  time  be  redeemable  by  parliament.  5.  But  now 
came  the  part  of  the  scheme  big  with  fraud  and  ruin.  As 
the  directors  of  the  South  Sea  company  could  not  of  them- 
selves be  supposed  to  possess  money  sufficient  to  buy  up  the 
debts  of  the  nation,  they  were  empowered  to  raise  it  by 
opening  a  subscription  to  a  scheme  for  trading  to  the  South 
Seas,  from  which  commerce  immense  ideal  advantages  were 
promised  by  the  cunning  directors,  and  still  greater  expected 
by  the  rapacious  credulity  of  the  people.  All  persons, 
therefore,  who  were  creditors  to  the  government,  were 
invited  to  come  in,  and  exchange  their  stocks  for  that  of  the 
South  Sea  company. 

6.  The  directors'  books  were  no  sooner  opened  for  the 
first  subscription,  than  crowds  came  to  make  the  exchange 
of  their  stock  for  South  Sea  stock.  The  delusion  was  art- 
fully continued  and  spread.  Subscriptions  in  a  very  few 
days  sold  for  double  the  price  they  had  been  bought  at 
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The  scheme  succeeded  eyen  beyond  the  projectors'  hope8» 
and  the  whole  nation  was  infected  with  a  spirit  oravaricious 
enterprise.  The  infatuation  prevailed ;  the  stock  increased 
to  a  surprising  degree,  ai^d  to  nearly  ten  times  the  value  of 
what  it  was  subscribed  for. 

7.  Afler  a  few  months,  however,  the  people  awoke  from 
their  dreams  of  riches,  and  found  that  all  the  advantages 
they  expected  were  merely  imaginary,  while  thousands  of 
families  were  involved  in  One  common  ruin. 

8.  The  principal  delinquents  were  punished  by  parlia- 
ment with  a  forfeiture  of  all  such  possessions  and  estates  as 
they  had  acquired  during  the  continuance  of  this  popular 
phrensy,  and  some  care  also  was  taken  to  redress  the  suf- 
ferers. The  discontents  occasioned  by  these  public  calami- 
ties once  more  gave  the  disaffected  party  hopes  of  succeed- 
ing. But  in  all  their  councils  they  were  weak,  divided,  and 
wavering. 

9  The  first  person  that  was  seized  upon  suspicion  was 
Francis  Atterbury,  bishop  of  Rochester,  a  prelate  long  ob- 
noxious to  the  present  government,  and  possessed  of  abilities 
to  render  him  formidable  to  any  ministry  he  opposed.     His 

Sapers  were  seized,  and  he  himself  confined  to  the  Tower. 
k>on  after  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  the  lord 
North  and  Grey,  and  some  others  of  inferior  rank,  were  ar- 
rested and  imprisoned.  Of  all  these,  however,  only  the 
bishop,  who  was  banished,  and  one  Mr.  Layer,  who  was 
hanged  at  Tyburn,  felt  the  severity  of  government,  the 
proofs  against  the  rest  amounting  to  no  convictive  evidence. 
10.  The  commons  about  this  time  finding  many  abuses 
had  crept  into  the  court  of  chancery,  which  either  impeded 
justice  or  rendered  it  venal,  they  resolved  to  impeach  the 
chancellor,  Thomas  earl  of  Macclesfield,  at  the  bar  of  the 
house  of  lords,  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  11. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  laborious  and  best  contested  trials 
in  the  annals  of  England.  The  trial  lasted  twenty  days. 
The  earl  proved,  that  the  sums  he  had  received  for  the  sale 
of  places  in  chancery  had  been  usually  received  by  former 
lord  chancellors ;  but  reason  fold  that  such  receipts  were 
contrary  to  strict  justice.  Equity,  therefore,  prevailed 
above  precedent ;  the  earl  was  convicted  of  fraudulent  prac- 
tices, and  condemned  to  a  fine  of  thirty  thousand  pounds, 
with  imprisonment  till  the  sum  should  be  paid,  which  was 
accordingly  discharged  about  six  weeks  after. 

13.  In  tliis  manner,  the  eormption,  venality,  and  avarioe 

3c2 


of  the  timeB  had  increased  with  Ibe  riches  and  luxury  of  the 
nation.  Commerce  introduced  fraud,  and  wealth  introduced 
prodigality. 

It  must  be  owned  that  the  parliament  made  eoae  new 
efibrls  to  check  the  progresi  of  vice  and  immorality,  which 
now  began  to  be  diffused  through  every  rank  of  life.  Bnt 
they  were  supported  neither  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
ministry,  nor  ^e  voice  of  the  people. 

13.  It  was  now  two  years  since  the  king  had  viaited  his 
electoral  dominions  of  Hanover.  He,  therefore,  soon  after 
the  breaking  up  of  the  parliament,  prepared  for  a  journey 
thither.  (A.  D.  1727.)  Having  appointed  a  regency  in  his 
absence,  he  embarked  for  Holland,  and  lay  upon  bis  land- 
ing at  a  little  town  called  Voet.  Next  day  he  proceeded 
on  his  journey,  and  in  two  days  more,  between  ten  and 
eleven  at  nighl,  arrived  at  Delden,  to  all  appearance  in  per- 
fect health.  14.  He  sapped  there  very  heartily,  and  conti- 
nued his  progress  early  the  next  morning,  but  between 
eight  and  nine  ordered  his  coach  to  stop.  It  being  per- 
ceived that  one  of  his  hands  lay  motionless,  Monsieur  Pa- 
brice,  who  had  formerly  been  servant  to  the  king  of  Swe- 
den, and  who  now  attended  king  George,  attempted  to 
quicken  the  circalation,  by  chasing  it  between  bis  hands. 
ID.  As  this  had  no  effect,  the  surgeon,  who  followed  on 
horseback,  was  called,  and  he  also  rubbed  it  with  epirits. 
Soon  after  the  king's  tongne  began  to  swell,  and  he  had  just 
strength  enough  to  bid  Uiem  hasten  to  Osnaburgh.  Then 
falling  insensibly  into  Fabrice's  arms,  he  never  recovered, 
bnt  expired  aboot  eleven  o'clock  the  next  rooming,  in  the 
sixtyHiighth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirteenth  of  his  reign. 
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and  power ;  and  they  were  not  averse  to  voting  away  thoio 
millions  which  he  permitted  them  so  liberally  to  share.       *' 

3.  As  such  a  tendency  in  him  naturally  produced  opposi- 
tion, he  was  possessed  of  a  most  phlegmatic  insensibility  to 
reproach,  and  a  calm  dispassionate  manner  of  reasoning 
upon  such  topics  as  he  desired  should  be  believed.  His 
discourse  was  fluent,  but  without  dignity,  and  his  manner 
convincing,  from  its  apparent  want  of  art. 

4.  The  Spaniards  were  the  first  nation  who  showed  the 
futility  of  the  treaties  of  the  former  reign  to  bind,  when  any 
advantage  was  to  be  produced  by  infraction.  The  people 
of  our  West  India  Islands  had  long  carried  on  an  illicit 
trade  with  the  subjects  of  Spain  upon  the  continent,  but 
whenever  detected,  were  rigorously  punished,  and  their 
cargoes  confiscated  to  the  crown.  5.  In  this  temerity  of 
adventure,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  vigilance  of  pursuit 
and  punishment  on  the  other,  it  must  oilmen  have  happened 
that  the  innocent  must  suffer  with  the  guilty,  and  many 
complaints  were  made,  perhaps  founded  in  justice,  that  the 
English  merchants  were  plundered  by  the  Spanish  king's 
vessels  apon  the  southern  coast  of  America,  as  if  they  had 
been  pirates. 

6.^  The  English  ministi'y,  unwilling  to  credit  every  report 
which  was  inflamed  by  resentment,  or  urged  by  avarice, 
expected  to  remedy  th^  evils  complained  of  by  their  favourite 
system  of  treaty,  and  in  the  mean  time  promised  the  nation 
redress.  At  length,  however,  the  complaints  became  more 
general,  and  the  merchants  remonstrated  by  petition  to  the 
house  of  commons,  who  entered  into  a  deliberation  on  the 
subject.  7.  They  examined  the  evidence  of  several  who 
had  been  unjustly  seized,  and  treated  with  great  cruelty. 
One  man,  the  master  of  a  trading  vessel,  had  been  used  by 
the  Spaniards  in  a  most  shocking  manner ;  he  gave  in  his 
evidence  with  great  precision,  informed  the  house  of  the 
manner  they  had  plundered  and  stripped  him,  of  their  cut- 
ting ofl*  his  ears,  and  their  preparing  to  put  him  to  death. 
**  I  then  looked  up,*'  said  he,  "  to  my  God  for  pardon,  and 
to  my  country  for  revenge.^ 

8.  These  accounts  raised  a  flame  among  the  people, 
which  it  was  neither  the  minister's  interest  nor  perhaps  that 
of  the  nation  to  indulge  ;  new  negotiations  were  set  oh 
foot,  and  new  mediators  offered  their  interposition.  A  treaty 
was  signed  at  Vienna,  between  the  emperor,  the  king  a€ 
Great  Britain,  and  the  king  of  Spain,  which  settled  the 
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j^ce  of  Europe  upon  its  fonner  footing,  and  pot  off  the 
threatening  war  for  a  time.  0.  By  this  treaty  the  king  of 
England  conceived  hopes  that  all  war  would  be  at  an  end. 
Don  Carlos,  upon  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Parma,  was,  by 
the  assistance  of  an  English  fleet,  put  in  peaceable  posses- 
sion of  Parma  and  Placentia,  while  six  thousand  Spaniards 
were  quietly  admitted,  and  quartered  in  the  dutchy  of  Tus- 
cany, to  secure  for  him  the  reversion  of  that  dukedom. 

10.  An  interval  of  peace  succeeded,  in  which  nothing 
remarkable  happened,  and  scarcely  any  contest  ensued,  ex- 
cept in  the  British  parliament,  where  the  disputes  between 
the  court  and  country  party  were  carried  on  with  unceasing 
animosity. 

11.  (A.D.  1731.)  A  socie^r  of  men,  in  this  interested 
age  of  seeming  benevolence,  had  united  themselves  into  a 
company,  by  the  name  of  the  Charitable  Corporation  ;  and 
their  professed  intention  was  to  lend  money  at  legal  interest 
to  the  poor,  upon  small  pledges,  and  to  persons  of  higher 
rank  upon  proper  security.  Their  capital  was  at  first  limited 
to  thirty  thousand  pounds,  but  they  afterwards  increased  it 
to  six  hundred  thousand.  12.  This  money  was  supplied 
by  subscription,  and  the  cafe  of  conducting  the  capital  was 
intrusted  in  a  proper  number  of  directors.  This  company 
having  continued  for  more  than  twenty  years,  the  cashier, 
George  Robinson,  member  for  Marlow,  and  the  warehouse- 
keeper,  John  Thompson,  disappeared  in  one  day.  Five 
hundred  thousand  pounds  of  capital  was  found  to  be  sunk 
and  embezzled  by  means  which  the  proprietors  could  not 
discover.  13.  They,  therefore,  in  a  petition,  represented 
to  the  house  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  defrauded, 
and  the  distress  to  which  many  of  the  petitioners  were  re- 
duced. A  secret  committee  being  appointed  to  examine 
into  this  grievance,  a  most  iniquitous  scene  of  fraud  was 
discovered,  which  had  been  carried  on  bv  Robinson  and 
Thompson,  in  concert  with  some  of  the  directors,  for  em- 
bezzling the  capital,  and  cheating  the  proprietors.  Many 
persons  of  rank  and  quality  were  concerned  in  this  infamous 
conspiracy ;  and  even  some  of  the  first  characters  in  the 
nation  did  not  escape  censure.  14.  A  spirit  of  avarice  and 
rapacity  infected  every  rank  of  life  about  this  time :  no  less 
than  six  members  of  parliament  were  expelled  for  the  most 
sordid  acts  of  knavery.  Sir  Robert  Sutton,  sir  Archibald 
Grant,  and  George  Robinson,  for  their  frauds  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Charitable  Corporation  scheme ;  Dennis  Bond 
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and  aerjeant  Birch,  for  a  fraudulent  sale  of  tbe-Iale  anforM- 
nate  earl  of  Der  went  water's  large  estate ;  and,  lastly,  John 
Ward,  of  Hacknejr,  for  forgery.  IB.  Luxury  had  given 
birth  to  prodigality,  and  that  was  the  parent  of  the  meanest 
arts  of  p      '    ■ 


SECTION  n. 


1.  (A..D.  1732.)  A  BCBSMB,  set  on  foot  by  sir  Robert 
Walpole,  soon  after  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  public, 
whicn  was  to  fix  a  general  excise.  The  minister  introduced 
it  into  the  houae,  by  going  into  detail  of  the  frauds  practised 
by  the  factors  in  London,  who  were  employed  by  ihe  Ame- 
rican planters  in  selling  their  tobacco.  2.  To  prevent  these 
frauds,  he  proposed,  that,  iostead  of  having  the  custom  levied 
in  the  ueu^  manner  upon  tobacco,  alt  hereafter  to  be  imported 
should  be  lodged  in  warehouses  appointed  for  that  purpose 
by  the  officers  of  the  crown;  that  it  should  from  thence  be 
sold,  upon  paying  the  duty  of  fourpence  a  pound,  when  the 
proprietor  found  a  purchaser.  3.  This  proposal  raised  a 
violent  ferment,  not  less  within  doors  than  without  It  was 
asserted  that  it  would  expose  the  factors  to  such  hardships, 
that  they  would  not  be  able  to  continue  their  trade,  and  that 
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such  a  scheme  would  not  even  prevent  the  frauds  complained 
of.  It  was  added,  that  a  number  of  additional  excisemen 
and  warehouse-keepers  would  thus  be  employed,  which 
would  at  Once  render  the  ministry  formidable,  and  the  people 
dependent.  4.  Such  were  the  arguments  made  use  of  to 
stir  up  the  citizens  to  oppose  this  law :  arguments  rather 
specious  than  solid,  since,  with  all  its  disadvantages,  the  tax 
upon  tobacco  would  thus  be  more  safely  and  expeditiously 
collected,  and  the  avenues  to  numberless  frauds  would  be 
shut  up.  The  people,  however,  were  raised  into  such  a  fer- 
ment, that  the  parliament-house  was  surrounded  with  mul- 
titudes, who  intimidated  the  ministry,  and  compelled  them 
to  drop  the  design.  The  miscarriage  of  the  bill  was  cele- 
brated with  public  rejoicings  in  London  and  Westminster, 
and  the  minister  was  burned  in  effigy  by  the  populace  of 
London. 

5.  Ever  since  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  Spaniards  in 
America  had  insulted  and  distressed  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  British  merchants  had  attempted  to  carry  on 
an  illicit  trade  in  their  dominions.  A  right  which  the  Eng- 
lish merchants  claimed  by  treaty,  of  cutting  logwood  in  the 
bay  of  Campeachy,  gave  them  frequent  opportunities  of 
pushing  in  contraband,  commodities  upon  the  continent ;  so 
that,  to  suppress  the  evil,  the  Spaniards  were  resolved  to  an- 
nihilate the  claim.  6.  This  liberty  of  cutting  logwood  had 
often  been  acknowledged,  but  never  clearly  ascertained ;  in 
all  former  treaties  it  was  considered  as  an  object  of  too  little 
importance  to  make  a  separate  article  in  any  negotiation. 
The  Spanish  vessels  appointed  for  proteeting  the  coast  con- 
tinued their  severities  upon  the  English  ;  many  of  the  sub- 
jects of  Britain  were  sent  to  dig  in  the  mines  of  Potosi,  and 
deprived  of  all  means  of  conveying  their  complaints  to  those 
who  might  send  them  redress.  7.  One  remonstrance  fol- 
lowed another  to  the  court  of  Madrid  of  this  violation  of 
treaty ;  but  the  only  answers  given  were  promises  of  inquiry, 
which  produced  no  reformation.  Our  merchants  complained 
loudly  of  these  outrages,  but  the  ministers  vainly  expected 
from  negotiations  that  redress  which  was  only  to  be  obtained 
by  arms. 

8.  The  fears  discovered  by  the  court  of  Great  Britain 
only  served  to  increase  the  insolence  of  the  enemy ;  and 
their  guard-ships  continued  to  seize  not  only  all  the  guilty, 
but  the  innocent,  whom  they  found  sailing  along  the  Spanish 
main.      At  last,  however,  the  complaints  of  the  English 
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merchants  were  loud  enough  to  interest  the  house  of  com- 
mons ;  their  letters  and  memorials  were  producedy  and  their 
grievances  enforced  by  council  at  the  bar  of  the  house.  0.  It 
was  soon  found  that  the  money  which  Spain  had  agreed  to 
pay  to  the  court  of  Great  Britain  was  withheld,  and  no  rea> 
son  assigned  for  the  delay.  The  minister,  therefore,  to  gratify 
the  general  ardour,  and  to  atone  for  his  former  deficiencies, 
assured  the  house  that  he  would  put  the  nation  in  a  condition 
for  war.  Soon  after,  letters  of  reprisal  were  granted  against 
the  Spaniards ;  and  this  being  on  both  sides  considered  as 
an  actual  conmiencement  of  hostilities,  both  diligently  set 
forward  their  armaments  by  sea  and  land.  10.  In  this 
threatening  situation,  the  French  minister  at  the  Hague  de- 
clared that  his  master  was  obliged  by  treaty  to  assist  the 
king  of  Spain  ;  so  diat  the  alliances,  which  but  twenty  years 
before  had  taken  place,  were^now  quite  reversed.  At  that 
time  France  and  England  were  combined  against  Spain ;  at 
present  France  and  Spain  were  united  against  England ; 
such  little  hopes  can  statesmen  place  upon  the  firmest  trea- 
ties, where  there  is  no  superior  power  to  compel  the  observ- 
ance. 

11.  (A.  D.  1739.)  A  rupture  between  England  and  Spain 
being  now  become  unavoidable,  the  people,  who  had  long 
clamoured  for  war,  began  to  feel  uncommon  alacrity  at  its 
approach ;  and  the  ministry,  finding  it  inevitable,  began  to 
be  as  earnest  in  preparation.  Orders  were  issued  for  aug- 
menting the  land  forces,  and  raising  a  body  of  marines. 
War  was  declared  with  proper  solemnity,  and  soon  after 
two  rich  Spanish  prizes  were  taken  in  the  Mediterranean. 
12.  Admiral  Vernon,  a  man  of  more  courage  than  expe- 
rience, of  more  confidence  than  skill,  was  sent  as  comman- 
der of  a  fieet  into  the  West  Indies,  to  distress  the, enemy  in 
that  part  of  the  globe.  He  had  asserted  in  the  house  of 
commons,  that  Porto  Bello,  a  fort  and  harbour  in  South 
America,  could  be  easily  destroyed,  and  that  he  himself 
would  undertake  to  reduce  it  with  six  ships  only.  18.  A 
project  which  appeared  so  wUd  and  impossible  was  ridiculed 
by  the  ministry ;  but  as  he  still  insisted  upon  the  proposal, 
they  complied  with  his  request,  hoping  that  his  want  of  suc- 
cess might  repress  the  confidence  of  his  party.  In  this,  how- 
ever, they  were  disappointed ;  for  with  six  ships  only  he 
attacked  and  demolished  all  the  fortifications  of  the  place, 
and  came  away  victorious  with  scarcely  the  loss  of  a  man. 
This  victory  was  magnified  at  home  in  all  the  strains  of 
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panegyric,  and  the  triumph  was  far  superior  to  the  value  of 
the  conquest. 

14.  While  vigorous  preparations  were  making  in  other 
departments,  a  squadron  of  ships  was  equipped  for  distress- 
ing the  enemy  in  the  South  S^as,  the  command  of  which 
was  given  to  commodore  Anson.  This  fleet  was  destined  to 
sail  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and,  steering  northwards 
along  the  coast  of  Chili  and  Peru,  to  co-operate  occasionally 
with  admiral  Vernon  across  the  isthmus  of  Darien.  The 
delays  and  mistakes  of  the  ministry  frustrated  that  part  of 
the  scheme,  which  was  originally  well  laid.  15.  When  it 
was  too  late  in  the  season,  the  commodore  set  out  with  five 
ships  of  the  line,  a  frigate,  and  two  smaller  ships,  with  ahout 
fourteen  hnndred  men.  Having  reached  the  coast  of  Brazil, 
he  refreshed  his  men  for  some  time  on  the  island  of  St. 
Catherine,  a  spot  that  enjoys  all  the  fruitfulness  and  verdure 
of  the  luxurious  tropical  climate.  From  thence  he  steered 
downward  into  the  cold  and  tempestuous  regions  of  the  south ; 
and  in  about  five  months  after,  meeting  a  terrible  tempest, 
he  doubled  Cape  Horn.  16.  By  this  time  his  fleet  was  dis* 
persed,  and  his  crew  deplorably  disabled  with  the  scurvy ; 
so  that  with  much  difliculty  he  gained  the  delightful  island 
of  Juan  Fernandez.  There  he  was  joined  by  one  ship,  and 
a  vessel  of  seven  guns.  From  thence  advancing  northward, 
he  landed  on  the  coast  of  Chili,  and  attacked  the  city  of 
Paita  by  night.  17.  In  this  bold  attempt  he  made  no  use 
of  his  shipping,  nor  even  disembarked  all  his  men  ;  a  few 
soldiers,  favoured  by  darkness,  sufficed  to  fill  the  whole 
town  with  terror  and  confusion.  The  governor  of  the  gar- 
rison, and  the  inhabitants,  fled  on  all  sides  ;  accustomed  to 
be  severe,  they  expected  severity.  In  the  mean  time  a 
small  body  of  the  English  kept  possession  of  the  town  for 
three  days,  stripping  it  of  treasures  and  merchandise  to  a 
considerable  amount,  and  then  setting  it  on  fire. 
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1.  (A.D.  1740.)  Soon  after,  this  small  squadron  advanced 
as  far  as  Panama,  situated  on  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  great  American  continent.  The  com- 
modore now  placed  all  his  hopes  in  taking  one  of  those 
valuable  Spanish  ships  which  trade  from  the  Philippine 
islands  to  Mexico.  Not  above  one  or  two  at  the  most  of 
these  immensely  rich  ships  went  from  one  continent  to  the 
other  in  a  year ;  they  were,  therefore,  very  large,  in  order 
to  carry  a  sufficiency  of  treasure,  and  proportionably  strong 
to  defend  it.  2.  In  hopes  of  meeting  with  one  of  these,  the 
commodore,  with  his  little  fleet,  traversed  the  Pacific  Ocean ; 
but  the  scurvy  once  more  visiting  his  crew,  several  of  his 
men  died,  and  almost  all  were  disabled.  In  this  exigence, 
having  brought  all  his  men  into  one  vessel,  and  set  Are  to 
another,  he  steered  for  the  island  of  Tinian,  which  lies 
about  halfway  between  the  new  world  and  the  old.  3.  In 
this  charming  abode  he  continued  for  some  time,  till  his 
men  recovered  their  health,  and  his  ship  was  refitted  for 
sailing. 

Thus  refitted,  he  set  forward  for  China,  where  he  laid  in 
proper  stores  for  once  more  traversing  back  that  immense 
ocean,  in  which  he  had  before  suffered  such  incredible  dif- 
ficulties. 4.  Having  accordingly  taken  some  Dutch  and 
Indian  sailors  on  board,  he  again  steered  towards  America, 
and  at  length,  after  various  toils,  discovered  the  Spanish  gal- 
leon he  had  so  long  and  ardently  expected.  This  vessel 
was  built  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  war  as  for  merchandise. 
It  mounted  sixty  guns  and  five  hundred  men,  while  the 
crew  of  the  commodore  did  not  amount  to  half  that  number. 
5.  However,  the  victory  was  on  the  side  of  the  English, 
and  they  returned  home  with  their  prize,  which  was  esti- 
mated at  three  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand  popnds  ster- 
ling, while  the  different  captures  that  had  been  made  before 
amounted  to  as  much  more.    Thus,  after  a  voyage  of  three 
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years,  conducted  with  astonishing  perseverance  and  intre* 
pidity,  the  public  sustained  the  loss  of  a  noble  fleet,  but  a 
few  individuals  became  possessed  of  immense  riches. 

6.  In  the  mean  time  the  English  conducted  other  opera* 
tions  against  the  enemy  with  amazing  activity.  When 
Anson  set  out,  it  was  with  a  design  of  acting  a  subordinate 
part  to  a  formidable  armament  designed  for  the  coast  of  New 
Spain,  consisting  of  twenty-nine  ships  of  the  line,  and  almost 
an  equal  number  of  frigates,  furnished  with  all  kinds  of 
warlike  stores,  nearly  fifteen  thousand  seamen,  and  as 
many  land-forces.  Never  was  a  fleet  more  completely 
equipped,  nor  never  had  the  nation  more  sanguine  hopes  of 
success.  Lord  Cathcart  was  appointed  to  command  the 
land-forces;  but  he  dying  on  the  passage,  the  command 
devolved  upon  genersd  Wentworth,  whose  abilities  were 
supposed  to  be  unequal  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him. 

7.  When  the  forces  were  landed  at  Garthagena,  they 
erected  a  battery,  with  which  they  made  a  breach  in  the 
principal  fort,  while  Vernon,  who  commanded  the  fleet, 
sent  a  number  of  ships  into  the  harbour  to  divide  the  fire  of 
the  enemy,  and  to  co-operate  with  the  army  on  shore.  8. 
The  breach  being  deemed  practicable,  a  body  of  troops 
were  commanded  to  storm  ;  but  the  Spaniards  deserted  the 
forts,  which,  if  possessed  of  courage,  they  might  have  de- 
fended with  success.  The  troops,  upon  gaining  this  advan- 
tage, were  advanced  a  good  deal  nearer  the  city  ;  but  there 
they  met  a  much  greater  opposition  than  they  had  expected. 
0.  It  was  found,  or  at  least  asserted,  that  the  fleet  could  not 
lie  near  enough  to  batter  the  town,  and  that  nothing  re- 
mained but  to  attempt  one  of  the  forts  by  scaling.  The 
leaders  of  the  fleet  and  the  army  began  mutually  to  accuse 
each  other,  each  asserting  the  probability  of  what  the  other 
denied.  At  length,  Wentworth,  stimulated  by  the  admiral's 
reproach,  resolved  to  try  the  dangerous  experiment,  and 
ordered  that  fort  St.  Lazare  should  be  attempted  by  scalade. 
10.  Nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate  than  this  undertak- 
ing ;  the  forces  marching  up  to  the  attack,  the  guides  were 
slain,  and  they  mistook  their  way.  Instead  of  attempting 
the  weakest  part  of  the  fort,  they  advanced  to  where  it 
was  the  strongest,  and  where  they  were  exposed  to  the  fire 
of  the  town.  Colonel  Grant,  who  commanded  the  grena- 
diers, was  killed  in  the  beginning.  11.  Soon  after  it  was 
found  that  their  scaling  ladders  were  too  short ;  the  officers 
were  perplexed  for  want  of  orders,  and  the  troops  stood  ex- 
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posed  to  the  whole  fire  of  the  enemy^  without  knowings  how 
to  proceed.  After  bearing  a  dreadfal  fire  for  some  hours 
with  great  intrepidity,  they  at  length  retieated,  leaving  six 
hundred  men  dead  on  the  spot  12.  The  terrors  of  the 
climate  soon  began  to  be  more  dreadful  than  those  of  war ; 
the  rainy  season  came  on  with  such  violence,  that  it  was 
impossiUe  for  the  troops  to  continue  ensamped;  and  the 
mortality  of  the  season  now  began  to  attack  them  in  all  its 
frightful  varieties.  To  these  calamities,  sufficient  to  quell 
any  enterprise,  was  added  the  dissension  between  the  land 
and  sea  commanders,  who  blamed  each  other  for  every 
failure,  and  became  frantic  with  mutual  recrimination.  They 
only,  therefore,  at  last,  could  be  brought  to  agree  in  one 
mortifying  measure,  which  was  to  re-embark  the  troops, 
and  withdraw  them  as  quickly  as  possible  firom  this  scene  of 
slaughter  and  contagion. 

13.  This  fatal  miscarriage,  which  tarnished  the  British 
glory,  was  no  sooner  known  in  England,  than  the  kingdom 
was  filled  with  murmurs  and  discontent.  The  loudest  burst 
of  indignation  was  directed  at  the  minister;  and  they  who 
once  praised  him  for  success  he  did  not  merit,  condemned 
him  now  for  a  failure  of  which  he  was  guiltless. 

14.  (A.D.  1741.)  The  minister,  finding  the  indignation 
of  the  house  of  commons  turned  against  him,  tried  every  art 
to  break  that  confederacy,  which  he  knew  he  had  not 
strength  to  oppose.  The  resentment  of  the  people  had  been 
raised  against  him  to  an  extravagant  height ;  and  their  lead- 
ers taught  them  to  expect  very  signal  Justice  on  their  sup- 
posed oppressor.  At  length,  finding  his  post  untenable,  he 
declared  he  would  never  sit  more  in  that  house ;  the  next 
day  the  king  adjourned  both  houses  of  pariiament  for  a  few 
days,  and  in  the  interim  sir  Robert  Walpole  was  created  eari 
of  Orford,  and  resigned  all  his  employments. 

15.  But  the  pleasure  of  his  defeat  was  but  of  short  dura- 
tion ;  it  soon  appeared  that  those  who  declared  most  loudly 
for  the  liberty  of  the  people,  had  adopted  new  measures 
with  their  new  employments.  The  new  converts  were 
branded  as  betrayers  of  the  interests  of  their  country ;  but 
particularly  the  resentment  of  the  people  fell  upon  Pulteney, 
earl  of  Bath,  who  had  long  declaimed  against  that  very 
conduct  he  now  seemed  earnest  to  pursue.  16.  He  had 
been  the  idol  of  the  people,  and  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  champions  that  had  ever  defended  the  cause 
of  freedom;  but  allured,  perhaps,  with  the  hope  of  go- 
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Teraing  in  Walpoie's  place,  he  wu  contentBd  to  gire  np  his 
popularity  for  ambition.  Tho  king,  howeToi,  treated  him 
with  that  neglect  which  he  merited;  he  waa  laid  aaide  for 
life,  and  continued  a  wretched  aurviroT  of  all  hia  fonnei 
importance. 


SECTION  IV. 

1.  (A.  D.  1740.)  Thk  emperor  dying  in  the  year  1740, 
Ihe  French  began  to  think  this  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
exerting  their  ambition  once  more.  Regardlesa  of  treatiea, 
particulariy  that  called  the  Pragmatic  aanction,  by  which 
the  reveraion  of  all  the  late  enpeTOr'a  dominions  was  set- 
tled upon  his  daughter,  they  caused  the  elector  of  Bavaria 
to  be  crowned  emperor.  Thus  the  queen  of  Hungary, 
daughter  to  Charles  the  Sixth,  descended  from  an  illustrious 
line  of  emperors,  saw  herself  stripped  of  her  inheritance, 
and  left  for  a  whole  year  deserted  by  all  Europe,  and  without 
any  hopes  of  succour.  2.  She  had  scarcely  closed  her 
bther's  eyes,  when  she  lost  Silesia,  by  an  irruption  of  the 
young  king  of  Prussia,  who  seized  the  opportunity  of  her 
defenceless  state  to  renew  his  ancient  pretensions  to  that 
province,  of  which  it  must  be  owned  his  ancestors  had  been 
nnjustly  deprived.  France,  Saxony,  and  Bavaria  attacked 
the  rest  of  her  dominions  ;  England  was  the  only  ally  that 
seemed  willing  to  espouse  her  helpless  condition.  Sardinia 
and  Holland  soon  after  came  to  her  aasistanee,  and  last  of  all 
Russia  acceded  to  a  union  in  her  favour. 

8.  It  may  now  be  demanded  what  cause  Britain  had  to 
intermeddle  in  those  continental  schemes.  It  can  only  be 
aoswered,  that  the  interests  of  Hanover,  and  the  security 
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of  that  eleetonte,  depended  upon  nicely  balancing  the  dii^ 
ferent  interests  of  the  empire;  and  the  English  ministry 
were  willing  to  gratify  the  king. 

4.  Accordingly  the  king  sent  a  body  of  English  forces 
into  the  Netherlands,  which  he  had  augmented  by  sixteen 
thousand  Hanoverians,  to  make  a  diversion  upon  the  do- 
minions of  France,  in  the  queen  of  Hungary's  favour ;  and 
by  the  assistance  of  these  the  queen  of  Hungary  soon  began 
to  turn  the  scale  of  victory  on  her  side.  5.  The  French 
were  driven  out  of  Bohemia.  Her  general,  prince  Charles, 
at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  invaded  the  dominions  of  Ba- 
varia. Her  rival,  the  nominal  emperor,  was  obliged  to  fly 
before  her ;  and  being  abandoned  by  his  allies,  and  stripped 
of  even  his  hereditary  dominions,  retired  to  Frankfort,  where 
he  lived  in  obscurity. 

6.  (A.  D.  1743.)  The  French,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
junction  of  the  Austrian  and  British  forces,  assembled  an 
army  of  sixty  thousand  men  on  the  river  Mayne  under  the 
command  of  marshal  Noailles,  who  posted  his  troops  upon 
the  east  side  of  that  river.  The  British  forces,  to  the  num- 
ber of  forty  thousand,  pushed  forward  on  the  other  side  into 
a  country  where  they  found  themselves  entirely  destitute  of 
provisions,  the  French  having  cut  off  all  means  of  their 
being  supplied.  7.  The  king  of  England  arrived  at  the 
camp  while  his  army  was  in  this  deplorable  situation; 
wherefore  he  resolved  to  penetrate  forward  to  join  twelve 
thousand  Hanoverians  and  Hessians,  who  had  reached 
Hanau.  With  this  view  he  decamped ;  but  before  his  army 
had  reached  three  leagues,  he  found  the  enemy  had  enclosed 
him  on  every  side,  near  a  villaffe  caBed  Dettingen. 

6.  Nothing  now  presented  Uiemselves  but  the  most  mor- 
tifying prospects.  If  he  fought  the  enemy,  it  must  be  at  the 
greatest  disadvantage ;  if  he  continued  inactive,  there  was  a 
certainty  of  being  starved ;  and  a  retreat  for  all  was  impos- 
sible. The  impetuosity  of  the  French  troops  saved  his 
whole  army.  They  passed  a  defile,  which  they  should 
have  been  contented  to  guard :  and,  under  the  command  of 
the  duke  of  Orammont,  their  horse  charged  the  English 
foot  with  great  fury.  They  were  received  with  intrepidity 
and  resolution ;  so^that  they  were  obliged  to  give  way,  and 
repass  the  Mayne  with  precipitation,  with  the  loss  of  five 
thousand  men. 

9.  Meanwhile  the  French  went  on  with  vigour  on  every 
side.  They  projected  an  invasion  of  England ;  and  Charles^ 
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the  son  of  the  old  pretender,  departed  from  Rome,  in  the 
disguise  of  a  Spanish  courier,  for  Paris,  where  he  had  an 
audience  of  the  French  king. 

10.  The  family  had  long  heen  the  dopes  of  France  ;  but 
it  was  thought  at  present  there  were  serious  resolutions 
formed  in  their  favour.  The  troops  destined  for  the  expedi- 
tion amounted  to  fifteen  thousand  men ;  preparations  were 
made  for  embarking  them  at  Dunkirk,  and  some  of  the  ports 
nearest  to  England,  under  the  eye  of  the  young  pretender. 
11.  The  duke  de  Roquefeuille,  with  twenty  ships  of  the 
line,  was  to  see  them  safely  landed  in  England ;  and  the  fa- 
mous count  Saxe  was  to  command  them  when  put  on  shore. 
Bat  the  whole  project  was  disconcerted  by  the  appearance 
of  sir  John  Norris,  who,  with  a  superior  fleet,  made  up  to 
attack  them.  The  French  fleet  was  thus  obliged  to  put 
back  ;  a  very  hard  gale  of  wind .  damaged  their  transports 
beyond  redress ;  and  the  French,  now  frustrated  in  their 
scheme  of  a  sudden  descent,  thought  fit  openly  to  declare  war. 

12.  The  French,  therefore,  entered  upon  the  war  with 
great  alacrity.  They  besieged  Fribourg,  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  succeeding  campaign  invested  the  strong  city  of 
Tournay.  Although  the  allies  were  inferior  in  number,  and 
although  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  yet  they 
resolved,  if  possible,  to  save  the  city  by  hazarding  a  battle. 
They  accordingly  marched  against  the  enemy,  and  took  post 
in  sight  of  the  French,  who  were  encamped  on  an  eminence, 
the  village  of  St  Antoine  on  the  right,  a  wood  on  the  left, 
and  the  town  of  Fontenoy  before  them.  13.  This  advan- 
tageous situation  did  not  repress  the  ardour  of  the  English, 
who  began  the  attack  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and, 
pressing  forward,  bore  down  all  opposition.  They  were 
for  nearly  an  hour  victorious,  and  confident  of  success,  while 
Saxe,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who  commanded  the  French  army, 
was  at  that  time  sick  of  the  same  disorder  of  which  he  after- 
wards died.  However,  he  was  carried  about  to  all  the  posts 
in  a  litter,  and  assured  his  attendants  that,  notwithstanding 
all  unfavourable  appearances,  the  day  was  his  own.  14. 
A  eolomn  of  the  En^ish,  wituout  any  command,  but  by 
mere  mechanical  courage,  had  advanced  upon  the  enemy's 
lines,  which,  opening,  formed  an  avenue  on  each  side  to  re- 
ceive them.  It  was  then  that  the  French  artillery  on  the 
three  sides  began  to  play  on  this  forlorn  body,  which,  though 
they  continued  for  a  long  time  unshaken,  were  obliged  at 
last  to  retreat* 


15.  This  waa  ooe  of  (he  moat  Uoodj  batdea  that  had 
beea  fought  io  thia  age  ;  the  allies  left  on  &e  field  nearly 
twelve  IhooMnd  meo,  and  the  French  bought  their  nctoiy 
Tith  neariy  an  equal  nnmber  of  ilain. 


SECTION  V. 

1.  (A.D.  1745.)  But  though  bad  miccesa  attended  the 
Briliih  anna  by  land  and  lea,  yet  these  being  distant  evils, 
the  English  seemed  only  to  complain  from  hononrable  mo- 
tives, and  murmured  at  distresaes  of  which  they  had  but  a 
very  remote  prospect.  A  civil  war  was  now  going  to  be 
kindled  in  their  own  dominions,  which  mixed  terrors  with 
their  complaints  ;  and  which,  while  it  increased  their  peF- 
plexities,  only  cemented  their  unioo. 

2.  It  was  at  this  period  that  the  son  of  the  old  pretender 
resolved  to  make  an  efiort  for  gaining  the  British  crown. 
Charles  Edward,  the  adventurer  in  question,  had  been  bred 
in  a  laxuriouB  court  without  partaking  of  its  eSeminacy, 
He  was  enterprising  and  ambilious  ;  but,  either  from  inex- 
perience or  natural  inability,  utterly  unequal  to  the  bold  un- 
dertaking. He  was  long  flattered  by  the  rash,  the  auperati- 
tioiis,  and  the  needy :  he  was  taught  to  believe  that  the 
kingdom  was  ripe  for  a  revolt,  and  that  it  could  no  longer 
bear  the  immense  load  of  taxes  with  which  it  was  burdened. 
8.  Being  now,  therefore,  furnished  with  some  money,  and 
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with  8tiQ  larger  promises  from  France,  who  famied  his  am- 
bitioiiy  he  embarked  for  Scotland  on  board  a  small  frigate, 
accompanied  hj  the  marquis  of  Tullibardine,  sir  Thomas 
Sheridan,  and  a  few  other  desperate  adventurers.  Thus, 
for  the  conqoestof  the  whole  British  empire,  he  only  brought 
with  him  seven  officers,  and  arms  for  two  thousand  men. 

4.  The  boldness  of  this  enterprise  astonished  all  Europe. 
It  awakened  the  fears  ofthe  pusillanimous,  the  ardour  of  the 
brave*  and  the  pity  of  the  wise.  But  by  this  time  the  young 
adventurer  was  arrived  at  Perth,  where  the  unnecessary  ce* 
remony  was  performed  of  proclaiming  his  ikther  king  of 
Great  Britain.  5.  From  thence,  descending  with  his  forces 
from  the  mountains,  they  seemed  to  gather  as  they  went  for- 
ward  ;  and,  advancing  to  Edinburgh,  they  entered  that  city 
without  opposition.  There  again  tiie  pageantry  of  procla* 
mation  was  performed  ;  and  £ere  he  promised  to  dissolve 
the  union,  which  was  considered  as  one  of  the  grievances 
of  the  country.  However,  the  castle  of  that  city  still  held 
out,  and  he  was  unprovided  with  cannon  to  besiege  it. 

6.  In  the  mean  time,  sir  John  Cope,  who  had  pursued 
the  rebels  through  the  Highlands,  but  had  declined  meeting 
them  in  their  descent,  being  now  reinforeed  by  two  regi- 
ments of  dragoons,  resolved  to  mareh  towards  Edinburgh, 
and  give  the  enemy  battle.  The  young  adventurer,  whose 
forces  were  rather  superior,  though  undisciplined,  attacked 
him  near  Preston-pans,  about  twelve  miles  from  the  capital, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  put  him  and  his  troops  to  flight.  7. 
This  victory  cost  the  king  colonel  Gardiner  and  five  hun- 
dred men;  and  had  the  pretender  taken  advantage  of  the 
ffeneral  consternation  which  ensued,  and  marehed  directly 
for  England,  the  consequence  might  have  been  fatal  to  free- 
dom. But  he  was  amused  by  the  promise  of  succours  which 
never  came  ;  and  thus  induced  to  remain  at  Edinburgh,  to 
enjoy  the  triumphs  of  an  unimportant  victory,  and  to  be 
treated  as  a  monarch. 

8.  While  the  young  pretender  was  thus  trifling  away  his 
time  at  Edinburgh  (for,  in  dangerous  enterprises  (felay  is  but 
defeat),  the  ministry  of  Great  Britain  took  every  precaution  to 
oppose  him  with  success.  Six  thousand  Dutch  troops,  that 
had  come  over  to  the  assistance  of  the  crown,  were  despatch- 
ed northward,  under  the  command  of  general  Wade.  The 
dake  of  Cumberiand  soon  after  arrived  from  Flandeta,  and 
was  followed  by  another  detachment  of  dragoons  and  in- 
fantry, well   disciplined*  and  inured  to  action.    Besides 
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thesei  volunteers  offered  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
every  county  exerted  a  vigorous  spirit  of  indignation  both 
against  the  ambition,  the  religion,  and  the  allies  of  the  young 
pretender. 

0.  However,  he  had  been  bred  in  a  school  that  taught  him 
maxims  very  different  from  those  that  then  prevailed  in 
England.  Though  he  might  have  brought  civil  war,  and  all 
the  calamities  attending  it  with  him,  into  the  kingdom,  he 
had  been  taught  that  Uie  assertion  of  his  right  was  a  duty 
incumbent  upon  him,  and  the  altering  the  constitution,  and 
perhaps  the  religion  of  his  ^country,  an  object  of  laudable 
ambition.  10.  Thus  animated,  he  went  forward  with  vi- 
gour ;  and  having,  upon  frequent  consultations  with  his  offi- 
cers, come  to  a  resolution  of  making  an  irruption  into  Eng- 
land, he  entered  the  country  by  &e  western  border,  and 
invested  Carlisle,  which  surrendered  in  less  than  three  days. 
He  there  found  a  considerable  quantity  of  arms,  and  there 
too  he  caused  his  father  to  be  proclaimed  king. 

11.  General  Wiide,  being  apprized  of  his  progress,  ad- 
vanced across  the  country  from  the  opposite  shore  ;  but  re- 
ceiving intelligence  that  the  enemy  was  two  days'  march 
before  him,  he  retired  to  his  former  station.  The  young 
pretender,  thus  unopposed,  resolved  to  penetrate  farther  into 
the  kingdom,  having  received  assurances  from  France  that 
a  considerable  body  of  troops  would  be  landed  on  the  south- 
em  coasts,  to  make  a  diversion  in  his  favour.  12.  He  was 
flattered  also  with  the  hopes  of  beingjoined  by  a  considera- 
ble number  of  malecontents  as  he  passed  forward,  and  that 
his  army  would  increase  on  his  march.  Accordingly,  leav- 
ing a  small  garrison  in  Carlisle,  which  he  should  rather  have 
left  defenceless,  he  advanced  to  Penrith,  marching  on  foot 
in  a  Highland  dress,  and  continued  his  irruption  till  he  came 
to  Manchester,  .where  he  established  his  head-quarters. 

13.  He  was  there  joined  by  about  two  hundred  English, 
who  were  formed  into  a  regiment,  under  the  command  of  co- 
lonel Townley.  From  thence  he  pursed  his  march  to  Derby, 
intendinff  to  go  by  the  way  of  Chester  into  Wales,  where 
he  hoped  to  be  joined  by  a  great  number  of  followers  ;  but 
the  factions  among  his  own  chiefs  prevented  his  proceeding 
to  that  part  of  the  kingdom. 

16.  He  was  by  this  time  advanced  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  the  capital,  which  was  filled  with  perplexity  and 
consternation.  Had  he  proceeded  in  his  career  with  that 
expedition  which  he  had  hitherto  used,  he  might  have  made 
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himself  master  of  the  meiropolis,  where  he  would  certainly 
have  been  joined  by  a  considerable  number  of  his  well- 
wishera,  who  waited  impaiienily  for  his  approach. 
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1.  TA-D.  1740.)  In  the  mean  time  the  kin^  resolTed  to 
take  l&e  field  in  person.  But  he  found  safety  from  the 
discontents  which  now  began  to  prevail  in  the  pretender's 
army.  In  fact,  he  was  but  the  nominal  leader  of  his  forces  ; 
as  his  generals,  the  chief  of  the  highland  clans,  were,  from 
their  education,  ignorant,  and  averse  to  subordination.  They 
had  from  the  beginning  began  to  embrace  opposite  sysleras 
of  operation,  and  to  contend  with  each  other  for  pro'cmi- 
nence ;  but  they  seemed  now  unanimous  in  returning  to 
their  own  country  once  more. 

3.  The  rebels  accordingly  effected  their  retreat  to  Carlisle 
without  any  loss,  and  from  thence  crossed  the  rivers  Eden 
snd  Solway,  into  Scotland.  In  these  marches,  however, 
they  preserved  all  the  rules  of  war  ;  they  abstained  in  a 
great  measure  from  plunder ;  they  levied  contributions  on 
ihe  towns  as  they  passed  along ;  and  with  unaccountable 
caution  left  a  garrison  at  Carlisle,  which  shortly  al^r  was 
obliged  to  surrender  to  the  dnke  of  Cumberland  at  discre- 
tion, to  the  number  of  four  hundred  men. 

3-  The  pretender  being  returned  to  Scotland,  he  proceed- 
ed to  Glasgow,  from  which  city  he  exacted  severe  contribu- 
tions. He  advanced  from  thence  to  Stirling,  where  he  was 
joined  by  lord  Lewis  Gordon,  at  the  head  of  some  farces. 
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which  had  been  assembled  in  hit  absence.  Other  clans,  to 
the  number  of  two  thousand,  came  in  likewise  ;  and  fitnn 
some  supplies  of  money  which  he  received  from  Spain,  and 
from  some  skirmishes,  in  which  he  was  successful  against 
the  royalists,  his  affairs  began  to  wear  a  more  promisinf  as- 
pect. 4.  Being  joined  by  lord  Drummond,  he  invested  the 
castle  of  Stirling,  commanded  by  general  Blakeney ;  but  the 
rebel  forces,  being  unused  to  sieges,  consumed  much  time  to 
no  purpose.  It  was  during  this  attempt  that  general  Haw* 
ley,  who  commanded  a  considerable  body  of  forces  near 
Edinburgh,  undertook  to  raise  the  siege,  and  advanced  to- 
wards the  rebel  army  as  far  as  Falkirk.  After  two  days 
spent  in  mutually  examining  each  other*s  strength,  the  re- 
beb  being  ardent  to  engage,  were  led  on,  in  full  spirits,  to 
attack  the  king*s  army.  6.  The  pretender,  who  was  in  the 
front  line,  gave  the  signal  to  engage,  and  the  first  fire  put 
Hawley's  forces  into  confusion.  The  horse  retreated  with 
precipitation,  and  fell  upon  their  own  infantry ;  while  the 
-  rebeb  following  up  the  blow,  the  greatest  part  of  the  royal 
army  fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation.  They  retired  in 
confusion  to  Edinburgh,  leaving  the  conquerors  in  posses- 
sion of  their  tents,  their  artillery,  and  the  field  of  battle. 

Thus  far  the  affairs  of  the  rebel  army  seemed  not  unpros* 
perous ;  but  here  was  an  end  of  all  their  triumphs.  The 
duke  of  Cumberland,  at  that  time  the  favourite  of  the  Eng* 
lish  army,  had  been  recalled  from  Flanders,  and  put  him* 
self  at  the  head  of  the  troops  at  Edinburgh,  which  consisted  of 
about  fourteen  thousand  men.  7.  With  these  he  advanced 
to  Aberdeen,  where  he  was  joined  by  several  of  the  Scotch 
nobilitv,  attached  to  the  house  of  Hanover ;  and  having 
revived  the  drooping  spirits  of  his  army,  he  resolved  to  find 
out  the  enemy,  who  retreated  at  his  approach.  Afler  having 
refreshed  his  troops  at  Aberdeen  for  some  time,  he  renewed 
his  march,  and  in  twelve  days  he  came  up  to  the  banks  of 
the  deep  and  rapid  river  Spey.  This  was  the  place  where 
the  rebels  might  have  disputed  his  passage,  but  they  lost 
every  advantage  in  disputing  with  each  other.  8.  They 
seemed  now  totally  void  of  all  counsel  and  subordination, 
without  conduct,  and  without  unanimity.  AfWr  a  variety 
of  contests  among  each  other,  they  resolved  to  wait  their 
pursuers  upon  the  plains  of  Culloden,  a  place  about  nine 
miles  distant  from  Inverness,  embosomed  in  hills,  except  on 
that  side  which  was  open  to  the  sea.  There  they  drew  up 
in  order  of  battle,  to  the  number  of  eight  thousand  men,  in 
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three  di?i8ioii8,  supplied  with  some  pieces  of  artillery,  ill 
manned  and  served. 

9.  The  battle  began  about  one  o*clock  in  the  aAemoon ; 
the  cannon  of  the  king's  army  did  dreadful  execution  amouff 
the  rebels,  while  theirs  was  totally  unserviceable.  One  of 
the  great  errors  in  all  the  pretender's  warlike  measures,  was 
his  subjecting  wild  and  undisciplined  troops  to  the  forms  of 
artful  war,  and  thus  repressing  their  native  ardour,  from 
which  alone  he  could  hope  for  success.  10.  After  they  had 
kept  in  their  ranks  and  withstood  the  Enfflish  fire  for  some 
time,  they  at  length  became  impatient  for  closer  engagement; 
and  about  five  hundred  of  them  made  an  irruption  upon  the 
left  wing  of  the  enemy  with  their  accustomed  ferocity. 
The  first^ine  being  disordered  by  this  onset,  two  battalions 
advanced  to  support  it,  and  galled  the  enemy  with  a  terrible 
close  dispharge.  11.  At  the  same  time  the  dragoons,  under 
Hawley,  and  the  Argyleshire  militia,  pulling  down  a  park 
wall  feebly  defended,  fell  among  them,  sword  in  hand,  with 
great  slaughter.  In  less  than  thirty  minutes  they  were 
totally  routed,  and  the  field  covered  with  their  wounded 
and  slain,  to  the  number  of  three  thousand  men.  The 
French  troops  on  the  left  did  not  fire  a  shot,  but  stood  inao* 
tive  during  the  engagement,  and  afterwards  surrendered 
themselves  prisoners  of  war.  12.  An  entire  body  of  the 
elans  marched  off  the  field  in  order,  while  the  rest  were 
routed  with  great  slaughter,  and  their  leaders  obliged  with 
reluctance  to  retire.  Civil  war  is  in  itself  terrible,  but  much 
more  so  when  heightened  by  unnecessary  cruelty.  How 
guilty  soever  an  enemy  may  be,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  brave 
soldier  to  remember  that  he  is  only  to  fight  an  opposer,  and 
not  a  suppliant.  13.  The  victory  was  in  every  respect 
decisive,  and  humanity  to  the  conquered  would  have  ren- 
dered it  glorious.  But  little  mercy  was  shown  here ;  the 
conquerors  were  seen  to  refuse  quarter  to  the  wounded,  the 
unarmed,  the  defenceless ;  some  were  slain  who  were  only 
excited  by  curiosity  to  become  spectators  of  the  combat, 
and  soldiers  were  seen  to  anticipate  the  base  employment  of 
the  executioner.  14.  The  duke,  immediately  after  the 
action,  ordered  six-and-thirty  deserters  to  be  executed. 
The  conquerors  spread  terror  wherever  ihej  came ;  and, 
after  a  short  space,  the  whole  country  round  was  one  dread* 
fnl  scene  of  plunder,  slaughter,  and  desolation  ;  justice  was 
forgotten,  and  vengeance  assumed  the  name. 
29  2b2 
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SECTION  VIL 

1.  (A.D.  1740.)  In  thia  mulner  were  bluted  all  the 
hopes  and  all  the  ambitioD  of  the  young  adventurer ;  ooe 
■hort  hour  deprived  him  of  imaginary  thrones  and  sceptrea, 
•nd  reduced  him  from  a  nominal  king  to  a  distressed,  forlorn 
outcast,  shunned  by  all  mankind  except  thoae  who  sought 
his  destruction.  To  the  good  and  the  brave,  subsequent 
distress  often  atones  for  former  guilt;  and  while  reason 
would  speak  for  punishment,  our  hearts  plead  for  mercy. 
3.  ImmediBlely  aAer  the  engagement,  he  fled  away  with  a 
captain  of  Fiti-james's  cavalry,  and,  when  their  horses 
were  fatigued,  they  both  alighted,  and  separately  sought 
for  safety.  He  for  some  days  wandered  in  this  country, 
naturally  wild,  but  now  rendered  more  formidable  by  war, 
a  wretched  spectator  of  all  those  horrors  which  were  the 
result  of  his  ill- grounded  ambition. 

3.  There  is  a  striking  similitude  between  his  adventarei 
and  those  of  Charles  the  Second  upon  his  escape  from 
Worcester.  He  sometimes  found  refuge  in  caves  and 
cottages,  without  attendants,  and  dependent  on  the  wretched 
natives,  who  could  pity,  but  not  relieve  him.  Sometimes 
he  lay  in  forcBta,  with  one  or  two  companions  of  his  dis- 
tress, coniinnally  pursued  by  the  troops  of  the  conqueror, 
as  there  was  a  reward  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  offered 
for  taking  him  dead  or  alive.  4.  Sheridan,  an  Irish  adven- 
turer, was  the  person  who  kept  most  raithfnlly  by  him,  and 
inspired  him  with  courage  to  support  such  incredible  hard- 
ships. He  hsd  occasion,  in  the  course  of  his  concealments, 
to  trust  his  life  to  the  fidelity  of  above  filly  individuals, 
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whose  veneration  for  his  family  prevailed  above  their  ava- 
rice. 

5.  One  day,  having  walked  from  morning  till  night,  he 
ventured  to  enter  a  house,  the  owner  of  which  he  well 
knew  was  attached  to  the  opposite  party.  As  he  entered 
he  addressed  the  master  of  the  house  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  **  The  son  of  your  king  comes  to  beg  a  little  bread, 
and  a  few  clothes.  I  know  your  present  attachment  to  my 
adversaries,  but  I  believe  you  have  sufficient  honour  not  to 
abuse  my  confidence,  or  to  take  advantage  of  my  distressed 
situation.  Take  these  rags,  that  have  for  some  time  been 
my  only  covering :  you  may  probably  restore  them  to  me 
one  day,  when  I  shall  be  seated  on  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain."  6.  The  master  of  the  house  was  touched  with 
pity  at  his  distress  ;  he  assisted  him  as  far  as  he  was  able, 
and  never  divulged  the  secret.  There  were  few  of  those, 
who  even  wished  his  destruction,  that  would  choose  to  be 
the  immediate  actors  in  it,  as  it  would  have  subjected  them 
to  the  resentment  of  a  numerous  party. 

7.  In  this  manner  he  continued  to  wander  among  the 
frightful  wilds  of  Glengary  for  near  six  months,  often 
hemmed  round  by  his  pursuers,  but  still  rescued  by  some 
lucky  accident  from  the  impending  danger.  At  length  a 
privateer  of  St.  Maloes,  hired  by  his  adherents,  arrived 
in  Lochnanach,  in  which  he  embarked  in  the  most  wretched 
attire.  He  was  clad  in  a  short  coat  of  black  frieze,  thread- 
bare, over  which  was  a  common  Highland  plaid,  girt  round 
by  a  belt,  from  whence  were  suspended  a  pistol  and  a  dag- 
ger. He  had  not  been  shifted  for  many  weeks ;  his  eyes 
were  hollow,  his  visage  wan,  and  his  constitution  greatly 
impaired  by  famine  and  fatigue.  8.  He  was  accompanied 
by  Sullivan  and  Sheridan,  two  Irish  adherents,  who  had 
shared  all  his  calamities,  together  with  Cameron  of  Lochiel, 
and  his  brother,  and  a  few  other  exiles.  They  set  sail  for 
France :  and,  after  having  been  chased  by  two  English 
men-of-war,  they  arrived  in  safety  at  a  place  called  Roseau, 
near  Morlaix,  in  Bretagne.  Perhaps  he  would  have  found 
it  more  difficult  to  escape,  had  not  the  vigilance  of  his  pur- 
suers been  relaxed  by  a  report  that  he  was  already  slain. 

9.  In  the  mean  time,  while  the  pretender  was  thus  pur- 
sued, the  scaffolds  and  the  gibbets  were  preparing  for  his 
adherents.  Seventeen  officers  of  the  rebel  army  were 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  at  Kennington-common,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London.     Their  constancy  in  death 
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falned  more  proselytes  to  their  canse  than  even  perhaps 
their  Tictories  would  have  obtained.  Nine  were  executed 
in  the  same  manner  at  Carlisle,  and  eleven  at  York.  A  few 
obuined  pardon,  and  a  considerable  number  of  common 
men  were  transported  to  the  plantations  in  North  America. 

10.  The  eails  of  Kilmarnock  and  Cromartie,  and  the 
lord  Balmerino,  were  tried  by  their  peers,  and  found  guilty. 
Cromartie  was  pardoned,  and  the  rest  were  beheaded  on 
Tower-hill. 

In  this  manner  victory,  defeat,  negotiation,  treachery,  and 
rebellion,  succeeded  each  other  rapidly  for  some  years,  till 
all  sides  began  to  think  themselves  growing  more  feeble, 
and  gaining  no  solid  advantage. 

11.  A  negotiation  was,  merefore,  resolved  upon;  and 
the  contending  powers  agreed  to  come  to  a  congress  at 
Aiz-la-Chapelle,  where  the  earl  of  Sandford  and  sir  Thomas 
Robinson  assisted  as  plenipotentiaries  from  the  king  of 
Great  Britain.     This  treaty  was  begun  upon  the  preliminary 
condition  of  restoring  all  conquests  made  during  the  war. 
13.  From  thence  great  hopes  were  expected  of  conditions 
both  favourable  and  honourable  to  the  English ;  but  the 
treaty  still  remains  a  lasting  mark  of  precipitate  counsels 
and  English  disgrace.     By  this  it  was  agreed,  that  all  pri- 
soners on  each  side  should  be  mutually  restored,  and  all 
conquests  given  up.    That  the  dutchies  of  Parma,  Placentia, 
and  Ouastalla,  should  be  ceded  to  don  Philip,  heir-apparent 
to  the  Spanish  throne,  and  to  his  heirs ;  but  in  case  of  his 
succeeding  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  then  these  -dominions 
should  revert  to  the  house  of  Austria.     13.  It  was  con- 
firmed that  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk  to  the  sea  should 
be  demolished ;  that  the  English  ships  annually  sent  with 
slaves  to  the  coast  of  New  Spain  should  have  this  privilege 
continued  for  four  years  ;  that  the  king  of  Prussia  should 
be  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  Silesia,  which  he  had 
lately  conquered ;  and  that  the  queen  of  Hungary  should 
be  secured  in  her  patrimonial  dominions.      14.    But  one 
article  of  this  peace  was  more  displeasing  and  afflictive  to 
the  English  than  all  the  rest.     It  was  stipulated  that  the 
king  of  Great  Britain  should,  immediately  aAer  the  ratifica* 
tion  of  this  treaty,  send  two  persons  of  rank  and  distinction 
to  France,  as  hostages,  until  restitution  should  be  made  of 
Cape  Breton,  and  all  other  conquests  which  England  had 
made  during  the  war.     15.  This  was  a  mortifying  clause; 
bat,  to  add  to  the  general  error  of  the  negotiation,  no  men* 
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tion  was  made  of  die  learehing  the  venelt  of  England  in 
the  American  aeai,  npon  which  the  war  was  originallT 
begun.  The  limits  of  their  respective  posseesions  in  Norm 
America  were  not  ascertained ;  nor  did  they  receiTe  any 
equivalent  for  those  forts  which  they  restored  to  the  enemy. 
10.  The  treaty  of  Utrecht  had  long  been  the  object  of  re- 
proach to  those  by  whom  it  was  made  ;  bnt  with  all  its 
fanlts,  the  treaty  now  concladed  was  by  far  more  despicable 
and  erroneous.  Yet  sach  was  the  spirit  of  the  times,  that 
die  treaty  of  Utrecht  was  braiided  with  universal  contempt, 
«id  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Cbapelle  was  extolled  with  ^e 
highest  strains  of  praise. 

17.  This  treaty,  which  some  asserted  would  serve  for  s 
bond  of  permanent  amity,  was,  properly  9[>eaking,  but  a 
temporary  truce  ;  a  cessation  from  hostiltliea,  which  both 
sides  were  unable  to  continue.  Though  the  war  between 
England  and  France  was  actually  hushed  np  in  Europe, 
yet  in  the  East  snd  West  Indies  it  still  went  forward  with 
undiminished  vehemence ;  both  sides  still  willing  to  offend, 
still  offending,  and  yet  both  complaining  of  the  iulractioD. 


SECTION  Tin. 

I.  (A.  D.  1760.)  A  MBW  colony  having  been  formed  in 
North  America,  in  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  it  was 
thought  that  thither  the  waste  of  an  exuberant  nation  might 
well  be  drained  off;  and  those  bold  spirits  kept  in  employ 
ment  at  a  distance,  who  might  be  dangerous  if  suffered  to 
Qontinne  in  idleness  at  home.     Nova  Scotia  wss  a  plaee 
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where  men  might  be  imprisoned,  but  not  maintained ;  it  was 
cold,  barren,  and  incapable  of  successfal  cultivation.  2. 
The  new  colony,  therefore,  was  maintained  there  with  some 
expense  to  the  government  in  the  beginning ;  and  such  as 
were  permitted  soon  went  southward  to  tlie  milder  climates, 
where  they  were  invited  by  an  untenanted  and  fertile  soil. 
Thus  did  Uie  nation  ungratefully  send  off  her  hardy  veterans 
to  perish  on  inhospitable  shores,  and  this  they  were  taught 
to  believe  would  extend  their  dominions. 

3.  However,  it  was  for  this  barren  spot  that  the  English 
and  French  revived  the  war,  which  soon  after  spread  with 
such  terrible  devastation  over  every  part  of  the  globe.  The 
native  Indians  bordering  upon  the  deserts  of  Nova  Scotia,  a 
fierce  and  savage  people,  looked  from  the  first  with  jealousy 
upon  these  new  settlers ;  and  they  considered  the  vicinity 
of  the  English  as  an  encroachment  upoii  their  native  pos- 
sessions. 4.  The  French,  who  were  neighbours,  in  like 
manner,  and  who  were  still  impressed  with  national  animo- 
sity, fomented  these  suspicions  in  the  natives,  and  repre- 
sented the  English  (and  with  regard  to  this  colony  the 
representation  might  be  true)  as  enterprising  and  severe. 
Commissaries  were,  therefore,  appointed  to  meet  at  Paris, 
to  compromise  these  disputes  ;  but  these  conferences  were 
rendered  abortive  by  the  cavillings  of  men,  who  could  not 
be  supposed  to  understand  the  subject  in  debate. 

5.  As  this  seemed  to  be  the  first  place  where  the  dissen* 
sions  took  their  rise  for  a  new  war,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
be  a  little  more  minute.  The  French  had  been  the  first 
cultivators  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  by  great  industry  and  long 
perseverance  had  rendered  the  soil,  naturally  barren,  some- 
what fertile,  and  capable  of  sustaining  nature,  with  some 
assistance  from  Europe.  This  country,  however,  had  fre- 
quently changed  masters,  until  at  length  the  English  were 
settled  in  the  possession,  and  acknowledged  as  the  rightful 
owners,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  6.  The  possession  of 
this  country  was  reckoned  necessary  to  defend  the  English 
colonies  to  the  north,  and  to  preserve  their  superiority  in  the 
fisheries  in  that  part  of  the  world.  The  French,  however, 
who  had  been  long  settled  in  the  back  part  of  the  country, 
resolved  to  use  every  method  to  dispossess  the  new-comers, 
and  spirited  up  the  Indians  to  more  open  hostilities,  which 
were  represented  to  the  English  ministry  for  some  time 
without  redress. 

7.  Soon  after  this,  another  source  of  dispute  began  to  be 
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seen  in  the  same  part  of  the  world,  and  promised  as  much 
uneasiness  as  the  former.  The  French,  pretending  first  to 
have  discovered  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mississippi,  claimed 
the  whole  adjacent  country  towards  New  Mexico  on  the 
east,  and  quite  to  the  Apalachian  mountains  on  the  west.  8. 
In  order  to  assert  their  claims,  they  found  several  English, 
who  had  settled  beyond  these  mountains  from  motives  of 
commerce,  and  also  invited  by  the  natural  beauties  of  the 
country ;  they  dispossessed  them  of  their  new  settlements, 
and  built  such  forts  as  would  command  the  whole  country 
round  about. 

9.  Not  in  America  alone,  but  also  in  Asia,  the  seeds  of 
a  new  war  were  preparing  to  be  expanded.  On  the  coasts 
of  Malabar,  the  English  and  French  had,  in  fact,  never 
ceased  from  hostilities. 

(A.  D.  1756.)  The  ministry,  however,  in  England  now 
began  a  very  vigorous  exertion  in  defence  of  their  colonies, 
who  refused  to  defend  themselves.  Four  operations  were 
undertaken  in  America  at  the  same  time.  Of  these,  one 
was  commanded  by  colonel  Monckton,  who  had  orders  to 
drive  the  French  from  the  encroachments  upon  the  province 
of  Nova  Scotia.  10.  The  second,  more  to  the  south,  was 
directed  against  Grown  Point,  under  the  command  of  gene- 
ral Johnson.  The  third,  under  the  conduct  of  genersl  Shir- 
ley, was  destined  to  Niagara,  to  secure  the  forts  on  that 
river;  and  the  fourth  was  farther  southward  still,  against 
fort  du  Quesne,  under  general  Braddock. 

II.  In  these  expeditions  Monckton  was  successful; 
Johnson  also  was  victorious,  though  he  failed  in  taking  the 
fort  against  which  he  was  sent ;  Shirley  was  thought  to 
have  lost  the  season  for  operation  by  delay  ;  Braddock  was 
vigorous  and  active,  but  suffered  a  defeat.  This  bold  com- 
mander, who  had  been  recommended  to  this  service  by  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  set  forward  upon  this  expedition  in 
June,  and  left  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  country  on  the  10th, 
at  the  head  of  two  thousand  two  hundred  men,  directing  his 
march  to  that  part  of  the  country  whence  major  Washington 
had  retreated  the  year  before.  12.  Being  at  length  within 
ten  miles  of  the  French  fortress  he  was  appointed  to  besiege, 
and  marching  forward  through  the  forest  with  full  confidence 
of  success,  on  a  sudden  his  whole  army  was  astonished  by 
a  general  discharge  of  arms,  both  in  front  and  flank,  from 
an  enemy  that  still  remained  unseen.  It  was  now  too  late 
to  think  of  retreating ;  the  troops  had  passed  into  the  defile. 
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which  the  •nemf  had  ■rtfiiUjr  peimitled  them  to  do  before 
they  offered  to  fire.  13.  The  vanguard  irf'lhe  English  now, 
therefore,  fell  back  in  consternation  upon  the  main  body, 
and  (he  panic  soon  became  getMral.  The  officere  alone 
diadained  to  fly,  while  Braddock  hinuelf  atill  continued  to 
command  hii  brave  aaaociatea,  diacovering  at  once  the 
greateat  intrepiditr  and  the  rrBaleat  imprudence.  14.  An 
enthuaiaat  to  the  diacipline  of  war,  he  disdained  to  fly  from 
the  field,  or  to  permit  hii  men  to  qaiX  their  ruiki,  when 
their  only  method  of  treating  the  Indian  army  wu  by  pre- 
cipitate attack,  or  an  immediate  deeertion  of  the  field  of 
btfde.  At  length  Draddock,  having  received  a  musket^ehot 
Ihiou^  the  lungs,  dropped,  and  a  total  confusion  ensued. 
All  the  artillery,  ammunition,  and  baggage  of  the  anny  was 
left  to  the  enemy ;  and  the  lou  auBlained  by  the  English 
army  might  amount  to  (even  hundred  men.  The  remnant 
of  the  army  in  this  emergency  wai  saved  by  the  courage  and 
ability  of  Wsahington. 

1ft.  The  mnrmurs,  fears,  and  dissensions  which  this 
defeat  gave  rise  to,  gave  the  French  an  opportunity  of  car- 
rying on  dteir  designs  in  another  quarter.  The  island  of 
Minorca,  which  we  had  taken  from  the  Spaniards  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Anne,  was  secured  to  England  by  repealed 
tMaiies.  Bnt  the  ministry  at  ^ia  time,  being  blinded  by 
domestic  terrors,  bad  neriected  to  take  sufficient  precaution 
for  its  defence,  so  that  the  garrison  was  weak,  and  no  way 
fitted  to  stand  a  vigorous  siege.  10.  The  French,  there- 
fore, landed  near  the  fortification  of  8L  Philip,  which  was 
reckoned  one  of  the  strongest  in  Europe,  and  commanded 
by  general  Blakeney,  who  was  brave  indeed,  but  rather 
siperannuated.  The  siege  was  carried  on  with  vigour,  and 
for  some  time  as  obstinately  defended  on  the  side  of  the 
En^h ;  but  the  place  was  at  length  obliged  to  capitulate. 
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SECTION  IX. 

1.  (A.D.  1757.)  Tab  ministry,  being  apprized  of  this  un- 
expected attack,  resolved  to  raise  the  siege  if  possible,  and 
sent  out  admiral  Byng,  with  ten  ships  of  war,  with  orders 
to  relieve  Minorca  at  any  rate.  Byng  accordingly  sailed 
from  Gibraltar,  where  he  was  refusea  any  assistance  of  men 
from  the  governor  of  that  garrison,  under  a  pretence  that  his 
own  fortifications  were  in  danger.  2.  Upon  his  approaching 
the  island,  he  saw  the  French  banners  displayed  upon  the 
shore,  and  the  English  colours  still  flying  on  the  castle  of 
St.  Philip.  He  had  been  ordered  to  throw  a  body  of  troops 
into  the  garrison,  but  this  he  thought  too  hazardous  an  un- 
dertalung,  nor  did  he  even  make  an  attempt.  While  he 
was  thus  deliberating  between  his  fears  and  his  duty,  his 
attention  was  quickly  called  off  by  the  appearance  of  a 
French  fleet,  that  seemed  of  nearly  equal  force  to  his  own. 
8.  Confounded  by  a  variety  of  measures,  he  seemed  re* 
solved  to  pursue  none,  and,  therefore,  gave  orders  to  form 
the  line  of  battle,  and  act  upon  the  defensive.  Byng  had 
been  long  praised  for  his  skill  in  naval  tactics ;  and,  per- 
haps, valuing  most  those  talents  for  which  he  was  most 
praised,  he  sacrificed  all  claims  to  courage  to  the  applause 
for  naval  discipline.  The  French  fleet  advanced,  a  part  of 
the  English  fleet  engaged ;  the  admiral  still  kept  aloof,  and 
gave  very  plausible  reasons  for  not  coming  into  action.  The 
French  fleet,  therefore,  slowly  sailed  away,  and  no  other 
opportunity  ever  offered  of  coming  to  a  closer  engagement. 

4.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  resentment  of  the  nation 
upon  being  informed  of  Byng's  conduct  The  ministry 
were  not  averse  to  throwing  from  themselves  the  blame  of 
those  measures  which  were  attended  with  such  indifferent 
success,  and  they  secretly  fanned  the  flame.  5.  The  news 
which  soon  after  arrived  of  the  surrender  of  the  garrison  to 
the  French,  drove  the  general  ferment  almost  to  frenzy.  In 
the  mean  time  Byng  continued  at  Gibraltar,  quite  satisfied 
with  his  own  conduct,  and  little  expecting  the  dreadful 
storm  that  was  gathering  against  him  at  home.     Orders, 
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however,  were  soon  sent  out  for  patting  him  under  an 
arrest,  and  for  carrying  him  to  England.     6.  Upon  his 
arrivsd  he  was  committed  to  close  custody  in  Greenwich 
hospital,  and  some  arts  used  to  inflame  the  populace  against 
him,  who  want  no  incentives  to  injure  and  condemn  their 
superiors.     Several  addresses  were  sent  up  from  different 
counties,  demanding  justice  on  the  delinquent,  which  the 
ministry  were  willing  to  second.     7.  He  was  soon  after 
tried  by  a  court-martial  in  the   harbour  of  Portsmouth, 
where,  after  a  trial  which  continued  several  days,  his  judges 
were  agreed  that  he  had  not  done  his  utmost  during  the 
engagement  to  destroy  the  enemy,  and  therefore  they  ad- 
judged him  to  suffer  death  by  the  twelfth  article  of  war. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  they  recommended  him  as  an 
object  of  mercy,  as  they  considered  his  conduct  rather  as 
the  effect  of  error  than  of  cowardice.    By  this  sentence  they 
expected  to  satisfy  at  once  the  resentment  of  the  nation,  and 
yet  screen  themselves  from  conscious  severity.     8.  The 
government  was  resolved  upon  showing  him  no  mercy ;  the 
parliament  was  applied  to  in  his  favour ;  but  they  found  no 
circumstance  in  his  conduct  that  could  invalidate  the  former 
sentence.     Being  thus  abandoned  to  his  fate,  he  maintained 
to  the  last  a  degree  of  fortitude  and  serenity  that  no  way 
betrayed  any  timidity  or  cowardice.     On  the  day  fixed  for 
his  execution,  which  was  on  board  a  man-of-war  in  the 
harbour  of  Portsmouth,  he  advanced  from  the  cabin  where 
he  had  been  imprisoned,  upon  deck,  the  place  appointed  for 
him  to  suffer.     9.  After  delivering  a  paper,  containing  the 
strongest  assertions  of  his  innocence,  he  came  forwaurd  to 
the  place  where  he  was  to  kneel  down,  and  for  some  time 
persisted  in  not  covering  his  face;  but  his  friends  repre- 
senting that  his  looks  would  possibly  intimidate  the  soldiers 
who  were  to  shoot  him,  and  prevent  iheir  taking  a  proper 
aim,  he  had  his  eyes  bound  with  a  handkerchief;  and  then 
giving  the  signal  for  the  soldiers  to  fire,  he  was  killed  in- 
stantaneously.     There  appears  some  severity  in  Byng's 
punishment ;  but  it  certainly  produced  soon  after  very  bene- 
ficial effects  to  the  nation. 

10.  In  the  progress  of  the  war  the  forces  of  the  con- 
tending powers  of  Europe  were  now  drawn  out  in  the 
following  manner.  England  opposed  France  in  America, 
Asia,,  and  on  the  ocean.  France  attacked  Hanover  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  This  country  the  king  of  Prussia 
undertook  to  protect ;  while  England  promised  him  troops 
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■nd  money  to  aaaist  in  the  operations.  Then  again  Austria 
bad  her  aims  al  the  dominions  of  Prussia,  and  drew  the 
elector  of  Saxony  into  the  same  designs.  In  these  views 
she  was  seconded  by  France  and  Sweden,  and  by  Russia, 
who  had  hopes  of  acquiring  a  settlement  in  the  west  of 
Europe. 

11.  The  east  was  the  quarter  in  which  success  first 
began  to  dawn  upon  the  British  srniB.  The  affairs  of  the 
English  seemed  to  gain  the  ascendency  by  the  conduct  of 
iVIr.  Clive.  This  gentleman  had  at  first  entered  the  com- 
pany's service  in  a  civil  capacity ;  but  finding  his  talents 
more  adapted  to  war,  he  gave  up  his  clerkship,  and  joined 
among  the  troops  as  a  volunteer.  His  courage,  which  is 
all  that  subordinate  officers  can  at  first  show,  soon  became 
remarkable  ;  but  his  conduct,  expedition,  and  military  skill 
soon  afler  became  so  conspicuous  as  to  raise  him  to  the  first 
rank  in  the  army. 

12.  The  first  advantage  thai  was  obtained  from  his  ac- 
tivity and  courage  was  the  clearing  the  province  of  ArcoL 
Soon  al\er  the  French  general  was  taken  prisoner ;  and  the 
nabob,  whom  the  English  supported,  was  reinstated  in  the 
government  of  which  he  had  formerly  been  deprived. 

13.  The  prince  of  the  greatest  power  in  that  country 
declared  war  against  the  English  from  motives  of  penonal 
resentment ;  and,  levying  a  numeroua  army,  laid  siege  to 
Calcutta,  one  of  the  principal  British  forts  in  that  part  of 
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the  world  ;  but  which  wu  not  in  a  state  of  strength  to  d^ 
fend  itself  against  the  attack  even  of  barbarians.  The  fort 
was  taken,  having  been  deserted  by  the  commander ;  and 
the  garrison,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  and  forty-six  per- 
sons, were  made  prisoners. 

14.  They  expected  the  usual  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war,  and  were  therefore  the  less  vigorous  in  their  defence ; 
but  they  soon  found  what  mercy  was  to  be  expected  from  a 
savage  conqueror.  They  were  all  crowded  together  into 
a  narrow  prison,  called  the  Black  Hole,  of  about  eighteen 
feet  square,  and  received  air  only  by  two  small  windows  to 
the  west,  which  by  no  means  afforded  a  sufficient  circula- 
tion. 16.  It  is  terrible  to  reflect  on  the  situation  of  these 
unfortunate  men,  shut  up  in  this  narrow  place,  in  the  burning 
climate  of  the  East,  and  suffocating  each  other.  Their  first 
efforts,  upon  perceiving  the  effects  of  their  horrid  confine- 
ment, were  to  break  open  the  door  of  the  prison :  but,  as 
it  opened  inwards,  they  soon  found  that  impossible.  They 
next  endeavoured  to  excite  the  compassion  or  the  avarice  of 
the  guard,  by  offering  him  a  large  sum  of  money  for  his 
assistance  in  removing  them  into  separate  prisons ;  but  with 
this  he  was  not  able  to  comply,  as  the  viceroy  was  asleep, 
and  no  person  dared  to  disturb  him.  16.  They  were  now, 
therefore,  left  to  die  without  hopes  of  relief;  and  the  whole 
prison  was  filled  with  groans,  shrieks,  contest,  and  despair. 
This  turbulence,  however,  soon  after  sunk  into  a  calm  still 
more  hideous !  their  efforts  of  strength  and  courage  were 
over,  and  an  expiring  languor  succeeded.  In  the  morning, 
when  the  keepers  came  to  visit  the  prison,  all  was  horror, 
silence,  and  desolation.  Of  a  hundred  and  forty-six  who 
had  entered  alive,  twenty-three  only  survived,  and  of  these 
the  greatest  part  died  of  putrid  fevers  upon  being  set  free. 

17.  The  destruction  of  this  important  fortress  served  to 
interrupt  the  prosperous  success  of  the  English  company ; 
but  the  fortune  of  Mr.  Clive,  backed  by  the  activity  of  an 
English  fleet  under  admiral  Watson,  still  turned  the  scale 
in  &eir  favour.  Among  the  number  of  those  who  felt  the 
power  of  the  English  in  that  part  of  the  worid  was  the 
famous  Tullagee  Angria,  a  piratical  prince,  who  had  long 
infested  the  Indian  ocean,  and  made  the  princes  on  the 
coast  his  tributaries.  He  maintained  a  large  number  of 
galleys,  and  with  these  he  attacked  the  largest  ships,  and 
almost  ever  with  success.  18.  As  the  company  had  been 
greatly  harassed  by  his  depredations,  they  resolved  to  sub- 


due  luch  a  duigeroni  enemy,  and  attack  him  in  his  own 
fortreH.  In  punu&nce  of  this  reaolution,  admiral  Walaan 
and  colonel  Clive  sailed  into  his  harbour  of  Geriah ;  and 
though  they  lustained  a  warm  fire  «e  thay  entered,  yet  they 
•oon  threw  all  his  fleet  into  flames,  and  obliged  his  fort  to 
surrender  at  discretion.  The  conquerors  found  there  a  large 
quantity  of  warlike  stores,  and  effects  to  a  considerable  value. 


SECTION  X. 

1.  (A.D.  1757.)  CoLONBL  Glive  proceeded  to  take  le- 
venge  for  the  cruelty  practised  upon  the  English.  About 
the  beginning  of  December  he  arrived  at  Balaiore,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Bengal.  He  met  with  little  opposition  either 
to  the  fleet  or  army,  till  tiiey  came  before  Calcutta,  which 
seemed  resolved  to  Btand  a  regular  eiege.  As  soon  as  the 
admiral  with  two  ships  arrived  before  the  town,  he  received 
a  furious  fire  from  all  the  batteries,  which  he  soon  returned 
with  still  greater  execuUon,  and  in  leas  than  two  hours 
obliged  them  to  abandon  their  fortifications.  By  these 
means  the  English  took  possession  of  the  two  strongest 
settlements  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges ;  but  that  of  Geriah 
they  demolished  to  the  ground. 

2.  Soon  d^r  these  lucceaaes,  Hoog^y,  a  city  of  great 
trade,  was  reduced,  with  as  litUe  difficulty  as  the  former, 
and  all  the  viceroy  of  Bengal's  storehouses  and  granaries 
were  destroyed.  In  order  to  repair  these  losses,  this  barba- 
tona  prince  assembled  an  army  of  ten  thousand  horse  and 
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fifteen  thoasand  foot*  and  professed  a  firm  lesolntion  of 
expelling  the  English  from  all  their  settlements  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  3.  Upon  the  first  intelligence  of  his  march, 
colonel  Clive  obtained  a  reinforcement  of  men  from  the 
admiraPs  ships,  and  advanced  with  his  little  army  to  attack 
these  numerous  forces.  He  attacked  the  enemy  in  three 
columns,  and,  though  the  numbers  were  so  disproportionate, 
▼ictory  soon  declared  in  favour  of  the  English. 

4.  The  English  by  these  victories  having  placed  a  viceroy 
on  the  throne  (for  the  Mogul  had  long  lost  all  power  in 
India),  they  took  care  to  exact  such  stipulations  in  their 
own  favour  as  would  secure  them  in  possession  of  the 
country  whenever  they  thought  proper  to  resume  their 
authority.  They  were  gratified  in  their  avarice  to  its  ex- 
tremest  wish ;  and  that  wealth  which  they  had  plundered 
from  slaves  in  India,  they  were  resolved  to  employ  in  mak- 
ing slaves  at  home. 

6.  From  the  conquest  of  the  Indians,  colonel  Clive  turned 
to  the  humbling  of  the  French,  .who  had  long  disputed 
empire  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  soon  dispossessed 
them  of  all  their  power,  and  all  their  settlements. 

6.  In  the  mean  time,  while  conquest  shined  upon  us  from 
the  East,  it  w^  still  more  splendid  in  the  western  world. 
But  some  alterations  in  the  ministry  led  to  those  successes 
which  had  been  long  wished  for  by  the  nation,  and  were  at 
length  obtained.  The  affairs  of  war  had  hitherto  been 
directed  by  a  ministry  but  ill  supported  by  the  commons, 
because  not  confided  in  by  the  people.  They  seemed  timid 
and  wavering,  and  but  feebly  held  together,  rather  by  their 
fears  than  their  mutual  confidence.  7.  When  any  new 
measure  was  proposed  which  could  not  receive  their  appro- 
bation, or  any  new  member  was  introduced  into  government 
whom  they  did  not  appoint,  they  considered  it  as  an  in- 
fringement on  their  respective  departments,  and  threw  up 
their  places  with  disgust,  with  a  view  to  resume  them  with 
greater  lustre.  Thus  the  strength  of  the  crown  was  every 
day  declining,  while  an  aristocracy  filled  up  every  avenue 
to  the  throne,  intent  only  on  the  emolument,  not  the  duties 
of  office. 

8.  This  was,  at  that  time,  the  general  opinion  of  the 
people,  and  it  was  too  loud  not  to  reach  the  throne.  The 
ministry  that  had  hitherto  hedged  in  the  throne  were  at 
length  obliged  to  admit  some  men  into  a  share  of  the  govern- 
ment, whose  activity  at  least  would  counterbalance  their 
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timidity  and  irresolution.  At  the  head  of  a  newly  intro- 
duced party  was  the  celebrated  Mr.  \ViUiam  Pitt,  from 
whose  vigour  the  nation  formed  very  great  expectations,  and 
they  were  not  deceived. 

9.  But  though  the  old  ministers  were  obliged  to  admit 
these  new  members  into  their  society,  there  was  no  legal 
penalty  for  refusing  to  co-operate  with  them ;  they,  there- 
fore, associated  with  each  other,  and  used  every  art  to  make 
their  new  assistants  obnoxious  to  the  king,  upon  whom  they 
had  been  in  a  manner  forced  by  the  people.  His  former 
ministry  flattered  him  in  all  his  attachments  to  his  German 
dominions,  while  the  new  had  long  clamoured  against  all 
continental  connexions,  as  utterly  incompatible  with  the 
interest  of  the  nation.  These  two  opinions,  carried  to  the 
extreme,  might  have  been  erroneous;  but  the  king  was 
naturally  led  to  side  with  those  who  favoured  his  own  sen- 
timents, and  to  reject  those  who  opposed  them. 

10.  Mr.  Pitt,  therefore,  after  being  a  few  months  in  office, 
was  ordered  to  resign  by  his  majesty's  command  ;  and  his 
coadjutor,  Mr.  Legge,  was  displaced  from  being  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer.  But  this  blow  to  his  ambition  was  but 
of  short  continuance ;  the  whole  nation,  almost  to  a  man, 
seemed  to  rise  up  in  his  defence ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr. 
Legge  being  restored  to  their  former  employments,  the  one 
secretary  of  state,  and  the  other  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, began  to  act  with  vigour. 

11.  The  consequence  of  the  former  ill-conducted  counsels 
still  seemed  to  continue  in  America.  The  generals  sent 
over  to  manage  the  operations  of  the  war  loudly  accused 
the  timidity  and  delays  of  the  natives,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  unite  in  their  own  defence.  The  natives,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  warmly  expostulated  against  the  pride,  avarice, 
and  incapacity  of  those  sent  over  to  command  them.  12. 
Greneral  Shirley,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  supreme 
command  there,  had  been  for  some  time  recalled,  and  re- 
placed by  lord  Loudon ;  and  this  nobleman  also  soon  ailer 
returning  to  England,  three  several  commanders  were  put  at 
the  head  of  separate  operations.  General  Amherst  com- 
manded that  designed  against  the  island  of  Cape  Breton. 
The  other  was  consigned  to  general  Abercrombie,  against 
Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga ;  and  the  third,  still  more  to 
the  sonthwardf  against  Fort  du  Quesne,  commanded  by 

Uer-general  Forbes. 
18.  Cape  Breton,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  French 
24 
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dnriDg  the  preceding  war,  had  been  retomed  at  the  treaty  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  It  was  not  till  the  English  had  been  pnt 
in  poHeuion  of  that  island  that  they  began  to  perceive  il« 
adrantageous  eitaation,  and  the  conveoience  of  iia  harbour 
for  annoying  the  British  trade  widi  impunity.  It  was  also 
a  convenient  port  for  carrying  on  their  fishery,  a  branch  of 
commerce  of  the  utmost  benefit  to  thai  nation.  The  wrest- 
ing it,  therefore,  once  more  from  the  hands  of  the  French, 
was  a  measure  ardenUy  desired  by  the  whole  nation.  14. 
The  fortress  of  Louisbourg,  by  which  it  was  defended,  had 
been  strengthened  by  the  assistance  of  art,  and  was  still 
better  fortified  by  the  nature  of  its  situation.  The  garrison 
also  was  numerous,  the  commander  vigilant,  and  every 
precaution  taken  to  oppose  a  landing.  An  account  of  the 
operations  of  the  siege  can  give  but  little  pleasure  in  abridg- 
ment ;  be  it  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  English  surmounted 
every  obstacle  with  great  intrepidity.  Their  former  timidity 
and  irresolution  seemed  to  vanish,  their  natural  courage  and 
confidence  returned,  and  the  place  surrendered  by  capitula- 
tion. The  fortifications  were  soon  af^r  demolished,  and 
rendered  unfit  for  future  protection. 


SECTION  XI. 


1.  (A.D.  1768.)  Tm  expedition  of  Fort  du  Quesne  was 
equally  successful,  but  that  against  Crown  Point  was  once 
more  defeated.  This  was  now  the  second  time  that  Uie 
English  army  had  attempted  to  penetrate  into  those  hideous 
wilds  by  which  nature  had  secured  the  French  possessions 
in  that  part  of  the  world.     Braddock  fell  in  the   attempt, 
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a  martyr  to  his  impetuosity :  too  much  caution  was  equally 
injurious  to  his  successor.  Abercrombie  spent  much  time 
in  marching  to  the  place  of  action,  and  the  enemy  were 
thus  perfectly  prepared  to  give  him  a  severe  reception.  2. 
As  he  approached  Ticonderoga,  he  found  them  deeply  in- 
trenched at  the  foot  of  the  fort,  and  still  farther  secured  by 
fallen  trees,  with  their  branches  pointing  against  him. 
These  j|ifficulties  the  English  ardour  attempted  to  surmount : 
but  as  the  enemy,  being  secure  themselves,  took  aim  at 
leisure,  a  terrible  carnage  of  the  assailants  ensued ;  and  the 
general,  after  repeated  efforts,  was  obliged  to  order  a  retreat. 
3.  The  English  army,  however,  were  still  superior,  and  it 
was  supposed,  that  when  the  artillery  was  arrived,  some- 
thing more  successful  might  be  performed ;  but  the  general 
felt  too  sensibly  the  terror  of  the  late  defeat  to  remain  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  triumphant  enemy.  He  therefore 
withdrew  his  troops,  and  returned  to  his  camp  at  Lake 
George,  from  whence  he  had  taken  his  departure. 

4.  But  though,  in  this  respect,  the  English  arms  were 
unsuccessful,  yet  upon  the  whole  the  campaign  was  greatly 
in  their  favour.  The  taking  of  Fort  du  Quesne  served  to 
remove  from  their  colonies  Uie  terror  of  the  incursions  of 
the  Indians,  while  it  interrupted  that  correspondence  which 
ran  along  a  chain  of  forts,  with  which  the  French  had  envi- 
roned the  English  settlements  in  America.  This,  therefore, 
promised  a  fortunate  campaign  the  next  year,  and  vigorous 
measures  were  taken  to  ensure  success. 

5.  Accordingly,  on  the  opening  of  the  following  year,  the 
ministry,  sensible  that  a  single  effort  carried  on  in  such  an 
extensive  country  could  never  reduce  the  enemy,  were  re- 
solved to  attack  them  in  several  parts  of  the  empire  at  once. 
Preparations  were  also  made,  and  expeditions  driven  for- 
ward against  three  different  parts  of  North  America  at  the 
same  time.  6.  General  Amherst,  the  commander-in-chief, 
with  a  body  of  twelve  thousand  men,  was  to  attack  Crown 
Point,  that  had  hitherto  been  the  reproach  of  the  English 
army.  General  Wolfe  was  at  the  opposite  quarter  to  enter 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  undertake  the  siege  of  Quebec, 
the  capital  of  the  French  dominions  in  America ;  while  ge- 
neral Prideaux  and  sir  William  Johnson  were  to  attempt  a 
French  fort  near  the  cataract  of  Niagara. 

7.  The  last-named  expedition  was  the  first  that  succeed- 
ed.    The  fort  of  Niagara  was  a  place  of  great  importance, 
I  and  served  to  command  all  the  communication  between  the 
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northern  and  western  French  settlements.  The  siege  was 
begun  with  vigour,  and  promised  an  easy  conquest ;  but 
general  Prideaux  was  killed  in  the  trenches  by  the  bursting 
pf  a  mortar»  so  that  the  whole  command  of  the  expedition 
deyolved  upon  general  Johnson,  who  omitted  noUiing  to 
push  forward  the  vigorous  operations  of  his  predecessor,  to 
which  also  he  added  his  own  popularity  with  the  soldiers 
under  him.  8.  A  body  of  French  troops,  who  were  sensi- 
ble of  the  importance  of  this  fort,  attempted  to  relieve  it ; 
but  Johnson  attacked  them  with  intrepidity  and  success ;  for 
in  less  than  an.  hour  their  whole  army  was  put  to  the  rout. 
The  garrison  soon  after,  perceiving  the  fate  of  their  coun- 
trymen, surrendered  prisoners  of  war.  The  success  of  ge- 
neral Amherst  was  less  splendid,  though  not  less  servicea- 
ble ;  upon  arriving  at  the  destined  place,  he  found  the  forts, 
both  of  Grown  Point  and  Ticonderoga,  deterted  and  de- 
stroyed. 

9.  (A.D.  1759.)  There  now,  therefore,  remained  but  one 
grand  and  decisive  blow  to  put  all  North  America  into  the 
possession  of  the  English  ;  and  this  was  the  taking  of  Que- 
bec, the  capital  of  Canada,  a  city  handsomely  built,  popu- 
lous and  flourishing.  Admiral  Saunders  was  appointed  to 
command  the  naval  part  of  the  expedition;  the  siege  by 
land  was  committed  to  the  conduct  of  general  Wolfe,  of 
whom  the  nation  had  great  expectations.  This  young  sol- 
dier, who  was  not  thirty-five,  had  distinguished  himself  on 
many  former  occasions,  particularly  at  the  siege  of  Louis- 
bourg,  a  part  of  the  success  of  which  was  justly  ascribed  to 
him,  who,  without  being  indebted  to  family  or  connexions, 
had  raised  himself  by  merit  to  his  present  command. 

10.  The  war  in  this  part  of  the  world  had  been  hitherto 
carried  on  with  extreme  barbarity,  and  retaliating  murders 
were  continued  without  any  one's  knowing  who  first  began. 
Wolfe,  however,  disdaining  to  imitate  an  example  that  had 
been  set  him  even  by  some  of  his  associate  oflicers,  carried 
on  the  war  with  all  the  spirit  of  humanity  which  it  admits 
of.  11.  It  is  not  our  aim  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of 
the  siege  of  this  city,  which  could  at  best  only  give  amuse- 
ment  to  a  few  ;  it  will  be  suflicient  to  say,  that  when  we 
consider  the  situation  of  a  town  on  the  side  of  a  great  river, 
the  fortifications  with  which  it  was  secured,  Uie  natural 
strength  of  the  country,  the  ffreat  number  of  vessels  and 
floating  batteries  the  enemy  had  provided  for  the  defence  of 
the  river,  the  numerous  bodies  of  savages  continually  hover- 
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iDg  round  the  English  army,  we  must  own  there  was  such  a 
combination  of  difficulties  as  might  discourage  and  perplex 
the  most  resolute  commander.  12.  The  general  himself 
seemed  perfei^tly  sensible  of  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking. 
AAer  stating,  in  a  letter  to  the  ministry,  the  dangers  that  pre- 
sented, **  I  know,"  said  he,  '*  that  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain 
require  the  most  vigorous  measures.  But  then  the  courage 
of  a  handful  of  brave  men  should  be  exerted  only  where 
there  is  some  hope  of  a  favourable  event.  At  present  the 
difficulties  are  so  various,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  deter- 
mine.'* 13.  The  only  prospect  of  attempting  the  town  with 
success  was  by  landing  a  body  of  troops  in  the  night  below 
the  town,  who  were  to  clamber  up  the  banks  of  the  river, 
and  take  possession  of  the  ground  on  the  back  of  the  city. 
This  attempt,  however,  appeared  peculiarly  discouraging. 
The  stream  was  rapid,  the  shore  shelving,  the  bank  above 
lined  with  sentinels,  the  landing-place  so  narrow  as  to  be 
easily  missed  in  the  dark,  and  the  steepness  of  the  ground 
such  as  hardly  to  be  surmounted  in  the  day-time.  All  these 
difficulties,  however,  were  surmounted  by  the  conduct  of 
the  general,  and  the  bravery  of  the  men.  14.  Colonel  How, 
with  the  light  infantry  and  the  Highlanders,  ascended  the 
woody  precipices  with  admirable  courage  and  activity,  and 
dislodged  a  small  body  of  troops  that  defended  a  narrow 
pathway  up  to  the  bank ;  thus,  a  few  mounting,  the  general 
drew  the  rest  up  in  order  as  they  arrived.  Monsieur  de 
Montcalm,  the  French  commander,  was  no  sooner  apprized 
that  the  English  had  gained  these  heights,  which  he  had 
confidently  deemed  inaccessible,  than  he  resolved  to  hazard 
a  battle,  and  a  spirited  encounter  quickly  began.  This  was 
one  of  the  most  furious  engagements  during  the  war.  15. 
The  French  general  was  slain;  the  second  in  command 
shared  the  same  fate.  General  Wolfe  was  standing  on  the 
right,  where  the  attack  was  most  warm ;  as  he  stood  con- 
spicuous in  the  front  line,  he  had  been  aimed  at  by  the  ene- 
my's marksmen<  and  received  a  shot  in  the  wrist,  which, 
however,  did  not  oblige  him  to  quit  the  field.  Having 
wrapped  a  handkerchief  round  his  hand,  he  continued  giving 
orders  without  the  least  emotion,  and  advanced  at  the  head 
of  the  grenadiers,  with  their  bayonets  fixed  :  but  a  second 
ball,  more  fatal,  pierced  his  breast ;  so  that,  unable  to  pro- 
ceed, he  leaned  on  the  shoulder  of  a  soldier  that  was  next 
him.  16.  Now,  struggling  in  the  agonies  of  death,  and  just 
expiring,  he  heard  a  voice  cry,  **  They  run  I"     Upon  which 
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he  seemed  for  a  raomentto  reTive,  and  uking  who  ran.wu 
informed  the  French.  Ezpreuing  hii  wonder  that  ihey  no 
so  aoon,  and  unable  to  gaae  any  lonfer,  he  sunk  on  the  lol- 
dier'a  breaat,  and  his  laat  worda  were,  "  I  die  happy!" 
Perhaps  the  loss  of  the  En^ish  that  day  was  greater  than 
the  conquest  of  Canada  was  advanlageons.  But  it  is  the 
lot  of  mankind  only  to  know  true  merit  on  that  dreadful  oc- 
Guion  when  they  are  going  to  lose  iL* 

*  Ggneril  Jamei  Wolfs,  ihe  aon  of  ■  iMntenuit-gnMnl,  was  bom  in 
I7S£,  «i  WsHerhim,  in  Kent,  aiul  dtMJngniilMd  himMlf,  befets  be  wn 
twanljr,  at  Ihr  ballle  of  Lifletdl.  Ha  tncrauad  his  rspmuion  ae  moch 
bf  hti  conduct  al  Mindsn  uid  Loaiibmgh.Uial  Pitt  wlected  him  la  com- 
nuxl  (be  eipediiion  agtiut  Quebec.  Hia  ftil  oeeuioovd  Uia  mm 
lively  grief  in  ibe  colaoiee,  ■■  well  ai  in  tbe  parent  oooatrx;  end  tor 
many  yean  aftenranU,  in  ibe  popular  billade  and  eongi  of  rbe  Ameh- 
cuu,  hii  courage  wu  celebrated,  and  bii  untunely  deeth  bewailed.  But 
tbe  destti  of  General  Wolfe  may  ba<re  been  a  very  fbitunale  e*enl  tir 
xhe  coloniiu ;  for,  if  in  the  aobeaqaaot  eoolesi  between  Great  Biitaia  tod 
her  reTolied  eoloniaa,  be  had  bean  placed,  a«  be  nodoabiedly  would,  if 
alive,  al  ibe  head  of  (he  royal  fbccea,  he  wonld  bave  proved  a  much 
mora  formidable  opponenl  to  Waihuiglon,  than  Howe,  CUnion,  or 
ComwaUii. 
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1.  (A.D.  1750.)  Tbb  snnrender  of  Quebec  was  the  oon- 
seqaence  of  this  vicloiy ;  and  with  it  soon  aAer  the  total 
cession  of  all  Canada.  The  French,  indeed,  the  following 
season,  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  retake  the  city ;  but  by 
the  resolution  of  goyemor  Murray,  and  the  appearance  of 
an  English  fleet  under  the  command  of  lord  Golville,  they 
were  obliged  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  2.  The  whole 
province  was  soon  after  reduced  by  the  prudence  and  acti- 
vity of  general  Amherst,  who  obliged  the  French  army  to 
capitulate,  and  it  has  since  remained  annexed  to  the  British 
empire.  To  these  conquests,  about  the  same  time  was 
added  the  reduction  of  the  island  of  Gaudaloupe,  under 
eommodoie  Moore  and  general  Hopson  ;  an  acquisition  of 
great  importance,  but  which  was  restored  at  the  succeeding 
peace. 

8.  These  successes  in  India  and  America  were  great, 
though  achieved  by  no  very  extensive  efforts  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  efforts  of  the  English  made  in  Europe,  and  the 
operations  of  their  great  ally,  the  king  of  Prussia,  were  asto- 
nishing, yet  produced  no  signal  advantages. 

4.  England  was  all  this  time  happily  retired  from  the  mi- 
series which  oppressed  the  rest  of  Europe  ;  yet  from  her 
natural  military  ardour,  she  seemed  desirous  of  sharing  those 
dangers  of  which  she  was  only  a  spectator.  This  passion 
for  sharing  in  a  continental  war  was  not  less  pleasing  to  the 
king  of  England,  from  his  native  attachment,  than  from  a 
desire  of  revenge  upon  the  plunderers  of  his  country.  5.  As 
soon,  therefore,  as  it  was  known  that  prince  Ferdinand  had 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Hanoverian  army,  to  assist 
the  king  of  Prussia,  his  Britannic  majesty,  in  a  speech  to 
his  parlLiment,  observed  that  the  late  successes  of  his  ally  in 
Germany  had  given  a  happy  turn  to  his  affairs,  which  it 
would  be  necessary  to  improve.  The  commons  concurred 
in  his  sentiments,  and  liberally  granted  supplies  both  for  the 
service  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  for  enabling  the  army 
formed  in  Hanover  to  act  vigorously  in  conjunction  with 
him. 

6.  From  sending  money  over  into  Germany,  the  nation 
began  to  extend  their  benefits  ;  and  it  was  soon  considered 
that  men  would  be  a  more  grateM  supply.    Mr.  Pitt,  who 
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had  at  first  come  into  popularity  and  power  by  opposing 
such  measures,  was  now  prevailed  on  to  enter  into  them 
with  even  greater  ardour  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  7. 
The  hopes  of  putting  a  speedy  end  to  the  war  by  vigorous 
measures,  the  connexions  with  which  he  was  obliged  to  co- 
operate, and  perhaps  the  pleasure  he  found  in  pleasing  the 
king,  altogether  incited  him  eagerly  to  push  forward  a  con* 
tinental  war.  However,  he  only  conspired  with  the  general 
inclinations  of  the  people  at  this  time,  who,  assured  by  the 
noble  efforts  of  their  only  ally,  were  unwilling  to  see  him 
fall  a  sa\;rifice  to  the  united  ambition  of  his  enemies. 

8.  In  order  to  indulge  the  general  inclination  of  assisting 
the  king  of  Prussia,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  at  first 
sent  into  Germany,  with  a  small  body  of  British  forces  to 
join  prince  Ferdinand,  whose  activity  against  the  French 
began  to  be  crowned  with  success.     AAer  some  small  suc- 
cesses gained  by  the  allied  army  at  Crevelt,  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  dying,  the  command  devolved  upon  lord  Greorge 
Sackville,  who  was  at  that  time  a  favourite  with  the  British 
army.     9.  However,  a  misunderstanding  arose  between  him 
and  the  commander-in-chief,  which  soon  had  an  occasion  of 
being  displayed  at  the  battle  of  Minden,  which  was  fought 
soon  aAer.     The  cause  of  this  secret  disgust  on  both  sides 
is  not  clearly  known ;  it  is  thought  that  the  extensive  genius 
and  the  inquisitive  spirit  of  the  English  general  were  by  no 
means  agreeable  to  his  superior  in  command,  who  hoped  to 
reap  some  pecuniary  advantages  the  other  was  unwilling  to 
permit.     10.  Be  this  as  it  will,  both  armies  advancing  near 
the  town  of  Minden,  the  French  began  the  attack  with  great 
vigour,  and  a  general  engagement  of  the  infantry  ensued. 
Lord  George,  at  the  head  of  the  British  and  Hanoverian 
horse,  was  stationed  at  some  distance  on  the  right  of  the  in- 
fantry, from  which  they  were  divided  by  a  scanty  wood  that 
bordered  on  a  heath.     The  French  infantry  giving  ground, 
the  prince  thought  that  this  would  be  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity to  pour  down  the  hone  among  them,  and  accordingly 
sent  lord  George  orders  to  come  on.      11.  These  orders 
were  but  ill-observed  ;  and  whether  they  were  unintelligible 
or  contradictory,  still  remains  a  point  for  posterity  to  debate 
upon.    It  is  certain  that  lord  George  shortly  after  was  re- 
called, tried  by  a  court-martial,  found  guilty,  and  declared 
incapable  of  serving  in  any  military  command  for  the  future. 

12.  The  enemy,  however,  were  repulsed  in  all  their  at- 
tacks with  considerable  loss,  and  at  length,  giving  way,  were 
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pursued  to  the  rery  rampaita  of  Minden.  The  victory  was 
splendid,  but  laurels  were  the  only  advantage  reaped  from 
the  field  of  battle. 

13.  After  these  victories,  which  were  greatly  magnified 
in  England,  it  was  supposed  that  one  reinforcement  more  of 
British  troops  would  terminate  the  war  in  favour  of  the  allies, 
and  a  reinforcement  was  quickly  sent.  The  Briltsh  army 
in  Germany  now,  therefore,  amounted  to  above  thirty  thou- 
sand men,  and  the  whole  nation  was  flushed  with  the  hopei 
of  immediate  conquest.  But  these  hopes  soon  vanished,  in 
finding  victory  and  defeat  successively  following  each  other. 
The  ^lies  were  worsted  at  Corbac,  bat  retrieved  their  ho- 
nour at  Exdorf.  A  victory  at  Warbourgh  followed  shortly 
af^r,  and  another  at  Zirenburg ;  but  then  they  suffered  a 
defeat  at  Compen,  after  which  both  sides  went  into  winter- 
quarters.  14.  The  successes  thus  on  either  side  might  be 
considered  as  a  compact,  by  which  both  engaged  to  lose 
much  and  gain  little  ;  for  no  advantage  whatever  followed 
from  victory.  The  English  at  length  began  to  open  their 
eyes  to  their  own  interest,  and  found  that  they  were  waging 
unequal  war,  and  loading  themselves  with  taxes,  for  con- 
quests that  they  could  neither  preserve  nor  enjoy. 


SECTION  xin. 


1.  (A.D.  1769.)  It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  efforts  of 
England  at  this  time  over  every  part  of  the  globe,  were 
amazing,  and  the  expense  of  her  operations  greater  than  had 
ever  b^n  disbursed  by  any  nation  before.      The  king  of 
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Prasflia  receiweA  a  rabsidy ;  a  Urge  hodj  of  her  forces  eom- 
manded  the  extennve  peniiMala  of  India;  another  army  of 
twenty  thousand  men  confinned  their  conquests  in  North 
America;  there  were  thirty  thousand  men  employed  ia 
Germany,  and  several  other  bodies  dispersed  in  different 
garrisons  in  various  parts  of  the  world  ;  hot  all  these  were 
nothing  to  the  force  maintained  at  sea,  which  carried  com- 
mand wherever  it  came,  and  had  totaUy  annihilated  the 
French  power  on  that  element.  2.  The  courage  and  con- 
duct of  the  English  adminds  had  surpassed  whatever  had 
been  read  in  history ;  neither  superior  force  nor  number, 
Dor  even  the  terrors  of  the  tempest,  could  intimidate  them* 
Admiral  Hawke  gained  a  complete  victory  over  an  equal 
number  of  French  ships,  on  the  coast  of  Bretagpe,  in  Qni* 
beron  Bay,  in  the  midst  of  a  tempest,  dnring  the  darkness 
of  night;  and  what  a  seaman  fears  more,  upon  a  rocky  shore. 

8.  Such  was  the  glorious  figure  the  British  nation  appear- 
ed in  to  all  the  world  at  this  time.  But  while  their  arms 
prospered  in  every  effort  tending  to  the  real  interests  of  the 
nation,  an  event  happened,  which  for  a  time  obscured  the 
splendour  of  her  victories.  On  the  twenty-fourth  of  Octo- 
ber, the  king,  without  having  complained  of  any  previous 
disorder,  was  found  by  his  domestics  expiring  in  his  cham* 
her.  4.  He  had  arisen  at  his  usual  hour,  and  observed  to 
his  attendants,  that,  as  the  weather  was  fine,  he  would  take 
a  walk  in  the  garden  of  Kensington,  where  he  then  resided. 
In  a  few  minutes  aAer  his  return,  being  left  alone,  he  was 
heard  to  fall  down  upon  the  floor.  The  noise  of  4his  bring- 
ing his  attendants  into  the  room,  they  lifM  him  into  bed, 
where  he  desired,  with  a  faint  voice,  that  the  princess  Ame> 
lia  might  be  sent  for :  but,  before  she  could  reach  the  apart- 
ment, he  expired.  An  attempt  was  made  to  bleed  him,  but 
without  effect ;  and  afterwards  the  surgeons,  upon  opening 
him,  discovered  that  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  was 
ruptured,  and  that  a  great  quantity  of  blood  was  discharged 
through  the  aperture. 

6.  (Oct.  25,  1760.^  Oeorge  the  Second  died  in  the  se- 
venty-seventh year  or  his  age,  and  thirty-third  of  his  reign, 
lamented  by  his  subjects,  and  in  the  midst  of  victory.  If 
any  monarch  was  happy  in  the  peculiar  mode  of  his  death, 
and  the  precise  time  of  its  arrival,  it  was  he.  6.  The  uni- 
versal enthusiasm  for  conquest  was  now  beginning  to  sub- 
side, and  sober  reason  to  take  her  turn  in  the  administration 
of  affairs.    The  fiakctions  which  had  been  nursing  during  his 
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lonff  reign  had  not  yet  come  to  maturity ;  but  threatened, 
with  all  their  virulence^  to  afflict  his  successor.  He  was 
himself  of  no  shining  abilities  ;  and  while  he  was  permitted 
to  guide  and  assist  his  German  dominions,  he  intrusted  the 
care  of  Great  Britain  to  his  ministers  at  home.  However, 
as  we  stand  too  near  to  be  impartial  judges  of  his  merits  or 
defects,  let  us  state  his  character,  as  deUvered  by  two  writ- 
ers of  opposite  opinions. 

7.  '*  On  whatever  side,*'  says  his  paneg3nrist,  "  we  look 
upon  his  character,  we  shall  find  ample  matter  for  just  and 
unsuspected  praise.  None  of  his  predecessors  on  the  throne 
of  England  lived  to  so  great  an  age,  or  enjoyed  longer  feli- 
city. His  subjects  were  qtill  improving  under  him  in  com- 
merce and  arts ;  and  his  own  economy  set  a  prudent  example 
to  the  nation,  which,  however,  they  did  not  follow.  He 
was  in  temper  sudden  and  violent ;  but  this,  though  it  influ- 
enced his  conduct,  made  no  change  in  his  behaviour,  which 
was  generally  guided  by  reason.  8.  He  was  plain  and  di- 
rect in  his  intentions,  true  to  his  word,  steady  in  his  favour 
and  protection  of  his  servants,  not  parting  even  with  his  mi- 
nisters till  compelled  to  it  by  the  violence  of  faction.  In 
short,  through  the  whole  of  his  life,  he  appeared  rather  to 
live  for  the  cultivation  of  useful  virtues  than  splendid  ones  ; 
and,  satisfied  with  being  good,  left  others  their  unenvied 
greatness." 

9.  Such  is  the  picture  given  by  his  friends,  but  there 
are  others  who  reverse  the  medal.  '*  As  to  the  extent  of 
his  understanding,  or  the  splendour  of  his  virtue,  we  rather 
wish  for  opportunities  of  praise  than  undertake  the  task 
ourselves.  His  public  character  was  marked  with  a  predi- 
lection for  his  native  country,  and  to  that  he  sacrificed  all 
other  considerations.  10.  He  was  not  only  unlearned  him- 
self, but  he  despised  learning  in  others :  and  though  genius 
might  have  flourished  in  his  reign,  yet  he  neither  promoted 
it  by  his  influence  nor  example.  His  frugality  bordered 
upon  avarice ;  and  he  hoarded  not  for  his  subjects,  but  him- 
self." Which  of  these  two  characters  is  true,  or  whether 
they  may  not  in  part  be  both  so,  I  will  not  pretend  to  decide. 
If  his  favourers  are  numerous,  so  are  they  who  oppose  him ; 
let  posterity,  therefore,  decide  the  contest. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
GEORGE  m. 

Bom  1736.    Dird  1890.    Bc(>a  lo  reim  I7W.    RcipiedWrun. 
SECTION  I. 

1.  (October  26,  1760.)  Thousr  the  health  of  George  II. 
had  been  long  declining,  hie  death  was  totally  unezpecled, 
snil  the  ministry,  being  unprepared  for  such  an  event,  felt 
not  a  little  embarraBsed  when  they  firat  waited  on  their  new 
sovereign.  George  III.,  who  succeeded,  was  the  bod  o( 
Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  and  Augusta,  princess  of  Saxe- 
Gotha.      Id   consequence  of  the  premature  death  of  his 
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father,  who  died  withoot  ascending  the  throne,  his  education 
had  devolved  upon  his  mother,  by  whom  he  was  brought  up 
in  the  strictest  privacy.  She  had  unfortunately  quarrelled 
with  the  late  king,  and  the  prince,  though  now  in  his  twenty* 
second  year,  had  been  consequently  such  a  stranger  to  the 
court  of  his  grandfather,  that  he  was  unacquainted  even  with 
the  persons  of  the  ministers.  2.  His  first  address  to  the 
council  was  gracious  and  conciliatory  :  the  only  remarkable 
occurrence  that  distinguished  the  opening  of  the  new  reign 
was  the  elevation  of  the  earl  of  Bute  to  the  office  of  privy 
counsellor.  3.  The  parliament  was  assembled  in  Novem- 
ber, and  the  king's  first  speech  gave  universal  satisfaction 
to  the  country.  The  civil  list  was  fixed  at  the  annual  sum 
of  800,000/. ;  and  liberal  supplies  were  voted  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  war  in  which  the  country  was  engaged. 
The  king,  in  return  for  this  instance  of  affection  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  assented  to  a  bill  for  further  securing  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  judges,  by  providing  that  their  offices  should 
not  be  vacated  on  the  demise  of  the  crown. 

4.  (A.D.  1761.)  The  act  of  settlement  prohibiting  the 
sovereigns  of  Britain  from  intermarrying  with  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, his  majesty  was  precluded  from  seeking  a  consort  in 
the  great  families  of  Europe  ;  he  therefore  selected  as  his 
bride  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Mecklenburgh  Strelitz,  a 
small  principality  in  the  north  of  Germany ;  the  marriage 
was  celebrated  on  the  8th  of  September,  and  on  the  22d  of 
the  same  month  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  was  per- 
formed with  great  pomp  and  magnificence. 

5.  The  war  which  had  been  carried  on  with  great  spirit 
and  success  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Pitt,  continued  to  be 
supported  with  unabated  vigour ;  prince  Ferdinand,  at  the 
head  of  the  allies,  pursued  his  victorious  career  in  Germany* 
and  Belleisle  was  captured  by  a  British  force  under  the 
command  of  admiral  Keppel  and  general  Hodgson.  The 
French  court,  terrified  at  these  losses,  made  an  abortive  at- 
tempt to  obtain  peace,  but  having  failed  in  this,  a  successful 
application  for  assistance  was  made  to  the  king  of  Spain, 
and  a  secret  treaty,  called  the  Family  Compact,  was  made 
between  the  two  powers.  6.  This  transaction,  though 
carefully  concealed,  did  not  escape  the  penetration  of  Mr. 
Pitt ;  he  warned  his  colleagues  of  the  insidious  designs  of 
Spain,  and  urged  them  to  send  out  a  fleet  to  intercept  the 
Spanish  fiota,  or  strike  some  other  decisive  blow  before  the 
hostile  projects  of  that  court  were  ripe  for  execution.     This 
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propoeal  was  very  coolly  received  by  the  other  membere  of 
the  cabinet ;  they  were  not  in  posseesion  of  aU  the  informa- 
tion which  their  colleague  had  obtained,  and  they  were 
besides  jealoas  of  the  influence  which  Mr.  Pitt's  superior 
popularity  conferred.  The  project  was  finally  rejected,  and 
Mr.  Pitt  immediately  resigned.  As  a  mark  of  gratitude, 
however,  for  his  eminent  public  services,  a  pension  of 
3000/.  a  year  was  settled  on  him  for  three  lives,  and  his 
wife  was  created  baroness  Chatham. 

7.  The  retirement  of  this  popular  minister  was  generally 
attributed  to  the  secret  influence  of  the  earl  of  Bute,  who 
was  supposed  to  have  obtaifled  complete  ascendency  over 
the  mina  of  his  royal  master.  This  suspicion  created  ge* 
neral  displeasure  among  the  people ;  on  the  lord  mayor's 
day,  when  his  majesty  and  suite  proceeded  to  dine  in  the 
city,  the  king  and  queen  were  received  with  coldness  and 
silence,  the  earl  of  Bute  was  grossly  insulted,  but  Mr.  Pitt 
was  welcomed  with  the  loudest  acclamations. 

8.  In  a  few  months  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Pitt's  anticipa- 
tions was  fully  established ;  the  hostile  designs  of  Spain 
could  no  longer  be  concealed,  and  when  the  British  ambas- 
sador remonstrated,  he  received  nothing  but  evasive  answers, 
or  flat  refusals  to  all  his  demands.  He  was  in  consequence 
recalled,  and  in  a  short  time  after  a  declaration  of  war  was 
published  against  Spain. 

9.  A  new  parliament  being  assembled,  the  consideration 
of  a  provision  for  the  queen,  in  the  event  of  her  surviving 
his  majesty,  was  recommended  from  the  throne.  An  annu* 
ity  of  100,000/.  was  setded  on  her  for  life,  tc^ether  with 
the  palace  of  Somerset  house  (aAerwards  exchanged  for 
Buckingham  house),  and  the  lodge  and  lands  of  Richmond 
park. 

10.  (A.D.  1762.)  No  change  of  importance  had  hitherto 
been  made  in  the  cabinet,  except  the  appointment  of  the 
earl  of  Bute  to  the  office  of  secretary  of  state ;  but  a  more 
important  alteration  had  long  been  meditated,  one  that  in* 
volved  almost  a  complete  revolution  in  the  domestic  policy 
of  England.  Since  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Bruns- 
wick, the  administration  of  public  aflfairs  had  been  prin- 
cipally confided  to  some  of  the  great  families,  by  whose 
exertions  that  race  of  sovereigns  had  been  placed  upon  the 
throne.  Their  power  had  been  considerably  strenffthened 
by  the  suppression  of  the  two  rebellions  in  1715  and  1746 ; 
and  the  two  former  kings,  more  attached  to  their  German 
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dominions  than  to  their  British  kingdoms,  surrendered  the 
government  of  these  countries  to  their  ministers  without 
reluctance.  The  new  sovereign  of  Britain  was  entirely 
free  from  German  predilections  ;  in  the  court  of  his  mother 
he  had  been  taught  to  dislike  the  politics  of  his  grandfather, 
and  he  had  no  longer  any  reason  to  dread  dangers  from  the 
change,  for  the  claims  of  the  young  pretender  had  long  since 
sunk  into  total  insignificance.  Unfortunately,  the  earl  of 
Bute,  to  whom  the  management  of  such  an  important  change 
was  confided,  did  not  possess  abilities  equal  to  the  task. 
His  domestic  virtues,  his  refiued  taste,  and  generous  liberality 
had  made  him  deservedly  beloved  in  private  life ;  but  his 
reserved  habits,  his  coldness  of  manner,  and  his  total  igno- 
rance of  state  affairs,  made  his  public  career  odious  to  the 
people,  painful  to  himself,  and  injurious  to  the  popularity  of 
his  sovereign. 

11.  It  was  resolved  to  get  rid  of  the  Pelham  family, 
which  had  been  so  long  at  the  head  of  affairs ;  the  duke 
of  Newcastle  was  made  so  uneasy  in  his  situation,  that  he 
resigned  his  post  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  earl  of  Bute ;  the  greater  part  of  the  ministers 
imitated  the  duke's  example  ;  and  even  the  duke  of  Devon- 
shire, whose  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  Hanoverian  succes- 
sion had  been  rewarded  by  the  place  of  lord  chamberlain, 
found  it  necessary  to  resign  his  situation.  A  furious  paper- 
war  ensued,  and  party  spirit,  which  had  slept  during  the 
triumphant  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  was  revived,  and 
raged  with  unparalleled  fury.  National  prejudices  contri- 
buted to  fan  the  flame  ;  the  earl  of  Bute  was  a  Scotchman, 
and  the  old  jealousy  between  the  natives  of  the  northern  and 
southern  divisions  of  the  country  was  made  a  formidable 
engine  of  party  hostility. 

12.  The  war  was  carried  on  with  equal  vigour  and  suc- 
cess by  the  new  administration.  The  French  and  Spaniards 
having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  detach  the  Portuguese  from 
their  alliance  with  England,  sent  an  army  to  invade  the 
country :  but  an  English  body  of  auxiliaries  was  imme- 
diately despatched  to  Portugal,  and  the  progress  of  the  in- 
vaders was  soon  checked.  At  first,  indeed,  the  bigoted 
Portuguese  refused  to  unite  cordially  with  their  heretical 
allies ;  but  when  count  de  la  Lippe  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  their  armies,  he  entered  cordially  into  the  views 
of  the  English  general,  and  the  Spaniards  were  defeated  in 
two  decisive  engagements.     Spain  sujflfered  still  more  se- 
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▼erelv  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe;  Havannsh,  with 
planaer  to  the  amount  of  three  milUons  sterling*  wae  taken 
by  the  earl  of  Albemarle  and  admiral  Pococke ;  the  city 
of  Manilla  surrendered  to  general  Draper  and  admiral  Corn- 
ish ;  it  was  ransomed  for  &e  stipulated  sum  of  one  million, 
but  the  Spaniards  violated  their  engagements,  and  the  ran- 
som was  never  paid.  Two  valuable  treasure  ships,  con- 
taining property  to  the  amount  of  two  millions  sterling, 
were  about  the  same  time  captured  by  British  cruisers. 
(August  12,  1762.)  While  the  wagons  that  conveyed  the 
treasure  taken  from  the  Spanish  vessels  to  the  Tower  were 
passing  in  front  of  the  palace,  the  cannon  in  the  park  an- 
nounced the  birth  of  a  prince  of  Wales,  and  this  coincidence 
not  a  little  increased  the  public  joy  at  this  happy  event. 

13.  While  the  arms  of  England  were  thus  triumphant  in 
various  quarters  of  the  globe,  the  king  of  Prussia,  her  prin- 
cipal, and,  indeed,  her  almost  only  ally,  after  a  series  of 
brilliant  exploits,  which  have  immortalized  his  name,  seemed 
to  have  been  brought  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Russians  with  his  inveterate  enemies.  At  the 
very  moment,  however,  that  his  destruction  seemed  certain, 
he  was  rescued  by  one  of  those  sudden  revolutions  which 
baffle  all  human  calculation.  Elizabeth,  empress  of  Russia, 
dying,  was  succeeded  by  her  nephew,  Peter  III.,  who  was 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  Prussian  king ;  he  not  only 
concluded  a  peace  with  Frederick,  but  even  joined  his  arms 
to  those  of  that  monarch,  and  began  to  act  hostilely  against 
his  former  allies.  Peter  was,  however,  soon  dethroned  by 
his  subjects ;  Catharine  II.,  his  consort,  then  became  em- 
press of  Russia ;  she  withdrew  her  forces  from  those  of  the 
king  of  Prussia,  and  resolved  to  maintain  a  stript  neutrality. 
Frederic  was  not  slow  in  availing  himself  of  these  favour- 
able circumstances,  and  soon  amply  retrieved  his  former 
losses. 

14.  All  parties  were  now  seriously  anxious  for  the  resto- 
ration of  peace.  France  was  deprived  of  her  colonial  pos- 
sessions, and  saw  her  commerce  on  the  brink  of  ruin ;  Spain 
had  suffered  still  more  severely ;  the  Austrians  and  Prus- 
sians were  wearied  of  campaigns,  which  left  the  armies  at 
their  close  nearly  in  the  same  situation  they  occupied  at  the 
commencement;  and  England,  notwithstanding  her  triumphs, 
felt  that  a  continuation  of  such  exertions  would  soon  ex- 
haust her  resources.  The  seven  years*  war  was  terminated 
by  a  general  peace,  by  which  England  was  permitted  to  re- 
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taiu  Canada  and  several  other  conqnesls,  receiving  also  from 
Spain,  Florida,  in  exchange  for  the  Havannah.  15.  Though 
the  terms  of  the  peace  were  very  favourable  to  the  inteieita 
of  the  Enghsh,  yet  ihe  nation,  intoxicated  by  auccesB,  re- 
gretted the  termination  of  the  war.  The  articles  had  been 
signed  several  months  before  the  city  of  London  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  present  a  tardy  and  reluctant  address  of 
congratulation ;  and  on  the  day  of  its  presentation,  the  lord- 
mayor  (Beckford]  refused  to  attend,  and  the  bells  of  the 
different  churches  rung  muffled  peals  during  the  procession. 


SECTION  IL 


1.  (A.D.  1763.)  TRANQriLtiTY  might  naturally  have 
been  expected  at  the  conclusion  of  a  glorione  war,  but  this 
was  prevented  by  the  domestic  dissensions  which  party 
spirit  produced.  The  earl  of  Bute's  unpopularity  still  con- 
tinued, but  his  influence  was  apparently  unabated,  for  not- 
withstanding the  most  vigorous  efforts  of  the  opposition,  he 
prevailed  upon  parliament  to  impose  a  tax  upon  cider, 
which,  without  producing  any  great  revenue,  gave  infinite 
dissatisfaction  to  the  ualion.  Immediately  after  this  triumph, 
his  lordship,  to  the  great  surprise  of  every  one,  resigned  his 
post  and  retired  into  private  life.  2.  He  was  succeeded  hy 
Mr.  George  Grenville.  The  press  soon  teemed  with  the 
most  virulent  libels  from  the  partisans  of  the  several  factions 
thai  divided  the  country.  In  these  productions  the  person 
2h3 
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of  the  sovereign  was  not  always  spared,  until  at  length  the 
ministry  was  roused  by  the  appearance  of  No.  45  of  the 
North  Briton,  a  periodical  paper  conducted  by  Mr.  Wilkes, 
the  member  for  Aylesbury,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the 
king  had  uttered  a  deliberate  falsehood  in  his  speech  to  par- 
liament. This  was  an  offence  which  could  not  be  passed 
over,  and  a  general  warrant  was  issued  for  the  arrest  of  the 
author,  printers,  and  publishers  of  that  paper.  Mr.  Wilkes 
was  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Tower ;  several  innocent  per- 
sons were  taken  into  custody,  and  the  ministry  found  that 
in  their  eagerness  to  punish  a  delinquent,  they  had  unfortu- 
nately raised  a  great  constitutional  question,  which  must  of 
necessity  be  decided  against  them. 

3.  The  printers  taken  up  under  the  warrant,  brought 
actions  against  the  messengers  by  whom  they  had  been 
arrested,  and  recovered  heavy  damages.  Mr.  Wilkes  also 
having  been  brought  by  habeas  corpus  before  the  court  of 
common  pleas,  was  liberated,  the  judges  being  unanimously 
of  opinion,  that  privilege  of  parliament  extended  to  the  case 
of  writing  a  libel.  The  house  of  commons  gave  a  different 
decision.  They  voted  that  No.  45  of  the  North  Briton 
was  a  false,  scandalous,  and  seditious  libel,  and  that  the 
author  of  such  was  not  protected  by  privilege  of  parliament. 
Soon  after,  Mr.  Wilkes  fought  a  duel  with  Mr.  Martin, 
whom  he  had  libelled,  and  was  severely  wounded ;  he  had 
scarcely  recovered  from  its  effects  when  he  thought  fit  to 
retire  to  France.  (A.  D.  1764.)  During  his  absence,  he  was 
expelled  the  house  of  commons,  and  driven  to  an  outlawry 
in  the  court  of  king's  bench  for  not  appearing  to  stand  his 
trials  The  only  advantage  that  resulted  from  this  struggle, 
was  the  declaration  of  the  illegality  of  general  warrants  by 
a  resolution  of  both  houses  of  parliament. 

4.  (A.  D.  1765.]  The  immense  expenditure  incurred 
during  the  late  war  nad  involved  the  country  in  considerable 
difficulties,  and  it  was  considered  only  just  that  the  Ame- 
rican colonies,  whose  interests  had  been  most  regarded  in 
the  treaty  of  peace,  should  bear  their  proportion  of  the 
public  burdens  ;  accordingly,  a  bill  for  imposing  stamp 
duties  on  all  mercantile  transactions  in  the  colonies  was  in- 
troduced  by  Mr.  Grenville,  and  passed  into  a  law  with  but 
little  opposition.  The  Americans  had  been  for  some  time 
previously  very  indignant  at  the  treatment  they  had  received 
from  the  mother-country;  their  profitable  trade  with  the 
Spanish  colonies  had  been  destroyed  by  new  fiscal  regula- 
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tions ;  the  Indians  had  harassed  their  back  setUeinents,  and 
no  royal  forces  were  sent  to  check  the  progress  of  the  bar- 
barians; when,  therefore,  news  arrived  that  taxes  were 
about  to  be  imposed  on  the  colonies  by  a  parliament  in 
which  they  were  not  represented,  public  indignation  knew 
no  bonnds,  and  the  colonial  legislatures  sent  remonstrances 
couched  in  very  strong  language  to  the  parliament  and  the 
throne.  5.  The  progress  of  these  dissensions  was,  however, 
arrested  by  the  downfall  of  the  Grenville  administration ; 
the  minister  having  omitted  the  name  of  the  king's  mother 
in  the  bill  for  providing  a  council  of  regency  in  case  of  any 
emergency,  so  displeased  his  majesty,  that  he  was  compelled 
to  send  in  his  resignation.  A  new  ministry  was  formed, 
principally  by  the  exertions  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  placed  the  marquis  of  Rockingham, 
a  nobleman  conspicuous  for  his  public  and  private  virtues, 
but  not  distinguished  by  super-eminent  abilities. 

6.  (A.  D.  1766.)  The  chief  business  of  the  new  ministry 
was  to  undo  all  that  their  predecessors  had  done  ;  the  stamp 
act,  which  had  excited  so  much  dissatisfaction  in  America, 
and  the  cider  tax,  which  was  equally  unpopular  in  England, 
were  both  repealed,  and  these  judicious  measures  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  brief  interval  of  tranquillity. 

7.  (A.  D.  1767.)  The  Rockingham  administration  was 
80  weakened  by  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  that 
it  was  broken  up,  and  a  new  cabinet  formed  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  created  earl  of  Chatham,  and 
the  duke  of  Graflon  was  placed  at  its  head,  as  first  lord  of 
the  treasury.  The  attention  of  government  was  first  directed 
to  the  afifairs  of  the  East  India  company,  which  had  been 
thrown  into  confusion  by  the  avarice  and  rapacity  of  their 
servants.  Lord  Clive  was  sent  out  to  India,  with  full  powers 
to  remedy  these  evils,  and  under  his  administration  the  com- 
pany soon  recovered  its  former  prosperity,  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  future  greatness.  8.  The  unfortunate  design 
of  taxing  America  was  again  revived ;  an  act  was  passed 
for  granting  duties  on  all  glass,  paper,  painters'  colours,  and 
tea  imported  into  the  British  colonies  ;  which  the  Americans 
resisted  by  petitions,  remonstrances,  and  agreements  not  to 
use  British  manufactures  until  the  obnoxious  duties  were 
repealed.  An  act  was  also  passed  enjoining  the  colonies  to 
provide  his  majesty's  troops  with  necessaries  in  their  quar- 
ters ;  the  colonial  house  of  assembly,  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  peremptorily  refused  obedience,  and  another  act  was 
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passed  restraining  the  assembly  from  making  laws  until 
they  had  complied  with  the  terms  of  the  former  statute. 

9.  (A.D.  1768.)  The  natural  date  of  the  parliament 
having  nearly  expired,  it  was  dissolved,  and  writs  issued 
for  the  election  of  a  new  one.  Wilkes  embraced  the  op- 
portunity of  returning  from  exile  which  a  change  of  minis- 
try affoided  ;  he  offered  himself  a  candidate  for  Middlesex, 
and  was  elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  He  then 
surrendered  himself  to  the  court  of  king's  bench,  and  pro- 
cured the  reversal  of  his  outlawry  ;  he  was,  however,  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fine  of  a  thousand  pounds,  and  to  be  im- 
prisoned for  twenty-two  months.  As  he  was  esteemed  a 
martyr  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  a  subscription  was  opened 
for  paying  his  fine,  supporting  him  while  in  prison,  and 
compounding  his  debts,  which  amounted  to  more  than 
twenty  thousand  pounds.  10.  The  disturbances  in  America 
still  continued  to  increase,  and  the  states  of  New  England 
were  particularly  remaikable  for  their  determined  hostility 
to  the  new  duties.  Descended  from  the  puritans  and  re- 
publicans, who  had  left  England  after  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.,  and  sought  in  the  wilds  of  America  the  liberty 
of  conscience  denied  to  them  at  home,  the  New  Englanders 
possessed  in  no  ordinary  degree  the  spirit  of  Independence, 
and  the  obstinate  resolution  which  had  characterized  the 
soldiers  of  Fairfax  and  Cromwell.  In  Boston  the  commis- 
sioners of  customs  were  so  severely  handled,  that  they  were 
forced  to  take  refuge  from  the  fury  of  the  populace  in  fort 
William ;  and  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  town,  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  send  thither  two  regiments  of  foot 
from  Halifax,  and  as  many  from  Ireland. 

11.  The  situation  of  Ireland  began  also  to  give  the 
minister  considerable  uneasiness ;  by  Poyning's  law,  passed 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  extended  by  several  sub- 
sequent statutes,  the  legislature  of  that  country  had  been 
made  so  completely  dependent  on  the  British,  government, 
that  it  was  become  a  mere  nullity.  An  unwise  and  unjust 
spirit  of  commercial  jealousy  induced  the  English  to  abuse 
the  advantages  which  they  had  obtained,  and  several  im- 
politic restrictions  were  imposed  on  Irish  commerce  and 
manufactures.  These  measures  produced  little  or  no  ad- 
vantage to  the  English,  while  they  crushed  the  rising  ener- 
gies of  the  sister  kingdom  ;  but  they  were  obstinately  main- 
tained, for  the  age  was  not  yet  sufiiciently  enlightened  to 
discover  that  the  prosperity  of  one  country  was  intimately 
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connected  with  that  of  the  other.  A  strong  party  had, 
however,  been  formed  in  Ireland  to  achieve  the  legislative 
independence  of  their  country,  and  they  gained  no  small  part 
of  their  object,  by  the  passing  of  the  octennial  act,  which 
limited  the  duration  of  Irish  parliaments  to  eight  yean,  for 
they  had  been  previously  dissolved  only  on  the  demise  of 
the  crown. 

12.  In  the  East  Indies,  the  English  were  assailed  by  an 
enemy  more  formidable  than  any  they  had  hitherto  met  in 
that  quarter.  Hyder  Ally,  who  had  raised  himself  from  the 
rank  of  a  common  sepoy  to  that  of  a  sovereign  prince,  com- 
menced hostilities  against  the  company's  settlements,  and 
for  several  years  kept  them  in  a  state  of  incessant  alarm. 

13.  When  the  new  parliament  met,  the  people  imagined 
that  Mr.  Wilkes  would  be  liberated  to  take  his  seat,  and 
therefore  assembled  in  great  numbers  in  St.  George's  fields, 
round  the  king's  bench  prison,  in  order  to  conduct  him  to 
the  house  of  commons.  The  Surry  justices  took  the  alarm, 
and  read  the  riot  act,  but  the  multitude  refusing  to  disperse, 
the  military  were  called  out,  and  unfortunately  ordered  to 
fire.  One  man  was  killed  on  the  spot,  and  a  great  number 
were  wounded,  several  mortally.  It  happened  that  a  Scotch 
regiment  had  been  employed  in  this  lamentable  affair,  a 
circumstance  which  not  a  little  increased  the  public  indig- 
nation. Verdicts  of  wilful  murder  against  the  soldiery 
were  returned  by  the  different  inquests,  and  on  the  sub- 
sequent trials  several  of  the  soldiers  were  found  guilty  of 
murder. 

14.  The  government  by  no  means  participated  in  the 
popular  feeling;  not  only  were  pardons  granted  to  those 
who  had  been  convicted,  but  the  secretary  of  state,  lord 
Weymouth,  sent  a  letter  to  the  justices  thanking  them  for 
their  spirited  conduct.  This  document  was  published  by  Mr. 
Wilkes,  with  an  indignant  commentary,  in  which  he  termed 
the  affair  **  a  horrid  massacre,"  and  added  a  virulent  invec- 
tive against  the  entire  conduct  of  the  government.  15.  For 
this  publication  Mr.  Wilkes  was  expelled  the  house  of  com- 
mons, and  with  strange  inconsistency,  the  causes  assigned 
for  his  expulsion  included  not  only  his  late  offence,  but  the 
former  acts  for  which  he  had  already  atoned  by  undergoing 
judicial  punishment.  This  complication  of  charge  afforded 
just  grounds  of  complaint,  and  not  a  little  tended  to  give 
Wilkes  a  decided  superiority  over  his  opponents.  (A.  D. 
1709.)    The  freeholders  unanimously  re-elected  him,  but 


the  honse  conaidered  the  election  void,  and  iuued  a  new 
writ  The  same  proceedings  were  twice  repeated ;  until  at 
length  colonel  Lnttrell  was  prevailed  upon  to  offer  himaelf 
as  candidate.  Wilkes  was  once  more  returned  by  an  im- 
mense majority,  the  votes  for  him  being  1143,  while  those 
for  his  opponent  amounted  only  to  269 ;  the  house  of  com- 
mons, notwithstanding,  declared  that  LuUrell  was  and  ought 
to  be  the  sitting  member. 

10.  This  was  considered,  with  some  show  of  justice,  a 
fatal  blow  to  the  liberties  of  the  subject;  petitions  and  re- 
monstrances of  the  most  daring  nature  poured  in  from  ail 
parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  press  teemed  with  the  most 
virulent  attacks  on  all  the  constituted  authorities,  some  ^rent 
BO  far  as  to  deny  the  legality  of  the  present  parLament,  and 
the  obligation  of  the  people  to  obey  its  laws.  An  anonymous 
writer,  named  Junins,  was  particularly  distinguished  by  the 
fierce  severity  of  his  attacks  on  the  ministry,  and  by  the 
superior  brilliancy  of  his  style,  which  still  preserves  his 
celebrated  letters  from  the  oblivion  into  which  party  pro- 
ductions usually  fall.  Meantime  the  disputes  wiili  the 
colonists  continued  to  be  maintained  with  unabated  zeal; 
and  the  Irish  parliament  showed  such  a  determination  to 
throw  off  the  yoke,  that  it  was  found  necessary  lo  elude  their 
demands  by  a  prorogation. 
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SECTION  III. 

1.  (A.D.  1770.^  The  health  of  the  earl  of  Chatham  had 
been  lon^  in  such  a  state  as  to  prevent  him  from  exerting 
his  energies  for  the  benefit  of  his  country ;  he  had  the 
mortification  to  find  that  his  influence  was  lost  in  the 
cabinet,  and  his  popularity  forgotten  by  the  nation ;  he 
therefore  resigned  his  office,  and  his  example  was  imitated 
by  the  duke  of  Grafton.  Lord  North  succeeded  the  latter 
as  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  some  trifling  changes 
were  made  in  the  inferior  departments  of  government. 
2.  Foreign  nations  seemed  to  have  lost  all  respect  for  a 
country  whose  councils  were  subject  to  such  sudden  vicis- 
situdes, and  the  subjects  of  the  realm  were  no  longer 
willing  to  pay  that  respect  to  the  laws  which  is  necessary 
to  the  well-being  of  a  state.  The  new  ministry  seemed  ill 
calculated  to  retrieve  the  honour  of  the  country ;  they  per- 
mitted France  to  acquire  the  island  of  Corsica  without  ven- 
turing to  interfere,  and  tamely  submitted  to  an  insult  oflered 
by  Spain  to  the  British  flag  in  the  afiair  of  the  Falkland 
islands.  The  spirit  of  the  nation  however  forced  the 
ministry  to  make  some  exertions  in  the  latter  instance,  and 
the  matter  was  finally  adjusted  by  a  convention. 

3.  (A.D.  1771.)  The  debates  in  parliament  had  been 
hitherto  printed  >surreptitiou8ly,  as  their  publication  was 
deemed  a  breach  of  privilege.  The  interest  felt  by  the 
public  in  the  debates  on  the  Middlesex  election  induced 
the  printers  to  act  more  daringly  than  before,  and  at  length 
a  formal  complaint  was  made  in  the  house,  and  a  messenger 
was  sent  into  the  city  to  arrest  the  most  notorious  of  the 
offenders.  One  printer  having  been  seized  by  the  mes- 
senger, sent  for  a  constable,  who  carried  both  before  the 
lord  mayor  Mr.  Crosby.  That  gentleman,  with  the  alder- 
men Wilkes  and  Oliver,  not  only  discharged  the  printer, 
but  threatened  to  send  the  messenger  to  prison  unless  he 
found  bail  to  answer  for  his  appearance  on  a  charge  of 
illegal  arrest.  The  house  of  commons  received  the  news 
of  these  proceedings  with  the  most  violent  indignation ;  the 
lord  mayor  and  Oliver  were  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  Wilkes 
was  summoned  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  house.  But  an 
unexpected  difficulty  was  soon  raised ;  Wilkes  refused  to 
appear  unless  permitted  to  take  his  place  for  Middlesex, 
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and  the  house  at  length  compiomiBed  its  dignity,  by  ordering 
him  to  attend  on  the  8th  of  April,  and  then  adjoarning  to  the 
9th.  Since  this  event  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  check 
the  pnblieation  of  the  pariiamentary  debates,  which  now 
constitute  the  most  important,  as  well  as  the  most  interesting, 
feature  in  the  periodical  press. 

4.  (A.  D.  1772.)  llie  marriage  of  the  king's  brothers, 
the  dukes  of  Cumberland  and  Gloucester,  with  subjects  of 
the  realm,  led  to'  the  enactment  of  the  royal  marriage  act, 
which  prohibited  any  of  the  descendants  of  G^eorge  IL 
from  marrying  before  the  age  of  twenty-five  without  the 
consent  of  the  king  in  council.  An  act  was  also  passed  to 
abrogate  the  law  by  which  felons,  who  refused  to  plead, 
were  pressed  to  death ;  it  was  enacted  that,  for  the  future, 
those  who  did  not  plead  should  be  held  guilty  of  the  crimes 
laid  to  their  charge. 

5.  The  continent  of  Europe  was  the  scene  of  an  atrocious 
act  of  injustice  committed  by  three  crowned  heads ;  the  first 
dismemberment  of  Poland  was  eflected  by  an  iniquitous 
ponfederacy  between  the  emperor  of  Germany,  the  empress 
of  Russia,  and  the  kipg  of  Prussia;  they  left  the  unfor- 
tunate monarch  of  the  country  litde  more  than  a  nominal 
sovereignty,  and  even  of  this  he  was  subsequently  deprived 
by  the  royal  robbers,  and  the  name  of  Poland  blotted  from 
the  list  of  nations.  6.  About  the  same  time  the  king  of 
Sweden,  in  violation  of  the  most  solemn  obligations,  abro- 
gated the  free  constitution  of  his  country,  and  made  himself 
despotic.  7.  In  Denmark,  on  the  other  hand,  the  royal 
power  was  overthrown  by  a  vile  faction,  who  deprived  the 
king  of  his  authority,  murdered  his  ministers,  and  drove  his 
queen,  Matilda,  sister  to  the  king  of  England,  into  exile, 
where  grief  soon  terminated  her  sufierings. 

8.  The  planters  in  the  island  of  St.  Vincent  had  grossly 
ill-treated  Uie  Caribbs,  or  native  inhabitants,  who  had  been 
allowed  to  possess  their  lands  in  quiet  while  the  colony 
remained  under  the  dominion  of  the  French.  A  civil  war 
ensued,  and  the  planters,  notwithstanding  all  their  advan- 
tages, were  worsted ;  application  for  assistance  against  the 
rebellious  savages,  as  they  thought  fit  to  designate  men 
who  refused  to  submit  tamely  to  open  robbery,  was  made 
to  the  British  parliament ;  but  the  opposition  was  so  strong, 
that  the  advocates  of  the  planters  were  forced  to  yield,  simI 
peace  was  subsequently  restored  on  equitable  conditions. 

9.  (A.  D.  1773.)    Ireland  and  ScoUand  were,  about  this 
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time,  draiQed  of  a  large  portion  of  their  peasantry,  driven  to 
emigration  by  the  cruel  rapacity  of  the  landlords ;  the  exiles 
songht  an  asylum  in  America,  and  supplied  that  country, 
at  the  moment  it  was  about  to  commence  its  great  struggle 
for  independence,  with  a  hardy  population,  animated  by  the 
most  bitter  feelings  of  resentment  against  the  country  which 
they  had  been  forced  to  abandon. 

10.  The  voyages  of  discovery  undertaken  during  the 
early  part  of  this  reign  were  very  creditable  to  the  adminis- 
tration by  which  they  were  sent  out.  Captain  Phipps 
made  an  ineffectual  effort  to  discover  a  north-west  passage 
to  the  East  Indies ;  Byron,  Wallis,  Carteret,  and  Cook  suc- 
cessively navigated  the  globe,  and  discovered  several  new 
islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  last  named  navigator  was 
killed  during  his  third  voyage  at  Owhyhee,  in  an  unfortu- 
nate dispute  with  the  natives. 

11.  The  determination  of  the  Americans  to  use  no 
articles  on  which  a  duty  was  levied  by  the  British  parlia- 
ment was  still  obstinately  maintained,  and  the  presence  of 
the  British  troops  in  Boston  kept  alive  those  feelings  of  ani- 
mosity which  more  conciliatory  conduct  might  have  extin- 
guished. In  resisting  a  violent  act  of  aggression,  a  party 
of  the  military  were  compelled  to  fire  on  the  populace,  of 
Ivhom  three  were  killed  and  five  dangerously  wounded. 
The  townsmen  assembled  on  the  following  night,  and  were 
with  much  difiiculty  prevented  from  proceeding  to  extremi- 
ties ;  but  on  the  day  that  the  unfortunate  victims  were  in- 
terred, most  of  the  shops  in  Boston  were  closed,  the  bells  of 
all  the  churches  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  rung 
muffled  peals ;  and  the  funerals  were  escorted  by  all  the 
citizens,  of  every  rank,  in  mournful  procession.  Captain 
Preston,  who  had  commanded  the  party,  was  tried  for  mur- 
der, and  it  is  highly  creditable  to  the  American  character, 
that  his  defence  was  intrusted  to  Adams  and  Quincy,  the 
most  violent  advocates  of  freedom  ;  and  that  a  jury  com- 
posed of  townsmen  acquitted  the  prisoner  without  hesitation. 

12.  These  proceedings  were  naturally  considered  by  the 
provincial  governors  as  strong  evidences  of  a  rebellious 
spirit,  and  in  themselves  almost  acts  of  treason ;  they  con- 
sequently, in  their  public  and  private  letters,  described  them 
in  no  measured  terms.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  the  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  and  his  lieutenant,  Mr.  Oliver,  had  written 
several  letters,  in  which  they  severely  condemned  the 
American  leaders,  called  for  the  adoption  of  the  most  vigor- 
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ous  measures,  and  even  recommended  the  *'  taking  off"  of 
the  most  active  opponents  of  government.  Of  these  letters 
Dr.  Franklin  obtained  possession,  and  he  immediately  laid 
them  before  the  provincial  assembly  of  Massachusetts. 
The  perusal  of  these  documents  excited  violent  indignation ; 
it  was  unanimously  resolved,  **  that  the  tendency  of  the 
said  letters  was  to  overthrow  the  constitution  of  this  govern- 
ment, and  to  introduce  arbitrary  power  into  the  province ; 
and  it  was  further  voted,  **  that  a  petition  should  be  imme- 
diately sent  to  the  king,  to  remove  Hutchinson  and  Oliver 
for  ever  from  the  government  of  the  province."  The  peti- 
tion was  immediately  transmitted,  and  Franklin  came  over 
to  England  to  support  it  in  person  before  the  privy  council. 

13.  (A.D.  1774.^  On  the  day  appointed  for  hearing  the 
petition,  Mr.  Wedderburne,  the  solicitor-general,  appeared 
on  behalf  of  the  governor,  and  assailed  Franklin  for  the 
treachery  of  publishing  a  private  correspondence,  in  one  of 
the  most  elaborate  invectives  ever  uttered.  Less  fervid  elo- 
quence would  have  been  sufficient  to  sway  the  determination 
of  the  council ;  the  petition  was  declared  to  be  scandalous 
and  vexatious,  and  Franklin  was  dismissed  from  the  office 
which  he  held  of  postmaster-general  of  the  colonies. 

14.  The  refusaJ  of  the  Americans  to  purchase  tea  had 
led  to  a  vast  accumulation  of  that  ai;ticle  in  the  storehouses 
of  the  East  India  company ;  in  order  to  afford  them  some 
relief,  a  drawback  of  the  import  duty  was  allowed  them  on 
all  tea  that  should  be  exported  ;  and  the  ministry  believed 
that  the  colonists  would  gladly  pay  the  small  tax  of  three 
pence  per  pound  on  an  article  which  they  could  only  pro- 
cure by  smuggling,  and  at  an  enormous  expense.  But  those 
who  had  formed  such  expectations  had  sadly  miscalculated 
the  spirit  and  firmness  of  the  Americans  ;  resolutions  were 
adopted  in  the  several  provinces,  declaring  that  all  who  aided 
or  abetted  in  the  landing  or  vending  of  the  expected  tea, 
should  be  deemed  enemies  of  their  country  ;  and  the  majo- 
rity of  the  consignees,  terrified  at  these  proceedings,  sent 
back  the  cargoes.  In  Boston,  the  agents  of  the  company 
were  dependants  on  the  governor,  and  trusting  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  military,  resolved  to  persevere  :  but  during  the 
night  the  leading  patriots,  disguised  as  Indians,  boarded  the 
vessels,  and  emptied  the  tea-chests  into  the  water. 

15.  The  news  of  this  proceeding  was  received  by  the 
British  ministry  with  unmixed"  pleasure  ;  they  thought  that 
Boston,  the  great  focus  of  American  sedition,  having  been 
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guilty  of  a  flagrant  delinquency,  was  now  completely  at  their 
mercy,  and  they  prepared  to  visit  it  with  exemplary  punish- 
ment. A  bill  for  shutting  up  the  port  of  Boston,  and  another 
for  annulling  the  charter  of  Massachusetts,  were  passed  with 
little  opposition ;  and  these  harsh  measures  were  soon  fol- 
lowed by  a  third,  of  a  still  more  dangerous  tendency  ;  it 
enacted,  that  '*if  any  person  were  indicted  for  murder  or 
any  capital  offence,  committed  in  the  province  of  Massachu- 
setts, in  aiding  the  magistracy,  such  person  or  persons  might 
be  sent  by  the  governor  to  some  other  colony  or  to  Great 
Britain  for  trial."  It  was  in  vain  that  colonel  Barrd,  and 
some  others,  showed  that  this  measure  directly  tended  to 
sanction  military  outrage  by  the  hope  of  impunity  ;  it  passed 
through  both  houses  with  overwhelming  majorities,  and  im- 
mediately received  the  royal  assent. 

16.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  burst  of  indignation  with 
which  \he  first  intelligence  of  these  harsh  measures  was  re- 
ceived in  the  New  England  states.  They  sternly  refused 
to  obey  laws  which  deprived  them  of  their  natural  and 
chartered  rights,  and  made  active  preparations  to  resist  their 
enforcement.  All  the  other  colonies,  except  Georgia,  zeal- 
ously adopted  the  cause  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  and 
agreed  to  discontinue  their  commerce  with  Great  Britain  until 
the  obnoxious  statutes  should  be  repealed.  To  give  greater 
effect  to  their  remonstrances,  an  assembly  of  delegates  from 
the  different  states  was  organized  by  Franklin  and  other 
provincial  leaders,  which,  under  the  name  of  a  congress, 
met  in  Philadelphia.  The  congress  promised  every  assist- 
ance to  the  New  Englanders,  and  prepared  a  spirited  peti- 
tion to  be  laid  before  his  majesty,  soliciting  a  redress  of 
grievances.  They  also  published  addresses  to  the  British 
people,  to  the  Canadians,  and  to  the  West  Indian  colonies, 
vindicating  the  purity  of  their  motives,  and  declaring  their 
fixed  resolution  not  to  submit  to  oppression. 
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1.  (A.D.  1775.)  An  opportunity  of  retnctin^f  their  steps 
afforded  to  the  British  ministers  by  the  presentation  of 

the  petition  from  the  congress  at  Philadelphia ;  especially  as 
a  new  parliament  had  been  summoned  in  the  room  of  that 
which  had  sanctioned  the  late  severe  measures  of  coercion. 
It  was  reported  that  his  majesty  had  received  the  petition 
most  graciously,  and  the  public  consequently  indulged  in 
expectations  of  a  reconciliation  between  the  colonies  and  the 
mother  country.  These  hopes  were  destined  to  be  disap- 
pointed ;  the  houses  of  parliament,  in  their  address  to  the 
king  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  stated  that  '*  a  rebellion 
actually  existed  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts,"  and  in 
the  usual  style  offered  to  assist  in  its  suppression  with  their 
lives  and  fortunes.  A  few  members,  justly  anxious  to  avert 
the  hazards  of  war,  laboured  hard  to  change  the  determina- 
tions of  the  minister ;  in  particular  Mr.  Burke  proposed  a 
plan  for  conciliating  America,  in  a  speech  of  unrivalled  elo- 
quence ;  these  efforts  were  vain,  and  nothing  now  remained 
but  an  appeal  to  the  sword.  Franklin  also,  having  been 
long  employed  in  a  kind  of  treaty  with  the  ministers,  finding 
them  determined  to  persevere  in  their  insane  resolutions, 
broke  off  the  conference,  and  sailed  for  America,  resolved  to 
share  the  fortunes  and  hazards  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

2.  The  New  Englanders  were  determined  to  attack  the 
royal  forces  as  soon  as  ever  they  should  march  out  of  Bos- 
ton, and  their  adherence  to  this  resolution  was  soon  put  to 
the  test.  On  the  night  of  the  eighteenth  of  April,  a  detach- 
ment was  sent  from  Boston  to  seize  some  military  stores, 
which  the  insurgents  had  collected  at  Concord.  In  spite  of 
every  precaution,  the  country  was  alarmed,  and  when  the 
advanced  guard  arrived  early  on  the  following  morning  at 
Lexington,  they  found  a  small  body  of  provincials  prepared 
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to  oppose  them.  A  brief  skirmish  ensued,  in  which  the 
Americans  were  defeated  with  some  loss,  and  the  detach- 
ment, proceeding  to  Concord,  destroyed  all  the  stores  that 
they  found.  But  they  were  not  permitted  to  return  unmo- 
lested ;  the  militia,  assembling  in  force,  furiously  assailed 
their  flanks  and  rear ;  a  constant  fire  of  rifles  was  maintained 
from  every  hedge  and  every  wall  which  skirted  the  road, 
and  had  not  a  regiment  under  the  command  of  lord  Percy 
been  sent  from  Boston  to  cover  their  retreat,  the  entire  de- 
tachment would  have  been  destroyed.  It  was  late  in  the 
evening  when  the  British  forces  arrived  at  last  within  the 
lines  of  their  own  fortifications,  having  lost  65  killed,  180 
wounded,  and  28  prisoners. 

3.  Blood  having  been  thus  drawn,  the  whole  of  the  dis- 
contented colonies  boldly  prepared  to  maintain  the  inevita- 
ble contest.     Volunteers  enrolled  themselves  in  every  pro- 

•  vi  nee,  and  the  king's  stores  were  everywhere  seized  and 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  insurgents.  The  fortresses  of 
Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  were  surprised  by  a  body  of 
militia,  and  the  Americans  thus  obtained  possession  of  100 
pieces  of  cannon  and  a  proportionate  quantity  of  ammunition. 
The  towns  and  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston  were 
garrisoned,  and  that  city  thus  placed  under  a  strict 
blockade. 

4.  General  Gage,  who  commanded  the  garrison,  soon  re- 
ceived reinforcements  from  Great  Britain,  under  the  com- 
mand of  generals  Howe,  Burgoyne,  and  Clinton.  He  resolved 
therefore  to  commence  active  operations  ;  but  before  com- 
mitting himself  to  the  chances  of  war,  he  issued  a  procla- 
mation, offering  pardon  to  all  who  should  lay  down  their 
arms,  except  Messrs.  Hancock  and  Adams.  The  Americans 
treated  the  proclamation  with  contempt,  and  soon  aAer 
elected  Mr.  Hancock  president  of  congress. 

5.  In  Charlestown,  a  place  situated  to  the  north  of  Boiton, 
is  an  eminence  called  Bunker's  hill,  which  in  some  degree 
commands  the  harbour ;  this  post  the  Americans  resolved  to 
occupy ;  and  a  party  was  sent  over  from  Cambridge  to  in- 
trench themselves  on  the  height.  This  they  effected  with 
such  rapidity  and  silence  during  one  of  the  short  nights  of 
June,  that  the  appearance  of  their  works  at  daybreak  was 
the  first  notice  of  their  presence.  The  importance  of  dis- 
lodging the  enemy  was  evident  to  the  British  generals,  and 
a  detachment  under  the  command  of  Howe  was  sent  to  the 
peninsula  in  boats.     A  tremendous  cannonade  was  opened 
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on  the  provincials  from  the  ships  and  floating  batteries  in  the 
harbour,  and  from  Cop*s-hill  in  Boston,  but  the  provincials 
maintained  their  post  with  undaunted  resolution.     They  re- 
served their  fire  until  the  royal  forces  had  advanced  within 
sixty  yards  of  their  line,  and  then  poured  in  so  close  and 
mudlerous  a  discharge,  that  the  assailants  were  broken,  and 
fled  to  the  water's  edge.     A  second  assault  was  again  de- 
feated by  the  well-aimed  and  steady  fire  of  the  provincials ; 
but  when  Howe  rallied  his  men  to  the  third  attempt,  the 
ammunition  of  the  Americans  began  to  fail,  and  after  an  ob- 
stinate resistance  they  were  compelled  to  retreat.     In  this 
fierce  contest  the  provincials  lost  about  450  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing  ;  but  the  victors  suflered  still  more  severely ; 
their  loss  amounted  to   more  than  a  thousand  killed  and 
wounded,  of  whom  79  were  ofiicers.     The  unusual  number 
of  officers  that  fell  is  attributed  to  the  fatal  aim  which  the 
provincials  took  with  their  rifles,  and  to  the  belief  generally 
prevalent  in  America,  that  the  war  was  odious  to  the  great 
body  of  the  English  people,  and  only  supported  by  the  no- 
bility and  gentry,  from  which  classes  the  British  officers  are 
generally  selected. 

6.  Another  eflbrt  to  avert  the  horrors  of  war  was  made 
by  the  congress,  and  a  second  pathetic  petition  forwarded 
to  his  majesty.  It  was  intrusted  for  presentation  to  Mr. 
Penn,  a  descendant  of  the  great  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
one  of  the  chief  proprietors  in  that  province.  But  public 
and  private  remonstrances  were  equally  inefifectual,  the  peti- 
tion was  not  even  honoured  with  an  answer. 

7.  The  Americans  were  far  from  confining  their  exertions 
to  the  pacific  means  of  petition  and  remonstrance  ;  with  a 
happy  unanimity,  they  elected  George  Washington,  esquire, 
commander-in-chief  of  all  their  forces  ;  and  sent  two  bodies 
of  militia  under  generals  Montgomery  and  Arnold  to  drive 
the  English  from  Canada.  After  a  brief  but  brilliant  career, 
Montgomery  was  killed  in  .an  attempt  to  storm  Quebec,  and 
the  cruelties  perpetrated  by  the  infamous  Arnold  so  alien- 
ated the  Canadians,  that  no  hope  remained  of  its  uniting 
with  the  revolted  provinces. 

8.  (A.D.  1776.)  Boston  was  closely  blockaded  by  Wash- 
ington, and  the  garrison  was  soon  reduced  to  the  greatest 
distress.  Howe,  who  had  succeeded  Gage  in  the  command, 
though  a  general  of  great  ability,  found  himself  unequal  to 
the  difficulties  of  his  situation.  The  inhabitants  of  Boston, 
as  well  as  the  garrison,  had  to  sustain  the  horrors  of  famine  . 
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daring  the  winter ;  and  early  in  the  spring  the  Americana 
opened  batteries  on  the  neighbouring  hills,  which  swept  the 
town  and  harbour.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  town 
was  evacuated  by  the  English,  and  Washington,  entering  it, 
was  hailed  as  the  citizens  as  their  deliverer.  9.  An  expe- 
dition undertaken  by  the  British  against  Charleston,  in 
South  Carolina,  signally  failed.  The  general  (Clinton)  was 
unable  to  second  the  naval  operations  directed  by  sir  Peter 
Parker  ;  and,  aller  a  useless  exhibition  of  bravery,  the  ad- 
miral was  forced  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  a  ship  of  war, 
which  he  burned,  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 

10.  The  Americans,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  leaders, 
had  hitherto  entertained  hopes  of  peacefully  accommodating 
their  disputes  with  England ;  but  the  intelligence  that  the 
British  minister  had  hired  a  body  of  German  mercenaries 
for  their  subjugation  wrought  so  powerfully  on  their  excited 
feelings,  that  they  determined  to  renounce  their  allegiance. 
(July  4Ui,  1776.)  On  the  motion  of  Richard  Henry  Lee, 
member  for  Virginia,  the  congress  published  their  declara- 
tion of  independence,  and  elected  the  colonies  into  free  and 
sovereign  states.  At  the  very  time  that  this  resolution  was 
adopted,  a  British  fleet  was  hovering  round  their  coast,  a 
British  army  was  preparing  to  invade  their  territories,  and 
symptoms  of  discouragement  and  disaffection  were  percep- 
tible in  their  own  soldiery.  Still  the  congress  refused  to 
despair,  and  prepared  to  support  with  spirit  the  independ- 
ence which  they  had  so  courageously  asserted. 

11.  General  Howe  did  not  long  remain  idle  at  Halifax, 
whither  he  had  retired  after  the  evacuation  of  Boston  ;  he 
sailed  for  New  York,  and  being  there  joined  by  his  brother, 
lord  Howe,  with  a  considerable  fleet,  he  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  that  city  and  Long  Island.  Following  up  his  tri- 
umphs, he  expelled  the  provincial  army  from  the  Jerseys, 
and  compelled  them  to  take  refuge  beyond  the  Delaware. 
This  rapid  success  raised  the  hopes  of  the  British  to  the 
highest  pitch;  the  immediate  conquest  of  America  was 
looked  upon  as  absolutely  certain,  and  little  seemed  wanting 
to  complete  so  desirable  a  consummation.  12.  But  they 
soon  found  that  Washington,  though  defeated,  was  not  sub- 
dued, and  that  his  knowledge  of  the  country  in  a  great 
degree  compensated  for  his  inferiority  of  numbers.  Cross- 
ing the  Delaware  in  the  middle  of  December,  he  attacked  a 
bc^y  of  Hessians  at  Trenton,  and  made  900  prisoners ;  and 
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then  while  lord  Comwallis  was  advancing  to  recover  Tren- 
ton, the  indefatigable  Americans  suddenly  appeared  in  his 
lordship's  rear,  and  destroyed  or  captured  the  greater  part 
of  a  detachment  under  colonel  Mawhood. 

13.  A  very  extraordinary  incident  took  place,  about  this 
time,  in  the  East  Indies.  The  council  of  Madras  had  plunged 
the  company  into  an  unjustifiable  war  with  the  rajah  of 
Tanjore,  whom  they  attacked  and  took  prisoner.  Lord 
Pigot  was  sent  out  as  governor,  with  positive  orders  to  re- 
store the  rajah,  but  he  had  scarcely  effected  this  object, 
when  he  was  seized  and  thrown  into  prison  by  certain 
members  of  the  council.  This  indignity  worked  so  bitterly 
on  his  feelings  that  he  sickened  and  died,  leaving  behind 
him  a  higher  character  for  honour  and  integrity  than  most 
of  those  who  have  made  fortunes  in  the  East.  His  perse- 
cutors were  subsequendy  brought  to  trial  and  punished,  but 
not  with  severity  proportioned  to  their  deserts. 

14.  (A.D.  1777.)  The  caution  of  Washington  prevented 
any  decisive  engagement  in  the  early  part  of  the  new  cam- 
paign ;  but  the  march  of  Howe  towards  Philadelphia  induced 
the  American  general  to  hazard  a  battle.  The  armies  met 
near  the  Brandywine  river,  and  after  a  long  and  fierce  battle 
the  English  obtained  a  decisive  victory.  Philadelphia  was 
immediately  surrendered,  and  occupied  by  the  English 
forces  :  a  second  attempt  made  by  Washington  to  retrieve 
his  losses  was  defeated ;  and  by  the  aid  of  Uie  fleet,  Howe 
reduced  the  fortifications  which  the  Americans  had  con- 
structed on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  and  opened^  free 
communication  with  his  supplies. 

15.  But  the  successes  of  the  English  in  the  southern  states 
were  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  disaster  they  expe- 
rienced in  the  northern.  E^rly  in  the  year,  general  Bur- 
goyne,  with  an  army  of  7000  men,  and  a  large  body  of 
Indians,  received  orders  to  advance  from  Canada  into  the 
state  of  New  York,  and  co-operate  with  a  body  of  troops 
which  Howe  was  to  send  to  his  assistance.  This  plan,  if 
successful,  would  cut  off  the  New  England  states  from  the 
rest  of  the  union,  and  expose  them  to  be  overrun  and  con- 
quered in  detail.  Burgoyne's  part  in  this  expedition  was 
executed  with  equal .  skill  and  intrepidity ;  he  marched 
boldly  through  the  country,  bearing  down  all  opposition. 
But  the  Americans  soon  assembled  an  army  in  his  front,  and 
as  he  had  advanced  to  a  distance  from  his  supplies,  his 
situation  soon  became  very  hazardous.    The  operations  of  the 
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army,  whose  assistance  he  expected,  were  miserably  con- 
ducted ;  sir  Henry  Clinton  did  not  leave  New  York  till 
October,  and  even  then,  instead  of  hastening  forward  to  his 
destination,  he  employed  his  troops  in  burning  the  unre- 
sisting towns  and  villages,  and  devastating  the  country 
Whether  this  tardiness  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  weakness  of 
the  general,  or  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  orders  sent  out  by 
the  ministry,  is  not  easily  ascertained,  but  from  whatever 
eause,  it  proved  the  ruin  of  the  entire  expedition.  On  the 
15th  of  October,  general  Vaughan,  with  the  van  of  Clinton's 
army,  could  have  rescued  Burgoyne  from  all  his  difficulties, 
but  Vaughan  stopped  to  plunder  and  burn  the  little  town  of 
iEsopus,  and  before  he  was  again  prepared  to  advance, 
Burgoyne  and  his  army  were  prisoners  of  war  to  the  Ameri- 
can army  under  the  command  of  general  Gates. 

16.  Burgoyne,  depending  on  the  advance  of  the  army 
from  New  York,  had  allowed  himself  to  be  cooped  up  in 
Saratoga ;  his  provisions  were  exhausted,  his  ammunition 
beginning  to  fail,  his  troops  dispirited,  and  his  lines  inca- 
pable of  long  defence.  He  therefore  surrendered  on  the 
condition  that  his  troops,  after  having  laid  down  their  arms, 
should  be  sent  home,  provided  that  they  should  not  serve 
again  in  America  during  the  present  contest.  Burgoyne 
returned  to  England  on  his  parole  only  to  experience  greater 
mortifications  ;  the  leaders  of  the  administration  threw  all  the 
blame  of  a  failure,  attributable  solely  to  themselves,  on  the 
unfortunate  general;  he  was  refused  admittance  into  the 
presence  of  the  sovereign,  denied  the  justice  of  a  court- 
martial,  and  subjected  to  a  series  of  petty  persecutions 
infinitely  more  disgraceful  to  the  ministry  than  to  their 
victim.  17.  General  Gates,  after  his  victory,  advanced  to 
check  the  outrages  committed  by  Clinton's  soldiers;  sir 
Henry  retreated  to  New  York  before  the  victorious  army, 
and  the  American  general  was  consequently  enabled  to  send 
such  a  reinforcement  to  Washington's  army,  as  made  it 
once  more  a  match  for  that  of  Howe,  and  sufficient  to 
protect  the  province  of  Pennsylvania  from  the  ravages  of 
the  enemy. 
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SECTION  V. 

1 .  (A.D.  1778.)  The  event  of  which  ministers  had  been 
vainly  warned  from  the  commencement  of  the  unfortunate 
contest  into  which  they  had  raihly  precipitated  the  country, 
at  length  took  place.  France  acknowledged  the  independence 
of  the  United  States,  and  entered  into  a  ctoae  alliance  with 
the  revolted  colonies.  Before  the  news  of  this  treaty  could 
reach  America,  lord  North  introduced  two  conciliatory  bills 
into  the  British  parliament,  granting  the  provincials  every 
thing  that  they  had  demanded  before  their  declaration  of 
independence.  In  the  debates  that  ensued,  the  minister 
fpund  some  of  his  former  supporters  more  virulent  antago- 
nists than  the  opposition — they  taunted  him  for  deserting 
the  high  principles  of  prerogative  and  Briliah  aupremacy 
which  he  bad  hitherto  maintained,  and  complained  bitterly 
of  the  deception  by  which  he  had  gained  their  support.  The' 
bills,  however,  passed  the  lower  house,  but  their  progress 
through  the  upper  was  marked  by  an  incident  that  must  not 
be  carelessly  passed  over.  It  was  known  that  the  duke  of 
Richmond  was  of  opinion  thai  peace  should  be  purchased 
even  by  acknowledging  the  independence  of  America,  and 
that  he  intended  to  propound  these  sentiments  during  the 
discussion.  2.  The  venerable  earl  of  Chatham,  sinldng 
under  tiie  weight  of  years  and  bodily  infirmities,  attended 
in  his  place  for  the  purpose  of  protesting  against  the  dis- 
memberment of  an  empire  to  whose  greatness  he  had  so 
largely  contributed,  and  deprecated  anch  a  proceeding  with 
^at  warmth  and  eloquence.  The  duke  of  Richmond  hav- 
ing answered  this  speech,  the  earl  rose  to  reply,  but  the 
powers  of  nature  were  exhausted,  he  fell  on  the  floor  of  the 
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house  in  the  attempt  to  utter  his  sentimentB,  and  being 
removed  to  his  favourite  country-seat,  expired  in  a  short 
time  after.  3.  The  parliament  paid  merited  honour  to  the 
memory  of  the  most  successful  and  able  minister  that  Eng- 
land had  hitherto  produced ;  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds  was  granted  for  the  payment  of  his  debts,  a  pension 
of  four  thousand  pounds  setded  on  his  heirs  ;  his  remains 
were  interred  with  great  pomp  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
a  monument  erected  to  his  memory  at  the  public  expense. 

4.  Commissioners  had  been  sent  out  to  propose  measures 
of  reconciliation  to  the  Americans  when  it  was  too  late ;  of 
course,  their  mission  signally  failed ;  the  congress  would 
not  even  listen  to  terms  unless  the  recognition  of  their  inde- 
pendence formed  a  preliminary  article,  and  the  commis- 
sioners, having  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  bribe  some 
of  the  American  deputies,  were  dismissed  with  mingled 
contempt  and  indignation. 

5.  The  first  hostile  collision  between  France  and  England 
took  place  at  sea ;  admiral  Keppel  attacked  a  French  squad-* 
ron  under  the  command  of  D'Orvilliers,  but,  being  badly 
supported  by  sir  Hugh  Palliser,  the  second  in  command, 
obtained  no  decisive  success.  Advantage  was  taken  of  this 
circumstance  by  the  ministry  to  crush  Keppel,  who  had 
been  long  their  political  opponent,  and  at  their  instigation 
Palliser  preferred  a  charge  of  misconduct  against  his  com- 
mander. But  the  verdict  of  the  court-martial  disappointed 
their  expectations ;  Keppel  was  honourably  acquitted,  and 
Palliser  being  subsequently  brought  to  trial  for  disobedience 
to  orders,  was  partially  condemned,  and  but  for  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  entire  power  of  the  ministry,  would  have  been 
subjected  to  a  more  ignominious  verdict.* 

6.  (A.D.  1779.)  The  Americans,  having  now  obtained  so 
powerful  an  ally  as  France,  fondly  hoped  that  the  war  would 
be  terminated  in  a  single  campaign.     Great,  therefore,  was 

*  ITusyoar  a  bold  adventarar,  of  the  mine  of  Paid  Jonea,  kept  all  the  west- 
ern coast  of  the  island  in  alann.  He  landed  at  Whitehaven,  where  he  burned 
a  ship  in  the  harbour,  and  even  attempted  to  bum  the  town.  He  afterwards 
landed  in  Scotland,  aiMl  plundered  the  house  of  the  earl  of  Selkirk.  He  some 
time  after  fought  a  bloody  battle  with  captain  Pearson,  of  the  Serapis,  whom 
he  compelled  to  submit :  and  so  shattered  was  hu  own  ship  in  the  engaae- 
nent,  that  he  had  no  sooner  quitted  her,  in  order  to  take  possession  of  his 
prin,  than  she  went  to  the  bottom.  Captain  Fanner,  too,  of  the  Quebec, 
Ibught  a  no  less  desperate  battle  with  a  French  ship  of  greatly  superior  force. 
He  oontinned  the  enaagement,  with  unremitted  iury,  till  his  own  shipaoci- 
dentallj  took  fire,  and  was  blown  into  the  air,  together  with  himself  and 
of  the  crew. 
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their  mortification  to  find  the  English  superior  during  the 
entire  year.  Clinton  maintained  his  defensive  position  in 
New  York,  and  baffled  all  the  attempts  of  Washington  to 
force  an  engagement ;  while  in  the  southern  states,  Georgia 
was  subdued  by  colonel  Campbell,  aided  by  admiral  Parker, 
and  the  attempts  made  to  recover  it  by  the  American  general, 
Lincoln,  and  the  French  admiral,  D'Estaing,  were  signally 
defeated. 

7.  But  the^  honour  of  England  was  not  similarly  main- 
tained in  other  quarters  ;  several  islands  of  the  West  Indies 
were  captured  by  the  French ;  and  the  united  fleets  of  France 
and  Spain,  for  the  latter  country  was  now  united  to  the  ene- 
mies of  Britain,  swept  the  channel,  and  insulted  the  coasts 
with  impunity.  Lord  Sandwich,  the  first  lord  of  the  admi- 
ralty, was  a  man  notoriously  unfit  for  his  situation  ;  but  his 
colleagues,  with  the  blind  obstinacy  which  characterized  all 
their  measures,  determined  to  retain  him  in  office  ;  even 
though  they  were  aware,  that  by  his  neglect,  Plymouth  was 
left  in  such  a  defenceless  state,  that  its  dockyards  and  arsenal 
were  only  saved  from  destruction  by  the  ignorance  of  the 
admirals  of  the  combined  fTeet. 

8.  In  Ireland  an  important  revolution  commenced,  which 
though  it  terminated  bloodlessly,  threatened  at  one  period 
to  have  caused  a  separation  between  the  two  countries. 
The  greater  part  of  the  army  necessary  for  the  defence  of 
that  country  had  been  withdrawn  to  assist  in  the  subjugation 
of  America ;  and  when  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets 
menaced  the  island  with  invasion,  there  were  no  preparations 
made  for  its  defence.  The  people,  left  to  themselves,  showed 
spirit  worthy  of  the  crisis ;  companies  of  volunteers  were 
embodied  in  every  town  and  district ;  arms  were  at  first 
cheerfully  supplied  by  the  government ;  ofiicers  were  chosen 
by  election  ;  and  the  patriotic  earl  of  Charlemont  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  independent  companies.  When 
England  recovered  her  wonted  superiority^by  sea,  the  fear 
of  invasion  was  removed,  but  the  volunteers  retained  their 
arms  and  preserved  their  organization.  They  had  learned 
the  secret  of  their  strength,  and  were  determined  to  effect  the 
regeneration  of  their  country,  by  establishing  the  indepen- 
dence of  her  parliament  and  the  freedom  of  her  commerce. 
This  was  a  new  and  unexpected  difficulty  to  the  ministry  ; 
but,  pursuing  consistently  their  steady  course  of  narrow  and 
illiberal  policy,  they  refused  to  make  any  concession,  and 
thus  brought  Ireland  to  the  ^ry  brink  of  a  revolution. 
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0.  (1780.)  Holland  was  soon  added  to  the  enemies  of 
England;  Mr.  Laurens,  who  had  been  president  of  con- 
gress, was  taken  by  a  British  cruiser,  and  the  papers  found 
in  his  possession  fully  proved  the  existence  of  a  treaty  be- 
tween Uie  Dutch  and  the  Americans.  War  was  therefore 
declared,  and  thus  was  England  engaged  with  a  fourth 
enemy  without  a  single  ally.  About  ihe  same  time  the 
northern  powers  of  Europe  joined  in  a  confederation  called 
the  armed  neutrality,  which  was  aimed  against  the  mari- 
time claims  of  England.  Its  avowed  design  was  to  pro- 
tect the  trade  of  neutral  vessels  with  the  several  belligerent 
powers. 

10.  But  the  spirit  of  the  English  nation  sunk  not  in  this 
apparently  unequal  contest.  Admiral  Rodney  captured 
a  Spanish  convoy,  defeated  the  enemy's  fleet,  though  forced 
to  engage  under  very  disadvantageous  circumstances,  and 
relieved  Gibraltar,  which  the  Spaniards  had  begun  to  be- 
siege ;  sailing  thence  to  the  West  Indies,  he  dispersed  a 
French  fleet  far  superior  to  his  own.  In  America,  South 
Carolina  was  subdued  by  sir  Henry  Clinton ;  and  the 
American  general  Arnold,  believing  the  independent  cause 
almost  hopeless,  abandoned  his  country's  cause,  and  entered 
into  the  royal  service.  The  acquisition  of  this  worthless 
deserter  cost  the  life  of  one  of  Britain's  best  and  bravest 
ofiicers.  Major  Andre,  adjutant-general  of  the  royal 
army,  having  been  sent  to  conduct  the  negotiation  with 
Arnold,  was  seized  within  the  American  lines,  and  hanged 
as  a  spy,  by  a  rigid  interpretation  of  the  laws  of  war. 

11.  The  ministry  had  hitherto  found  the  parliament  well 
disposed  to  support  their  measures ;  but  the  number  of  pe- 
titions presented  from  the  counties  and  leading  towns  against 
the  administration,  soon  raised  up  a  formidable  opposition. 
(April  6th.)  At  length  Mr.  Dunning  moved  his  celebrated 
resolution,  "  that  the  influence  of  the  crown  has  increased, 
is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished,"  which  was  car- 
ried by  a  majority  of  twenty-eight  votes ;  but  a  second  re- 
solution, designed  to  give  effect  to  the  former,  was  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  fifty-one,  and  the  ministry  soon  afVer  re- 
covered their  wonted  superiority. 

12.  Some  of  the  penal  laws  against  the  Roman  catholics 
were  wisely  repealed  by  the  parliament,  but  in  consequence 
of  the  exertions  of  some  misguided  bigots,  these  measures 
were  followed  by  the  most  formidable  riots  that  ever  dis- 
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gnoed  the  metropolis.  June  2.  An  immenae  multitude 
aeeembled  in  St  GeorgeVfielda,  to  petition  for  a  repeal  of 
the  lawa  that  had  been  passed  in  favour  of  the  Roman 
catholics,  and  after  adopting  several  resolutions,  proceeded 
in  large  parties  to  the  avenues  leading  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons, where  they  insulted  several  of  the  members.  Lord 
George  Gordon,  a  visionary  enthusiast,  came  out  and  made 
a  violent  harangye  to  the  multitude,  informing  them  that 
their  petition  hi^  been  rejected.  The  irritated  mob  at  once 
proceeded  to  acts  of  viMence ;  they  destroyed  all  the  Romish 
chapels  in  and  about  town;  they  burned  the  prisons  of 
Newgate,  the  king's  bench,  and  the  fleet,  together  with 
several  private  houses ;  they  even  threatened  the  ba^k, 
which  was  preserved  with  difficulty.  At  length  the  military 
were  called  out,  and  the  rioters  dispersed,  though  not  until 
two  hundred  and  twenty  of  their  number  had  been  killed  or 
mortally  wounded. 

13.  (1781.)  The  campaign  which  decided  the  question 
of  American  independence  seemed  at  its  commencement 
to  promise  a  far  different  termination  :  Washington's  army 
was  so  distressed  that  1600  troops  deserted  his  lines  ;  but 
though  they  had  thus  shown  their  resentment,  they  refused 
to  listen  to  any  offers  from  the  British  generals,  and  the 
emissaries  sent  to  seduce  them  were  given  up  and  hanged. 
Congress,  however,  exerted  itself  so  successfully,  that  the 
distresses  of  the  army  were  finally  relieved,  and  Washing- 
ton enabled  to  commence  decisive  operations.  He  at  first 
designed  to  besiege  New  York,  but  being  bafiHed  by  the 
superior  forces  of  sir  Henry  Clinton,  he  suddenly  resolved 
to  march  into  the  southern  states,  and  overpower  lord 
Cornwallis  before  Clinton's  army  could  move  to  his  as- 
sistance. 14.  This  decisive  operation  was  crowned  with 
complete  success ;  lord  Cornwallis  was  attacked  in  York- 
town,  by  the  combined  armies  of  France  and  America ;  his 
lordship  made  a  gallant  defence,  but  two  redoubts  in  his 
front  were  carried  by  storm— *his  works  ruined-^is  lines 
swept  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  batteries,  and  the  effective 
strength  of  his  garrison  diminished  by  sickness.  Under 
these  circumstances,  nothing  remained  but  to  propose 
terms  of  capitulation.  He  accordingly  surrenderea  to 
general  Lincoln  with  the  same  formalities  that  he  had  pre- 
scribed to  that  officer  eighteen  months  before  at  Charleston ; 
and  it  is  remarkable,  as  a  second  coincidence,  that  the 
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irticlw  were  drawn  np  by  lieutenant-colonel  Lanrens,  whose 
father  wu  atill  detained  aa  a  cloee  priaoner  in  the  Tower  of 
London. 

16.  Theae  loaaea  were  in  aome  degree  compenaated  bjr 
the  aaccesB  of  our  anna  in  the  Eait  Indies,  where  air  Eyre 
Coote  defeated  Hydei  Ailj,  and  reitored  the  company'a 
ucendency.  In  the  Weat  Indiea,  the  ialand  of  St.  Euatatiua 
waa  lalun  from  the  Dutch,  but  aubsequently  recaptured  by 
the  French.  A  desperate  engagement  also  took  place  off 
(he  Dogger  Bank  between  an  English  squadron  commanded 
by  admiral  Parker,  and  a  Dntch  squadron  under  admiral 
2oatmui ;  after  a  fierce  battle  which  lasted  three  hoars,  the 
victory  remained  undecided,  and  both  returned  to  their  re- 
spective harboan. 


SECTION  VL 

1.  (A.D.  1782.)  Tm  American  war  was  now  rirtiially 
at  an  end  ;  all  rational  hopes  of  reducing  the  country  again 
under  the  snhjection  of  Great  Britain  were  abandoned  by 
the  great  majority  of  the  nation;  but  the  ministry  at  least 
manifested  the  Tirtne  of  perseverance,  and  declared  their 
resolution  to  cany  on  "  a  war  of  posts."  The  nation  at 
large  was  opposed  to  this  insane  project ;  and  parliamenl, 
yielding  to  the  voice  of  the  people,  gradaally  withdrew  its 
support  from  the  administration.  At  length,  on  the  motion 
of  general  Conway,  the  house  of  commons  voted  "  that 
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whoever  advised  hit  majesty  to  the  coDtinnation  of  the 
American  war,  should  be  considered  as  a  pnblic  enemy.*' 
This,  of  coarse,  led  to  the  resignation  of  lord  North,  and 
a  new  ministry  was  formed  under  the  auspices  of  Bir.  Fox 
and  the  marquis  of  Rockingham. 

2.  Negotiations  for  peace  were  immediately  commenced, 
nor  were  any  of  the  belligerent  powers  disinclined  to  an 
accommodation.  The  United  States,  having  secured  their 
independence,  had  nothing  to  gain  by  a  continuance  of  the 
war;  the  navy  of  France,  after  being  severely  crippled 
during  the  contest,  was  at  its  close  almost  annihilated  by 
a  victory  which  admiral  Rodney  gained  over  count  de 
Grasse,  in  the  West  Indies,  on  the  12th  of  April ;  and  the 
Spaniards,  after  having  besieged  Gibraltar,  and  wasted 
before  its  walls  an  incredible  quantity  of  blood  and  trea- 
sure,  had  the  mortification  to  find  all  their  efforts  fail,  their 
grand  attack  signally  defeated,  and  the  floating  batteries, 
which  they  had  deemed  irresistible,  burned  to  the  water's 
edge,  by  a  tremendous  storm  of  hot  balls  and  shells  poured 
on  them  by  the  gallant  garrison. 

3.  Wilkes  took  advantage  of  the  altered  spirit  of  the 
times,  and  procured  the  removal  of  all  the  resolutions  con- 
cerning the  Middlesex  election  from  the  journals  of  the  house 
of  commons  ;  after  which  this  celebrated  demagogue  sunk 
into  complete  insignificance.  In  Ireland,  the  parliament, 
roused  by  the  fervid  eloquence  of  Mr.  Grattan,  obtained 
from  the  new  ministry  the  concession  of  their  legislative  in- 
dependence. Immediately  after  which,  the  Irish  house  of 
commons  voted  a  sum  of  d660,000  to  purchase  an  estate  for 
Mr.  Grattan,  as  a  reward  for  the  services  which  he  had  ren- 
dered his  country. 

4.  But  while  the  new  administration  was  exerting  it^lf 
for  the  reformation  of  abuses  at  home  and  the  establishment 
of  peace  abroad,  it  was  suddenly  dissolved  by  the  death  of 
the  marquis  of  Rockingham.  The  eari  of  Shelbume  was 
appointed  premier,  which  so  displeased  Mr.  Fox  and  his 
friends  that  they  immediately  resigned.  The  noble  lord  did 
not  long  retain  his  place ;  Mr.  Fox,  to  the  utter  astonish- 
ment of  the  entire  nation,  entered  into  a  coalition  with  lord 
North,  whom  he  had  so  long  and  so  bitterly  opposed.  Their 
united  paFliamentary  influence  was  irresistible:  and  they 
forced  themselves  into  the  royal  councils,  in  spite  of  the  se- 
cret dislike  of  the  king  and  the  open  disgust  of  the  nation. 

5.  (A.D.  1783.)  The  success  of  the  coalition  was  of  short 
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daration ;  immediately  after  concluding  the  peace  with 
France  and  America,  Mr.  Fox  introduced  a  bill  for  regu- 
lating the  government  of  India,  which  his  influence  carried 
through  the  house  of  commons,  notwithstanding  the  most 
vigorous  efforts  of  the  company  and  its  servants.  But  in 
the  lords  the  opposition  was  more  effectual,  the  king  him- 
self avowed  his  hostility  to  the  measure,  and  it  was  finally 
rejected  by  a  considerable  majority.  The  ministry  appear- 
ing unwilling  to  resign,  were  summarily  dismissed,  and  a 
new  administration  formed,  of  which  Mr.  William  Pitt,  the 
second  son  of  the  earl  of  Chatham,  was  the  hiost  conspi- 
cuous member. 

6.  (A.  IX  1784.)  Parliament  at  its  meeting  exhibited  the 
unusual  spectacle  of  ministers  in  a  complete  minority ;  to 
carry  on  the  public  business  under  such  circumstances  was, 
of  course,  impossible,  and  no  sooner  were  the  supplies  voted 
than  the  parliament  was  dissolved.  The  coalition  had  given 
such  general  offence  to  the  nation,  that  the  new  ministry  ob- 
tained a  decisive  majority  in  the  new  house  of  commons. 
Mr.  Pitt's  India  bill,  which  was  less  violent,  but  also  less 
effective  than  that  of  Mr.  Fox,  was  passed  triumphantly ; 
and  an  act  for- restoring  the  Scotch  estates  forfeited  in  1745, 
went  through  both  houses  without  opposition,  and  received 
the  royal  assent. 

7.  (A.  D.  1785.)  Mr.  Pitt,  pursuant  to  the  promises  he 
had  so  often  made,  brought  forward  his  motion  for  a  reform 
in  parliament ;  his  plans  were  very  judicious  and  well  ar- 
ranged, but  they  were  rejected  by  a  considerable  majority, 
not,  as  was  generally  suspected,^ithout  his  tacit  consent. 
8.  (1786.)  The  south-western  coast  of  New  Holland  afford- 
ing several  favourable  spots  for  col<niization,  it  was  resolved 
to  transport  convicts  thither,  and  give  them  an  opportunity 
of  retrieving  their  characters  and  reforming  their  manners  in 
another  hemisphere.  About  the  same  time  a  maniac,  named 
Margaret  Nicholson,  made  an  attempt  to  assassinate  the 
king,  as  he  was  alighting  from  his  carriage ;  she  was  imme- 
diately seized,  and  her  insanity  being*  fully  proved,  she  was 
sent  to  Bethlehem  hospital,  where  she  remained  safely 
guarded,  but  unmolested. 

0.  (1787.)  Mr.  Sheridan,  aided  by  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Fox, 
and  several  others,  brought  forward  a  motion  for  the  im- 
peachment of  Warren  Hastings,  late  governor-general  of 
India,  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours  in  the  execution 
of  his  office,  which  passed  with  but  little  opposition.     The 
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conseqoent  trial  before  the  boose  of  lords  lingered  oat  doring 
the  seven  succeeding  years,  and  ended  in  the  acquittal  of  the 
accused. 

10.  A  strong  party  in  Holland,  secretly  supported  by  the 
French  court,  violently  opposed  their  stadtholder,  the  prince 
of  Orange,  and  disregarded  the  remonstrances  made  by 
England  in  his  favour.  This  dispute  would  probably  have 
rekindled  a  general  war,  had  not  the  king  of  Prussia,  en- 
raged at  an  insult  offered  to  his  sister,  sent  a  large  army  into 
Holland,  which  soon  restored  the  authority  of  the  stadt- 
holder, and  crushed  the  power  of  his  opponents. 

11.  (1788.)  While  the  nation  was  enjoying  profound  re- 
pose, and  silently  repairing  the  losses  incurred  in  the  Ame- 
rican war,  the  country  was  suddenly  astounded  by  the  news 
that  his  msyesty  had  been  attacked  by  a  severe  illness,  which 
incapacitated  him  for  discharging  the  duties  of  government. 
Mr.  Fox  insisted  that  the  regency  of  right  belonged  to  the 
prince  of  Wales ;  Mr.  Pitt  as  vehemently  asserted,  that  par- 
liament alone  could  provide  for  such  an  emergency.  (1780.) 
After  some  very  warm  debates,  it  was  finally  resolved  that 
the  prince  of  Wales  should  be  declared  regent,  subject  how- 
ever to  certain  restrictions,  and  that  the  custody  of  Jhe  king's 
person  should  be  intrusted  to  the  queen,  assisted  by  a  couo'' 
cil.  The  parliament  of  Ireland  came  to  a  very  different  de- 
cision ;  they  decreed  the  regency  of  their  country  to  the 
prince  of  Wales,  without  any  restriction  whatever.  This 
difference  between  the  two  pariiaments  would  probably  have 
led  to  fatal  consequences  but  for  the  unexpected  recovery  of 
the  king.  His  majesty's  festoration  to  health  diffused  uni- 
versal joy  through  the  kingdom,  and  was  celebrated  by  the 
most  universal  and  splendid  illuminations  ever  previously 
known. 

12.  (1700.)  A  dispute  took  place  between  England  and 
Spain  about  we  possession  of  Nootka  Sound,  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  America,  where  the  English  had  planted  a 
small  colony,  which  the  Spaniards  had  seized,  and  made  the 
settlers  prisoners.  An  armament  was  prepared  with  asto- 
nishing rapidity,  but  at  the  expense  of  three  millions  sterling ; 
Spain  however  was  unprepared  for  war,  and  all  disputes 
were  finally  adjusted  by  an  equitable  convention. 

13.  While  Uie  country  was  thus  respected  abroad,  and 
enjoying  profound  peace  at  home,  events  were  occurring  in 
a  neighbouring  nation  which  soon  involved  England  in  a 
long,  expensive,  but  not  inglorious  war ;  and  produced  a  de- 


ciaive  change  in  the  sspect  of  EuTope,  all  whose  effect!  are 
pnibablj  not  even  yet  aereloped. 


SECTION  vn. 


1.  No  event  of  equal  importance  with  the  Preach  revolli- 
tion  ia  recorded  in  hiBtory,  and  there  ia  no  aubject  which 
has  given  nae  to  auch  diveraity  of  opinion.  Ita  causes,  iU 
conaequenceH,  even  the  simple  facta  that  occorred  in  ita  pro- 
greaa,  are  to  this  hour  matters  of  keen  and  violent  debate, 
QOT  can  an  impartial  narrative  be  expected  while  many  of  the 
acton  are  alill  alive,  and  while  the  impulae  then  given  con- 
tinues to  be  felt  in  every  part  of  Europe.  It  is  nndeniabla 
that  the  form  of  government  established  in  France  aadly  re- 
quired ameliors^on  ;  the  privilegea  of  the  nobles  were  tyran* 
nical  and  oppressive,  ana  they  were  exercised  with  strict 
severity ;  the  conduct  of  the  clergy  was  far  from  being  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  that  holy  religion  which 
they  professed  ;  the  prodigality  of  the  court  was  extreme  ; 
the  criminal  lawe  unjually  constitnled,  and  worse  adminis- 
tered ;  the  government  placed  in  the  hands  of  nobles  equally 
ignorant  and  indolent ;  nor  was  there  a  single  office,  civil  or 
military,  open  to  the  most  superior  merits,  unlets  aided  by 
the  possession  of  high  birth  and  titled  name.  These  were 
evils  poorly  compensated  by  the  private  virtues  of  the  hap- 
less sovereign,  who  came  to  the  throne  of  France  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  accnmulated  evils  of  centories  had  nearly 
reached  their  consummation.  2,  While  the  higher  claaaes 
were  sunk  in  luxury  and.  aloth,  the  lower  ranks,  in  a  state 
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of  ignorance  and  degradation,  and  goaded  on  by  misery, 
were  ready  to  second  eveiy  movement,  and  to  join  in  every 
excess.  In  the  middle  classes,  the  elements  of  strife  were 
eren  more  thickly  sown  ;  they  were  irritated  at  the  con- 
tempt shown  them  by  their  haughty  superiors,  they  were  in- 
dignant at  seeing  the  doors  of  preferment  closed  against  the 
exertions  of  honourable  ambition,  and  their  minds  were  de- 
bauched by  the  perusal  of  the  speculative  treatises  on  '*  the 
rights  of  man,"  which,  despite  of  every  restriction,  daily 
issued  from  the  press,  and  which,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
advocated  principles  subversive  of  all  religion,  and  conse- 
quently of  all,  good  government. 

3.  The  American  war  precipitated  a  revolution,  which 
probably,  could  not  have  been  much  longer  delayed.  The 
French  soldiers,  while  fighting  in  the  cause  of  American 
freedom,  naturally  imbibed  the  principles  of  their  allies, 
and  diffused  them  over  the  country  on  their  return  home : 
the  royal  exchequer,  which  had  been  nearly  exhausted  by 
the  profligate  extravagance  of  the  former  reign,  was  totally 
ruined  by  an  expensive  war,  and  the  country  was  on  the 
very  eve  of  a  national  bankruptcy.  When  a  variety  of  ex- 
pedients, most  of  which  made  matters  worse,  had  been  tried 
in  vain,  the  king  determined  to  convoke  the  states-general, 
which  had  not  been  assembled  since  1614,  and  they  accord- 
ingly met  at  Versailles  on  the  6th  of  May,  1780. 

4.  After  some  angry  debates,  it  was  determined  that  the 
three  orders  of  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  and  the  commons, 
should  meet  in  one  body,  an  arrangement  which  threw  all 
the  power  into  the  hands  of  the  popular  party.  They  as- 
sumed the  name  of  the  national  assembly,  and  immediately 
commenced  a  total  change  in  the  constitution  of  their  coun- 
try. Feudal  privileges  and  titles  were  abolished ;  local  di- 
visions set  aside ;  and  the  country  distributed  into  depart- 
ments instead  of  provinces,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  an 
uniform  system  of  taxation;  monastic  institutions  were 
suppressed,  and  the  English  system  of  trial  by  jury  sub- 
stituted for  the  administration  of  justice  by  the  old  provincial 
parliaments. 

6.  Such  an  extensive  alteration  naturally  disgusted  the 
court  and  the  nobility ;  unable  to  conceal  dieir  hostility  to 
the  new  measures,  they  exposed  themselves  to  popular  in- 
dignation, and  dreading  the  consequences,  the  Count  d'Artois, 
(afterwards  Charles  X.)  the  prince  of  Conde,  and  several 
others,  emigrated.    But  this  flight  aggravated  the  jealousy 
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of  the  people ;  the  Parisian  mob  stormed  the  fortress  of  the 
Basiile,  the  state  prison  of  France,  and  levelled  it  with  the 
ground ;  they  next  formed  a  national  guard,  composed  en- 
tirely of  citizens,  at  the  head  of  which  was  placed  M.  de 
la  Fayette ;  and  at  length  a  furious  mob  advanced  to  Ver- 
sailles, and  brought  the  king  and  royal  family  in  triumph 
to  the  capital. 

6.  (1791.)  The  progress  of  the  revolution  in  France  was 
anxiously  watched  by  two  powerful  parties  in  England,  who 
viewed  it  with  very  different  feelings.  While  one  party 
looked  upon  it  as  thq  triumph  of  liberty,  the  administration 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  aristocracy  regarded  it  as  the 
triumph  of  anarchy  over  all  legitimate  authority.  Nor 
were  such  feelings  confined  to  the  higher  classes,  tiie  popu- 
lace shared  largely  in  the  hatred  to  the  new  politics  of 
France ;  a  dinner  to  celebrate  the  capture  of  the  Bastile  was 
adjourned  in  London  through  dread  of  popular  resentment; 
but  in  Birmingham  a  festive  meeting  to  commemorate  the 
same  event  was  dispersed  by  a  furious  mob,  which  sub- 
sequently proceeded  to  destroy  the  dissenting  chapels,  and 
the  houses  of  all  who  were  supposed  favourable  to  the 
French  revolution. 

7.  (1792.)  The  principal  powers  on  the  continent  having 
entered  into  a  treaty,  to  check  the  progress  of  the  French 
revolution,  it  was  obvious  that  war  could  not  long  be  de- 
layed; but  the  interference  of  the  monarchs  precipitated  the 
events  which  they  wished  to  prevent.  The  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, as  commander-in-chief  of  the  allied  armies,  issued  an 
ill-judged  and  sanguinary  manifesto,  which,  with  some  sus- 
picious circumstances  in  the  conduct  of  the  king  and  queen, 
so  exasperated  the  French,  that  all  the  power  of  the  state 
was  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  jacobins,  as  the  most 
violent  republicans  were  called.  The  consequences  were 
dreadful :  the  palace  of  the  king  was  stormed,  his  guards 
massacred,  himself  and  family  confined  as  close  prisoners, 
and  royalty  finally  abolished  in  France.  Ere  yet  the  world 
recovered  from  its  astonishment  at  these  events,  it  learned 
with  equal  surprise  and  indignation,  that  the  unfortunate 
king  had  been  brought  to  trial  by  his  subjects,  and  con- 
demned to  death  by  a  majority  of  votes.  This  iniquitous 
sentence  was  executed  on  the  21st  of  January,  1793. 

8.  While  France  was  thus  distracted,  England  was 
quietly  enjoying  the  blessings  of  peace;  and  the  parliament 
engaged  in  the  advancement  of  measures  equally  salutary 
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and  jadicioui.  SeTeral  taxes  that  preued  on  o 
induiby  were  repealed ;  a  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Fox  to 
m&ke  jnriei  in  cases  of  libel  judges  of  law  as  well  as  Tact, 
was  passed;  some  further  concessions  were  made  to  the 
Roman  catholics ;  bnt  Mr.  Wilberforce's  motion  for  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade  was  lost  by  a  eonsiderable  ma- 
jority. 8.  In  the  East  Indies,  Tippoo  Saib  (son  of  Hyder 
AUyJ,  who  seems  to  have  inheriiea  his  father's  hostiliw  to 
England  along  with  hie  dominioiu,  was  completely  anbdued 
by  lord  Gomwallis,  and  forced  to  pnrchase  peace  by  the 
cession  of  a  large  portion  of  his  dominions,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  an  enormotia  snm,  for  the  performance  of  which 
his  floiis  were  given  as  hostages. 

10.  (I79S.)  The  atrocities  committed  by  the  French 
jacobins  completed  the  aUenation  of  the  British  people  from 
the  cause  of  the  new  revolution ;  and  the  ministry,  now 
certain  of  popular  support,  adopted  several  measures  which 
left  their  hostility  no  longer  doubtful.  The  national  con- 
vention immediately  declared  war  against  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  stadtholder  of  UoUaud,  intimating  by 
this  artfdl  phraseology  that  the  people  of  these  conntriea 
bed  an  interest  distinct  from  their  respective  sovereigns. 
11.  It  is  certain  that  thu  declaration  of  war,  if  not  dir^y 
provoked,  was  by  no  means  unacceptable  to  the  British 
ministry,  and  the  great  body  of  the  aristocracy  by  which  it 
was  supported.    Immediately  after  its  appearance,  the  duke 
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of  York  was  sent  to  join  the  allied  anniea  in  the  inraaion 
of  France;  but  the  inTadeis,  though  at  first  successfulf 
having  taken  Valenciennes,  soon  suffered  some  severe 
checks ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  campaign  were  totally 
defeated  by  the  republicans.  The  fortified  harbour  of 
Toulon  having  been  surrendered  to  the  English,  the  French 
government  made  the  most  strenuous  efforts  for  its  recovery ; 
these  proved  for  a  time  abortive,  until  the  direction  of  the 
siege  was  intrusted  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  now  for 
the  first  time  appeared  on  that  scene  where  he  afterwards 
played  so  conspicuous  a  part.  By  his  exertions  the  Eng- 
lish were  compelled  to  evacuate  the  town,  leaving  the 
greater  portion  of  the  citizens  exposed  to  the  sanguinary 
vengeance  of  the  irritated  republicans. 

12.  (1794.)  To  compensate  for  this  ill  success  by  land, 
the  Britbh  navy  established  its  wonted  pre-eminence,  in  a 
victory  gained  by  earl  Howe  over  the  F^nch  fleet  in  the 
West  Indies;  and  several  of  the  colonies  belonging  to 
France  were  about  the  same  time  conquered  wiSi  little 
trouble.  13.  The  domestie  occurrences  of  this  period, 
though  not  very  numerous,  were  not  deficient  in  import^ 
ance:  Messrs.  Hardy,  Home  Tooke,  and  others,  were 
brought  to  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  on  a  charge  of  high-trea- 
son, and  acquitted,  after  a  patient  investigation,  which  lasted 
several  days.  That  they  desired  to  effect  a  great  change  in 
the  constitution  of  the  country  was  acknowledged  by  the 
prisoners  themselves ;  but  it  was  clearly  proved  that  they 
wished  to  obtain  reform  only  by  legal  and  constitutional 
means,  and  that  they  were  opposed  to  violence  and  insur- 
rectionary movements.  The  ministers  succeeded  better 
with  similar  prosecutions  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  where 
several  persons  were  found  guilty  of  sedition,  and  sentenced 
to  several  degrees  of  punishment 

14.  (1795.)  The  ill  success  of  the  war  induced  many 
of  the  continental  sovereigns  to  make  peace  with  the  French 
republic.  The  grand-duke  of  Tuscany  set  the  example, 
and  was  followed  by  the  king  of  Spain,  the  Swiss  cantons, 
and  the  regent  of  Sweden.  The  king  of  Prussia  only 
waited  until  he  had  received  the  English  subsidy,  and  then 
signed  a  treaty  with  the  power  he  haid  been  paid  to  oppose. 
The  people  of  Holland  expelled  the  stadtholder,  and  erect- 
ing in  their  cotintry  what  they  called  a  Batavian  republic, 
became  virtually  a  province  of  France.  In  short,  England 
had  scarcely  an  ally  remaining  but  Austria,  and  the  con- 
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tinned  friendship  of  that  power  was  never  a  matter  of  cer- 
tainty. 16..  The  English  navy  obtained  some  triumphs* 
especially  a  brilliant  victory  under  lord  Bridport,  at  Port 
rOrient ;  but  an  expedition  undertaken  by  the  French  emi- 
grants, under  the  auspices  of  the  British  ministry,  was 
signally  defeated. 

16.  Symptoms  of  discontent,  almost  amounting  to  dis- 
affection, began  to  be  manifested  in  various  parts  of  the 
empire ;  the  successes  of  die  war  had  been  few  and  of  little 
value ;  but  had  they  been  still  more  decisive,  they  would 
not  have  compensated  for  the  distress  occasioned  by  un- 
precedented taxation.  The  people  of  London  suffered  se- 
verely from  the  interruption  of  commerce,  and  some  of  the 
lower  class,  irritated  by  their  protracted  misery,  assailed 
the  kind's  carriage  when  his  majesty  went  in  state  to  the 
house  of  lords.  This  outrage  served,  however,  to  strengthen 
the  administration,  for  the  parliament,  indignant  at  the  out- 
rage offered  to  the  sovereign,  sanctioned  several  bilb  for  the 
suppression  of  sedition  ;  bills,  perhaps,  rendered  necessary 
by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  period,  but  which 
greatly  diminished  the  limits  of  British  freedom.  17.  The 
prince  of  Wales,  in  order  to  procure  the  payment  of  his 
debts,  married  his  cousin,  the  princess  Caroline  of  Bruns- 
wick ;  we  must  once  again  refer  to  this  unfortunate  union, 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  here,  that  a  daughter  was  bom  in  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year,  soon  aAer  which  the  parents 
were  finadly  separated. 

18.  (1706.)  The  Dutch  and  Spaniards,  having  joined  their 
'forces  to  those  of  the  French,  were  now  become  enemies 
of  Great  Britain ;  and  this  country,  from  being  an  accessary, 
was  now  a  principal  in  the  war.  Several  of  the  Dutch  set- 
tlements in  the  East  Indies  were  subdued,  but  England  lost 
the  island  of  Corsica,  which  had  been  formally  placed  under 
British  protection  a  few  years  previously.  The  Austrians 
were  almost  driven  out  of  Italy  by  the  French  under  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte,  whose  brilliant  career  began  now  to  excite 
the  attention  of  Europe.  A  fruitless  effort  to  terminate  the 
war  by  negotiation  was  made  by  the  British  ministry ;  it 
failed,  because  probal^ly  it  never  was  intended  to  succeed. 

19.  (1707.)  The  enormous  expenses  which  Great  Britain 
had  to  sustain  were  found  to  have  exhausted  the  resources 
of  the  country  so  much,  that  at  length  the  bank  stopped 
payment ;  and  an  issue  of  paper  money  was  of  course  the 
consequence.     Two  alarming  mutinies  broke  out  in  the 
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navy ;  th&t  at  Spilhead  waa  settled  by  giriiig  the  Mamen 
additional  pay,  bat  that  at  the  Nore  wai  not  quelled  without 
bloodahed,  and  the  execution  of  aome  of  the  ringleadera. 
30.  Bnl  England  adll  maintained  her  naval  renown ;  a  bril* 
liant  victory  waa  gained  by  sir  John  Jarris  over  the  Spanish 
fleet,  oS*  Cape  St  Vincent,  and  an  equally  glorioaB  triumph 
was  obtained  over  the  Dutch  by  admiral  Dancsn,  at  Cam- 
perdown.  21.  Oar  ally  had  not  eqaal  fortune,  Anetria  was 
everywhere  defeated,  and  to  eacape  total  ruin  waa  obliged 
to  submit  to  the  term*  of  peace  which  Bonaparte  dictated  at 
Campo  Pormio. 


SECTION  vm. 


1.  (A.D.  1798.)  Thk  restoration  of  the  legislative  inde- 
pendence  of  Ireland  in  1783  was  fur  {torn  satisfying  the  ez- 
pKtations  formed  by  a  considerable  party  in  that  eonntiy. 
Reform  in  parliament,  and  a  repeal  of  the  remnant  of  the 
penal  laws  gainst  the  Roman  catholics,  wen  rather  de- 
manded as  a  right  than  craved  as  a  boon  {  and  when  the 
government  reltiBed  to  make  concessions,  the  majority  re- 
mained sullen  and  discontented,  while  a  few  wUder  spirit! 
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meditated  a  total  Mpantion  from  England,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  an  Irish  republic  after  the  example  of  France 
The  lower  classes  were  easily  induced  to  adopt  schemes 
that  flattered  their  national  pride  ;  and  though  goyemment, 
haying  received  timely  information,  arrested  the  principal 
leaders,  disaffection  was  too  extensive  to  be  thus  checked, 
and  several  counties  broke  out  in  open  insurrection.  After 
a  sanguinary  struggle,  disgraced  by  several  atrocities  on  both 
sides,  the  revolters  were  everywhere  defeated  ;  and  on  the 
surrender  of  a  small  body  of  French  who  had  been  sent  to 
aid  the  insurgents,  peace  was  finally  restored  by  the  judi* 
ctous  and  merciful  measures  of  lord  Comwallis. 

2.  In  the  mean  time.  Napoleon,  with  a  large  fleet  and 
army,  proceeded  to  Egypt,  and  on  his  voyage  obtained  pos- 
session of  Malta  by  the  treachery  of  the  knights.  The  ca- 
reer of  the  French  invader  was  sufficiently  triumphant  in 
Egypt,  but  his  hopes  of  permanent  success  were  sadly 
blighted  by  the  loss  of  his  fleet,  over  which  admiral  Nelson 
obtained  one  of  the  most  complete  victories  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  war.  3.  This  brilliant  triumph  was  obtained  in 
Aboukir  Bay,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  on  the  first  of 
August ;  nine  sail  of  the  line  were  taken ;  two  more  and  a 
frigate  either  burnt  or  blown  up  during  the  action,  and  only 
two  escaped,  which,  however,  were  subsequently  captured. 
Soon  after  Bonaparte  was  repulsed  before  Acre,  chiefly  by 
the  heroic  exertions  of  sir  Sidney  Smith  ;  and  having  at  the 
same  time  received  news  from  France  that  seemed  to  open 
safer  and  brighter  objects,  he  secretly  returned  home,  and 
soon  effected  a  revolution,  by  which  he  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  government  with  the  title  of  first  consul. 

4.  The  first  measure  taken  by  Napoleon  after  his  eleva- 
tion, was  to  send  a  letter  to  the  king  of  England  offering 
peace  ;  this  was  instantly  rejected,  for  a  new  and  powerfd 
coalition  had  been  formed  against  France,  from  which  die 
most  splendid  success  was  anticipated.  But  this  coalition 
soon  fell  to  pieces;  the  Russian  emperor  withdrew  his 
forces ;  ihe  duke  of  York  was  forced  to  quit  Holland  with 
his  army  on  finding  the  population  indisposed  to  second  his 
efforts,  and  the  French,  under  the  new  government,  display- 
ed even  more  than  their  former  energies. 

^.  In  the  East  Indies  the  English  waged  a  successful  war 
against  their  old  enemy  Tippoo  Saib ;  his  capital  was  taken 
by  storm,  himself  slain,  and  all  his  treasures  divided  amonf 
the  conquerors.     Since  that  period  the  entire  peninsula  of 
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India  has  been  virtaally  subjected  to  the  authority  of  the 
English. 

6.  (A.  D.  1800.)  Austria  had  again  commenced  war 
against  France,  and  was  maintaining  it  with  characteristic 
obstinacy,  when  Napoleon  brought  it  to  a  sudden  close  by 
one  of  those  master-strokes  of  genius  which  baffle  ordinary 
calculation.  He  led  his  army  across  the  Alps  into  Italy  in 
despite  of  tlie  most  appalling  difficulties,  and  obtained  a 
complete  victory  at  Marengo.  A  subsidy  from  England 
induced  the  Austrian  emperor  to  continue  his  resistance,  but 
the  battle  of  Hohenlinden  placed  him  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  conqueror,  and  he  was  forced  to  solicit  terms 
of  peace* 

7.  The  question  of  a  legislative  union  with  England, 
which  had  been  previously  negatived  in  the  Irish  house  of 
commons,  was  finally  carried  by  the  minister ;  it  was  deter- 
mined that  from  the  1st  of  January,  1801,  there  should  be 
but  one  imperial  parliament  for  the  British  islands,  in  which 
Ireland  should  be  represented  by  four  spiritual  peers,  taken 
in  rotation  every  session,  twenty-eight  temporal  peers 
chosen  for  life,  and  one  hundred  commoners  elected  in  the 
usual  manner. 

8.  (1801.)  Paul,  emperor  of  Russia,  not  satisfied  with 
deserting  ike  alliance  of  England,  became  her  bitter  enemy, 
and  persuaded  the  other  northern  powers  to  revive  the 
hostile  confederation,  called  the  armed  neutrality •  After 
negotiation  had  been  tried  ineffectually,  a  fleet  was  sent 
against  Copenhagen,  under  the  command  of  admiral  Parker, 
assisted  by  lord  Nelson.  After  having  passed  the  Sound 
with  little  difficulty.  Nelson  attacked,  and  almost  annihilated 
the  formidable  lines  of  the  Danish  defence ;  but  some  of 
his  own  ships  having  grounded  in  a  situation  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  the  hostile  batteries,  he  took  advantage  of  his  previ- 
ous success  to  offer  terms  of  accommodation,  which  were 
immediately  accepted*  It  is  probable  that  the  war  might 
have  been  again  renewed  had  not  intelligence  been  received 
of  the  deposition  of  the  emperor  Paul,  who  had  been  the 
head  of  the  confederacy.  His  son  and  successor,  Alexan- 
der, was  anxious  to  be  on  good  terms  with  Great  Britain ; 
and  the  minor  states  found  themselves  obliged  to  imitate  his 
example. 

9.  An  expedition,  under  the  command  of  sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie,  was  equally  successful  in  expelling  the  French 
from  Egypt,  but  that  distinguished  officer  fell  in  the  arms  of 
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▼ictory.  The  French,  having  been  defeated  at  Alexandria, 
offered  terma  when  general  Hutchinaon  was  preparinf  to 
beaiege  them  in  Cairo,  and  evacuated  the  country  purauant 
to  the  articlea  of  capitulation.  10.  Before  the  newa  of  thia 
aucceaa  arrived  in  England,  the  country  had  been  threatened 
with  an  invasion.  Troops  were  collected  along  the  coasts 
of  France  and  Holland,  and  vessels  prepared  for  their  trans- 
portation in  the  harbours  along  the  channel.  Lord  Nelson 
waa  sent  with  a  flotilla  to  attack  Boulogne,  the  enemy's 
principal  rendezvous,  but  failed  aAer  two  brilliant  efforts. 
The  bravery,  however,  displayed  by  the  British  sailors,  and 
the  manifest  superiority  of  England  by  sea,  convinced  Na- 
poleon that  the  enterprise  was  hopeless,  and  the  project  was 
soon  laid  aside. 

11.  Both  the  belligerent  powers  were  now  heartily  tired 
of  a  war,  which  exhausted  their  resources,  and  conferred 
advantages  on  neither.  In  deference  to  the  general  wish, 
a  change  of  ministry  was  effected  in  England  ;  Mr.  Adding- 
ton  (afterwards  lord  Sidmouth)  became  premier  in  place  (»f 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  negotiations  instantly  commenced.  (1802.) 
The  terms  wefe  soon  arranged,  and  a  peace  was  concluded 
at  Amiens,  which  cannot  be  better  described  than  by  the 
words  of  an  eminent  statesman,  **  it  was  a  peace  at  which 
everybody  rejoiced,  but  of  which  nobody  could  be  proud." 

12.  From  the  moment  in  which  the  treaty  of  peace  was 
signed,  jealousies  and  discontents  daily  arose  in  France  and 
England,  which  threatened  to  produce  fresh  hostilities  at  no 
very  distant  period.  Bonaparte,  haying  been  appointed  first 
consul  for  life,  used  every  exertion  to  enlarge  dbminions  of 
which  he  was  now  in  all  but  name  the  sovereign ;  he  aggran- 
dized France  by  the  annexation  of  Piedmorit  to  its  territories, 
and  had  given  even  greater  offence  by  invading  Switzer- 
land. On  the  other  hand,  the  first  consul  complained  that 
England  still  retained  possession  of  Malta,  which,  by  the 
terms  of  the  late  treaty,  should  have  been  restored  to  the 
knights,  and  remonstrated  against  the  virulent  libels  on  his 
character,  which  were  published  in  the  English  newspapers, 
as  he  believed,  with  the  connivance  of  government.  (A.D. 
1803.)  These  mutual  bickerings  soon  produced  more  angry 
demonstrations ;  lord  Whitworth,  the  English  ambassador, 
having  been  treated  with  unmerited  indignity,  withdrew 
from  France,  and  war  was  soon  after  proclaimed. 

13.  A  short  time  previous  to  the  recommencement  of  host 
tilities,  a  conspiracy  for  the  subversion  of  the  government 
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was  detected  in  England.  It  was  formed  by  a  colonel  Des- 
pard,  who  fancied  that  government  had  treated  him  with 
unjust  neglect ;  his  associates  were  desperate  men  of  the 
lowest  ranks,  and  nothing  could  be  more  wild  or  inadequate 
than  the  means  by  which  they  proposed  to  execute  their 
insane  projects.  14.  The  execution  of  the  principal  con- 
spirators restored  public  confidence  ;  but  in  a  few  months 
the  alarm  was  again  renewed  by  the  account  of  an  insur- 
rection haring  broken  out  in  Dublin.  The  leader  of  the 
rerolt  was  R«^rt  Emmetl,  a  young  man  of  the  inost  amia- 
ble qualities,  but  a  wild  and  visionary  enthusiast.  The 
insurgents  were  badly  armed  and  wone  disciplined ;  they 
were  conaequently  subdued  with  little  difficulty,  but  not 
before  lord  Kilwarden  and  his  nephew  had  been  murdered 
by  the  infatuated  mob. 

15.  Napoleon  recommenced  the  war  with  great  vigour  ; 
his  troops  overran  Hanover,  and  compelled  the  princes  in  the 
north  of  Germany  to  close  their  ports  against  the  Engliah. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  British  navy  blockaded  the  mouths 
of  the  principal  rivers  from  which  British  traders  were  ex- 
cluded, and  captured  several  French  colonies.  The  English 
having  made  prizes  of  many  French  merchant-ships,  and 
treated  their  crews  as  prisoners,  Bonaparte  seized  on  all  the 
Engliah  visiters  who  were  travelling  in  France,  and  detained 
them  as  hostages.  16.  About  the  same  lime,  the  French 
army,  which  had  been  employed  to  auppreas  the  revolt  of 
the  negroes  in  St.  Domingo,  being  cut  off  from  all  supplies 
by  the  British  cruisers,  was  forced  to  surrender,  and  the 
island  has  since  remained  an  independent  state  under  the 
name  of  Hayti.  The  threats  of  invading  Britain  were  re- 
peated, but  after  a  vain  display  of  force  on  both  sides,  no 
etTorts  were  made  to  put  the  threats  in  e 
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1.  (A.D.  1804.)  Thk  adrainistntion  of  Mr.  Addington 
hsTing  failed  to  gi^e  sausfaetkm  to  the  nation,  he  reffigned, 
and  was  tocceeded  by  Mr.  Pitt,  who  immediately  devoted 
all  hia  eneigies  to  the  formation  of  a  new  coalition  againat 
France.  In  this  bboar  he  was  not  a  little  assisted  by  the 
general  indignation  which  was  excited  by  the  unprincipled 
mnrder  of  the  duke  d'Enghien.  This  nnfortonate  young 
prince  was  seized  by  the  emissaries  of  Bonaparte  in  a 
nentrsl  territory,  dragged  to  the  castle  of  Vincennes,  sub- 
jected to  the  mockery  of  a  trial  before  a  military  tribunal, 
and  shot  in  the  ditch  of  the  castle  by  torch-light  Immedi- 
ately after  the  perpetration  of  this  crime,  Bonaparte  was 
proclaimed  emperor  of  the  French  and  king  of  Italy ;  but 
the  assumption  of  the  latter  title  gave  great  offence  to 
AnstriSt  whose  claims  on  Italy  were  dius  contemptuously 
disregarded. 

2.  One  ally,  however,  was  ensured  to  France  by  an  act 
of  questionable  policy  on  the  part  of  England.  Spain  hav- 
ing  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Napoleon,  the  British  minister 
determined  to  intercept  the  treasure  ships  from  South 
America,  without  waiting  for  the  formality  of  a  declaration 
of  war.  Three  of  these  vessels  were  intercepted  by  the 
British  squadron,  two  were  taken,  but  the  third  unfortu- 
nately blew  up,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  crew  perished. 
The  Spanish  court,  on  hearing  the  news,  immediately  pro- 
claimed itself  the  enemy  of  Great  Britain. 

3.  (A.D.  1805.)  The  naval  triumphs  of  England  were 
consummated  by  the  almost  total  annihilation  of  the  hostile 
fleets.  The  French  ships  of  war  in  Toulon,  having  baffled 
the  vigilance  of  the  blockading  squadron,  effected  a  junction 
with  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Cadiz,  and  sailed  for  the  West 
Indies ;  hither  they  were  pursued  by  lord  Nelson ;  but  hav- 
ing heard  of  his  approach,  the  idlied  admirals  returned  to 
Europe.  Nelson  soon  followed,  and  after  several  disap- 
pointments, had,  at  length,  the  tatisfaction  to  discover  the 


French  under  Villeneuve,  and  the  Spaniards  under  Gravina, 
un  the  morning  of  October  2lBt,  drawn  up  Ja  a  double  line 
of  battle  ofi*  Cape  Trafalgar.  The  British  navy  attacked 
in  two  columns,  the  windward  line  beinj;  led  by  Nelson,  in 
the  Victory,  the  leeward  by  admiral  Collingwood.  After  a 
terrible  engagement,  which  lasted  three  hours,  the  English 
obtained  a  decisive  victory.  Nineteen  sail  of  the  line,  with 
Villeneave,  and  two  other  flag  officers,  were  captured  ;  the 
remainder,  under  admiral  Gravina,  fled,  but  several  of  them 
were  auhsequendy  taken  by  a  squadron  under  sir  R. 
Slrachan.  4.  This  victory  was  dearly  purchased  by  the 
death  of  lord  Nelson,  who  had  long  been  the  pride  of  the 
English  navy.  He  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  musket>ball 
in  the  middle  of  the  action,  and  died  a  little  before  its  close. 
5.  The  grief  of  his  country  was  shown  by  the  honours  paid 
lo  his  memory ;  his  brother  was  raised  to  the  peerage ;  a 
liberal  pension  settled  on  his  widow;  his  remains  were 
deposited  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  accompanied  by  a  proces- 
sion more  splendid  and  magnifient  than  England  had  ever 
witnessed  on  a  similar  occasion,  and  a  monument  erected  at 
the  public  expense  as  a  lasting  tesbmony  of  national  grati- 
tude. Rewards  were  also  voted  to  the  companions  of  his 
victory ;  admiral  Collingwood  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  and 
z  liberal  provision  was  made  for  the  wounded,  and  for  the 
families  of  Uie  slain. 
0.   The  triumph*  of  France  by  land  amply  compensated 
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for  her  losses  by  sea.  The  Aastrians  were  everywhere 
defeated ;  the  archduke  Charles  was  driven  from  Italy  by 
Masaena;  Ulm  was  surrendered  to  Napoleon  by  general 
Mack,  under  circumstances  that  led  to  strong  suspicions  of 
treachery  ;  and,  finally*  Vienna  itself  submitted  to  the  con* 
queror.  The  junction  of  the  Russians  gave  a  temporary 
confidence  to  the  Austrian  emperor ;  but  his  hopes  proved 
fallacious ;  on  the  2d  of  December  Napoleon  totally  de- 
feated the  allied  armies  at  Austerlitz,  aiid  Austria  was 
necessarily  compiled  to  submit  to  whatever  terms  the  con* 
queror  thought  fit  to  dictate. 

7.  (A.D.  1806.)  The  failure  of  a  coalition  which  he  had 
taken  so  much  pains  to  form,  apd  the  mortification  of  seeing 
his  colleague,  lord  Melville*  impeached  by  the  house  of 
commons,  preyed  on  Mr.  Pitt's  health,  and,  to  use  a  com- 
mon but  expressive  phrase,  broke  his  heart.  He  was  ho- 
noured with  a  public  funeral,  and  a  monument  erected  to  his 
memory  at  the  national  expense.  A  new  administration 
was  formed  under  the  auspices  of  lord  Grenville  and  Mr. 
Fox,  one  of  whose  first  measures  was  the  final  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade*  Mr.  Fox  did  not  long  survive  his  great 
political  rival ;  he  died  in  the  course  of  the  same  year. 

8.  During  the  late  struggle  the  conduct  of  the  king  of 
Prussia  had  been  marked  by  singular  indecision.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  Austria  been  crushed,  than,  to  the  great  asto- 
nishment of  the  world,  it  was  announced,  that  Prussia,  in  a 
moment  of  chivalrous  enthusiasm,  had  determined  singly  to 
cope  with  the  victorious  arms  of  France.  The  war  was 
decided  in  a  single  campaign ;  the  Prussians  were  irretrieva- 
bly ruined  at  the  battle  of  Jena ;  fortress  after  fortress  sur- 
rendered to  Napoleon,  and  the  unfortunate  king,  stripped  of 
the  greater  part  of  his  dominions,  had  now  no  hope  but  in 
the  assistance  of  Russia.  0.  (A.D.  1807.)  Even  this  last 
hope  failed,  an  indecisive  battle  was  fought  at  Eylau  ;  but 
the  Russians  having  failed  in  an  attempt  to  relieve  Dantzic, 
and  suffered  a  total  defeat  at  Friedland,  solicited  terms  of 
peace.  A  treaty  was  concluded  at  Tilsit,  by  which  the 
Prussian  king  was  stripped  of  half  his  dominions,  and  had 
the  further  mortification  to  learn  that  the  remainder  was 
spared  only  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  young  emperor 
of  Russia. 

10.  This  decisive  success  enabled  Bonaparte  to  execute 
the  projects  which  he  had  so  long  formed  against  the  com- 
merce of  England.     By  the  celebrated  Berlin  decrees,  all 
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the  continental  ports  were  closed  aofainst  British  manufac- 
turers, and  Denmark,  though  long  in  alliance  with  England, 
was  forced  to  comply  with  the  imperious  mandate.  This 
led  to  the  adoption  of  measures  hy  the  British  government, 
which  could  only  be  justified  by  the  most  stern  necessity. 

11.  An  expedition,  under  the  command  of  admiral  lord 
Gambier,  and  general  the  earl  of  Cathcart,  was  sent  to 
compel  the  eur render  of  the  Danish  fleet,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  retained  as  a  deposite  by  England  until  the  con* 
elusion  of  the  war,  as  Napoleon  notoriously  designed  to 
have  employed  it  in  restoring  the  navy  of  France.  The 
demand  was  peremptorily  refused;  but  the  English  having 
bombarded  Copenhagen  for  three  days  successively,  his 
Danish  majesty,  to  save  his  capital  from  total  destruction, 
agreed  to  the  proposed  terms,  and  the  whole  fleet,  consisting 
of  eighteen  ships  of  the  line,  fifteen  frigates,  and  thirty-one 
smaller  vessels,  was  given  up,  together  with  an  immense 
quantity  of  naval  stores. 

12.  But  the  other  foreign  expeditions  undertaken  by  the 
English  were  unusually  unsuccessful ;  Buenos  Ayres,  after 
its  capture  by  sir  Home  Popham,'  was  recovered  by  the 
inhabitants,  and  an  armament  sent  out  for  its  recovery  under 
general  Whitelocke  failed  signally  and  disgracefully:  a 
fleet  under  admiral  Duckworth  forced  the  passage  of  the 
Dardanelles,  but  being  unable  to  make  an  impression  on 
Constantinople,  was  compelled  to  retire  with  loss  :  Alexan- 
dria, in  Egypt,  was  captured  by  general  Eraser,  but  he  was 
soon  compelled  to  evacuate  his  conquest ;  and  an  expedition 
undertaken  to  assist  the  king  of  Sweden  had  an  equally 
inefiicient  termination. 

13.  The  Grenville  administration,  which  had  been  very 
popular  at  the  outset,  had  now  declined  considerably  in 
public  favour  ;  and  it  probably  had  never  possessed  the  full 
confidence  of  the  king.  The  ministers  having*  bcought  for- 
ward some  measures  of  concession  to  the  Roman  catholics, 
which  his  majesty  disapproved,  were  compelled,  to  resign, 
and  Mr.  Pitt's  friends  were  recalled  to  fhe  cabinet^ 

14.  Portugal  was  now  the  only  part  of'  the  continent 
open  to  Great  Britain,  and  Napoleon  detevrained  that  her 
manufactures  should  be  excluded  from  this  oountry  also. 
The  prince-regent  of  Portugal,  alarmed  by  the  appearance 
of  a  powerful  French  army  on  his  frontrers,  promised  obe- 
dience to  the  demands  of  the  French  emperor  ;-  but  finding 
that  every  compliance   was   insuflicient  to  conciliate  the 
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inradera,  and  that  the  annihiUtina  of  hit  kin^om  waa 
intended,  he  embarked  on  board  the  Engliah  fleet,  and  wa« 
conveyed  to  the  Brazilian  aetllements  in  South  America. 
Immediately  after  hia  departure  the  Preach  occupied  Lisbon 
without  oppoaiiion. 


SECTION  X. 

I.  (A.D.  1808.)  Thk  unprincipled  occupation  of  Portu* 
gal  waa  followed  by  a  series  of  Iraniaclioni  atill  more  iniqui' 
toua  in  Spain,  which,  though  at  tint  apparently  lucceMful, 
blighted  for  ever  Uie  character  of  Napoleon,  and  contributed 
not  a  little  to  his  final  overthrow.  Seldom  have  the  annals 
of  any  country  presented  such  a  picture  of  vice  and  imbe- 
cility OS  was  displayed  by  the  court  of  Spain  at  the  period 
which  now  occupies  our  attention ;  the  king  was  a  weak  and 
irresolute  monarch,  detiitule  of  abilities  for  msnaging  the 
affairs  of  slate,  even  in  the  most  tranquil  limea;  and, 
consequently,  wholly  unfit  to  rule  at  a  period  when  all 
Europe  waa  convnlaed  by  the  consequences  of  the  French 
revolution.  His  prime  minister,  and  the  virtual  ruler  of 
Spain,  was  Godoy,  whom  the  illicit  attachment  of  the  queen 
had  raised  from  the  rank  of  a  private  gentleman  to  guide  the 
national  councils,  under  the  proud  title  of  the  Prince  of  the 
Peace.  But  Godoy  was  by  no  means  fitted  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  station  to  which  he  had  been  raised.  Poaaese- 
iBf  neither  talent  nor  principle,  he  putaned  a  aelfieh  and 
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vacillating  course  of  policy,  which  wasted  the  resources  of 
Spain,  and  made  the  country  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  all 
the  surrounding  nations.  2.  Godoy  was  of  course  unpopu- 
lar ;  the  nobility  despised  him  as  an  upstart ;  the  people 
regarded  him  as  the  author  of  all  the  calamities  by  which 
they  were  oppressed ;  and,  at  length,  reports  having  been 
circulated  that  he  intended  to  remove  the  royal  family  to 
South  America,  a  furious  insurrection  broke  out,  which 
terminated  in  stripping  Godoy  of  all  his  authority.  De- 
prived of  his  only  reliance,  the  imbecile  Charles  resigned 
the  crown  to  his  son  Ferdinand,  prince  of  Asturias,  who  was 
at  once  proclaimed  king,  to  the  universal  delight  of  the 
people.  3.  When  Napoleon  received  intelligence  of  this 
revolution,  he  immediately  proceeded  to  Bayonne,  in  order 
to  be  nearer  the  scene  of  action,  and  directed  the  numerous 
army,  which  he  maintained  in  Spain,  to  occupy  Madrid. 
By  means  of  some  obscure  intrigues,  Charles  was  iiiduced 
to  withdraw  his  abdication,  and  claim  the  assistance  of  the 
French  emperor  against  his  rebellious  son ;  while  at  the 
same  time  assurances  were  privately  conveyed  to  Ferdinand 
that  Napoleon  was  attached  to  his  cause,  and  would,  if  an 
appeal  was  made,  certainly  decide  in  his  favour.  4.  By 
such  representations  the  entire  Spanish  royal  family  was 
induced  to  cross  the  frontier ;  and  no  dooner  were  they  in 
the  power  of  the  French  emperor,  than  they  were  severally 
compelled  to  abdicate  their  claims  to  the  crown,  which  Na- 
poleon was  determined  to  transfer  to  his  brother  Joseph. 

5.  When  the  iniquitous  transactions  at  Bayonne  became 
known,  they  filled  the  mind  of  every  Spaniard  with  feelings 
of  the  deepest  indignation ;  one  sentiment  seemed  to  per- 
vade the  entire  nation ;  a  determination  to  maintain  the 
independence  of  their  country,  and  submit  to  none  but  their 
legitimate  sovereign.  The  French  were  able  to  suppress 
the  insurrection  at  Madrid  after  a  fearful  massacre,  which 
is  the  deepest  stain  on  the  character  of  Murat,  by  whom  the 
garrison  was  commanded  ;  but  in  the  provinces,  provisional 
juntas  were  formed,  armies  levied,  and  every  preparation 
made  for  a  vigorous  resistance  to  the  usurpers.  The  gar- 
rison of  Gibraltar,  and  the  British  fleets  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, lent  their  assistance  to  the  efforts  of  the  patriots,  and 
by  their  aid  the  important  city  of  Cadiz  was  secured,  and 
the  French  fleet,  which  lay  in  the  harbour,  forced  to  sur- 
render. 6.  The  armies  of  France  also  met  some  severe 
checks  ;  Dupont,  with  a  force  of  15,000  men,  was  forced 
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to  surrender  to  the  patriot  fi^eneral  CaBtanos ;  Moneey  was 
compelled  to  retreat  from  Valencia ;  and  lastly*  a  Spanish 
army,  which  had  been  employed  by  Bonaparte  in  the  north 
of  Germany,  revolted,  and  was  conveyed  by  a  British  squad- 
ron to  the  peninsula. 

7.  The  flame  of  insurrection  soon  spread  to  Portugal ; 
and  though  the  French  generals  in  that  unhappy  pountry 
endeavoured  to  suppress  the  revolt  by  cruelly  massacring 
all  suspected  of  having  shared  in  the  efforts  for  the  libera- 
tion of  their  country,  diis  detestable  policy  only  engendered 
a  more  determined  spirit  of  resistance,  and  a  fiercer  thirst 
for  vengeance. 

8.  The  news  of  the  events  in  the  peninsula  was  received 
in  England  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  TThe  Spanish 
deputies  were  welcomed  with  the  utmost  warmth ;  all  the 
Spanish  prisoners  released,  clothed,  armed,  and  sent  to  aid 
the  efforts  of  their  countrymen  ;  munitions  of  war  were 
supplied  to  the  patriots  from  the  British  arsenals  ;  public 
aids  and  private  subscriptions  were  liberally  contributed  for 
the  supply  of  their  exhausted  resources ;  and  a  well-appointed 
army  under  the  command  of  sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  sent  to 
assist  in  the  liberation  of  Portugal. 

9.  On  the  first  of  August  the  British  troops  landed  in 
Mondego  Bay,  and  soon  commenced  active  operations.  On 
the  seventeenth,  the  French  were  defeated  at  Kolica ;  but  on 
the  twenty-first,  a  still  more  decisive  battle  was  fought  at 
Vimiera,  and  the  English  were  completely  victorious.  10. 
Unfortunately  at  this  important  moment,  sir  Arthur  Welles- 
ley  was  superseded  in  his  command  by  sir  Harry  Burrard, 
who  gave  immediate  orders  to  stop  the  pursuit,  thus  sacri- 
ficing all  the  fruits  of  this  brilliant  victory.  On  the  following 
morning,  sir  Hew  Dalrymple  arrived  to  take  the  supreme 
command,  and  he  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Frefich 
commander.  1 1.  A  convention  for  the  evacuation  of  Portu- 
gal was  concluded  at  Cintra,  on  terms  so  favourable  to  the 
French  that  they  ejEcited  universal  dissatisfaction.  One 
article  provided  for  the  security  of  the  Russian  fleet  then 
lying  in  the  Tagus ;  but  this  the  English  admiral,  sir  Charles 
Cotton,  peremptorily  refused  to  ratify ;  and  the  ships  were 
surrendered  to  him  on  condition  of  being  restored  in  six 
months  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Russia. 

12.  Portugal  being  now  free  from  the  invader,  sir  John 
Moore,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
British  army,  was  directed  to  advance  into  northern  Spain, 
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ud  aid  the  exertions  or  the  patriots.  The  inetruciioDS  sent 
to  tbe  gallant  general  had  been  prepared  on  the  faith  of  the 
repreeeotationa  made  by  the  Spanish  deputies  in  London ; 
it  was  not  tJiscoTered,  until  too  lale,  Uiat  these  were  wholly 
unworthy  of  credit.  13.  The  resolute  spirit  of  hostility  to 
the  French  in  ihe  lower  ranka  of  the  Spaniards  is  indubita- 
ble ;  but  the  upper  ranks,  at  the  same  lime  ignorant  and 
conceited,  were  slow  to  make  any  exertion,  and  thought 
more  of  securing  for  themselves  some  petty  authority  than 
joining  in  efTorts  for  the  liberation  of  their  country.  Like 
all  weak  and  vain-gtorioua  men,  ihey  were  great  boasters ; 
they  told  of  eoundess  srniiee  and  eKhaustless  resources  ;  but 
when  ihe  moment  of  trial  arrired,  their  armies  were  found 
to  be  an  undisciplined  rabble,  and  even  sometimes  to  have 
existed  only  on  paper ;  their  magaiifles  were  discovered  to 
be  empty,  and  their  boasted  preparations  to  have  consisted 
in  doing  nothing.  Even  before  sir  John  Moore  had  entered 
Spain,  the  principal  forces  with  which  he  had  been  destined 
to  coHiperate  were  defeated  and  dispersed,  in  a  great  degree 
by  tbe  sheer  incapacity  of  their  generals.  When  sir  John 
Moore  found  that  all  the  expectations  which  he  had  been 
led  to  form  were  utterly  groundless,  he  resolved  to  return  to 
Portugal ;  the  British  minister  to  the  Spanish  junta,  how. 
ever,  prevailed  on  him  to  change  his  resolution  and  to  hasard 
an  advance  into  the  heart  of  the  country.  14,  In  the  mean 
time  Napoleon  himself  had  arrived  to  take  the  direction  of 
the  invading  army,  and  the  promptitude  of  his  movements 
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soon  left  the  British  general  no  other  choice  but  retreat. 
The  sufferings  of  the  army  during  this  retrogade  movement 
transcend  the  powers  of  description ;  discipline  was  for  the 
most  part  at  an  end,  and  the  country  they  had  come  to 
protect  was  treated  by  the  famished  soldiers  as  if  it  had 
belonged  to  an  enemy.  15.  (A.D.  1809.)  At  length,  when 
they  reached  Corunna,  the  enemy  was  found  to  have  pursued 
them  so  close  that  nothing  but  a  victory  or  a  convention 
could  secure  their  embarkation.  Sir  John  Moore  at  once 
decided  to  risk  the  chances  of  battle  ;  he  obtained  a  victory 
so  glorious  as  to  shade  the  calamities  of  the  retreat ;  but 
unfortunately  the  success  of  the  army  was  purchased  by  the 
life  of  its  gsdlant  commander.  ^   ^ 

16.  (A.Dii  1809.)  Taking  advantage  of  the  withdrawing 
of  the  French  troops  from  'Germany  to  recruit  the  armies  in 
Spain,  the  emperor  of  Austria  again  determined  to  encounter 
the  hazards  of  war,  and  endeavour  to  retrie.ve  his  former 
fortunes.  But  the  same  fatality  which  had  hitherto  attended 
the  military  operations  of  this  power,  still  counteracted  its 
efforts.  Napoleon,  in  a  brief  but  decisive  campaign,  made 
himself  master  of  Vienna ;  and  though  his  army  met  a 
severe  check  at  Asperne,  he  soon  aAer  obtained  a  decisive 
victory  at  Wagram,  which  prostrated  the  Austrian  empire 
at  his  feet. 

17.  But  while  this  contest  remained  as  yet  doubtful,  the 
English  were  feat  retrieving  their  tarnished  honour  in  the 
peninsula.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  sent  again  to  the 
scenes  of  his  former  glory,  and  succeeded  in  expelling  the 
French  from  Oporto,  and  several  other  acquisitions  which 
they  had  made  in  Portugal  after  the  retreat  of  sir  John 
Moore.  He  even  advanced  into  Spain,  and  obtained  a  bril- 
liant victory  at  Talavera;  but  being  unsupported  by  the 
Spanish  authorities,  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  con- 
quests, and  terminate  the  campaign  without  obtaining  any 
decisive  advantage.  JPor  the  skill  and  bravery,  however, 
which  had  been  displayed  at  Talavera,  sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
was  elevated  to  the  peerage  with  the  title  of  viscount  Wel- 
lington. 

18.  To  create  a  divetsion  in  favour  of  Austria,  an  expedi- 
tion was  sent  to  the  coast  of  Holland,  under  the  command 
of  the  earl  of  Chatham  and  sir  Richard  Strachan.  The 
fortress  of  Flushing  and  the  island  of  Walcheren  were 
subdued ;  but  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate  forced  the 
conquerors  to  evacuate  these  acquisitions  after  the  sacrifice 
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of  nuy  valuable  lirei.  It  muat  be  confflwsd  that  thii 
UDfortunate  ealerpriie  waa  badly  conceived  and  badly  exe- 
cuted ;  the  armaiDent  did  not  reach  the  coast  of  Holland 
until  Auatria  had  been  irretrievably  ruined ;  and  the  main 
objecla  of  the  expeditiim,  the  deetructioQ  of  the  French 
fleet  in  the  Bcheldt,  and  the  occupation  of  Antwerp,  were 
■carcely  attempted. 

19.  There  were,  howerer,  some  gallant  exploits  per- 
formed during  the  year  by  the  Britiah  navy,  which  contri- 
buled  to  maintain  the  nationat  courage.  A  French  aquadron 
lying  in  Baaque  Roada  was  attacked  by  loida  Oambier 
and  Cochrane ;  four  ships  of  the  line  and  three  frigates 
were  burned,  and  aeveral  others  disabled.  Lord  CoUingwood 
deatroyed,  in  the  bay  of  Roaaa,  three  aail  of  the  line,  two 
frigates,  and  twenty  tranaporte.  Sir  James  Saumarez  cap- 
tured a  Ruasiaa  convoy  in  the  Baltic  ;  and  several  important 
talanda  were  wi«sted  from  the  French  in  die  West  Indies. 

20.  At  home  the  attention  of  the  public  waa  directed,  in 
BO  ordinary  degree,  to  a  parliamentary  inveatigatton  into 
the  conduct  of  his  royal  highneas  the  duke  of  York,  as 
commander-in-chief.  After  a  labonoua  inquiry,  the  royal 
duke  was  acquitted  by  a  great  niajority,  but  he  deemed  il 
right  to  resign  hia  situation  immediately  afler.  On  the  25lh 
of  October,  a  jubilee  was  celebrated  with  great  splendour 
through  the  kingdom  on  account  of  his  roajeaty's  having 
eniered  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  reign. 
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SECTION  XI. 

1«  (A.D.  1810.)  Thb  peace  with  Aastria  enabled  Napo- 
leon to  send  fresh  anniee  into  the  peninsula,  and  the  patriots 
sustained  a  series  of  reverses  which  seemed  to  have  decided 
the  fate  of  Spain.  Bat  it  was  not  in  the  regular  field  of 
battle  that  the  hostilities  of  the  Spaniards  were  most  to  be 
dreaded;  their  bands  of  guerillas,  that  cut  off  all  stragglers, 
intercepted  convoys,  and  harassed  eveiy  march,  were  more 
formidable  than  any  regular  army  that  could  be  assembled. 
The  presence  of  the  British  in  Portugal  was  justly  deemed 
the  principal  impediment  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  French 
in  Spain ;  and  Napoleon,  therefore,  despatched  Massena 
with  overwhelming  forces  to  expel  tlie  British  from  the 
entire  peninsula.  The  French  ruler  deemed  himself  at  this 
time  secure  on  the  side  of  Germany,  for  he  had  married 
the  archdutchess  Maria  Louisat  the  daughter  of  the  emperor 
of  Austria,  having  previously  divorced  Josephine,  the  faith- 
ful companion  of  all  his  fortunes. 

2.  On  the  approach  of  Massena,  lord  Wellington  deter- 
mined to  act  on  the  defensive,  and  resisted  every  temptation 
to  abandon  this  cautious  line  of  policy.  He  retreated  lei- 
surely before  the  enemy  until  attacked  at  Busaco,  when  he 
turned  on  his  pursuers,  and  inflicted  on  them  a  severe  de- 
feat. His  lordship  then  continued  his  retreat  to  the  impreg- 
nable lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  where  he  determined  to  remain 
until  famine  should  compel  Massena  to  retire.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  astonishment  of  the  French  marshal,  who 
firmly  believed  that  the  British  were  retreating  to  their 
ships,  when  he  found  them  halted  in  a  position  which  it 
would  have  been  madness  to  attack :  he  was  at  once  reduced 
to  inactivity,  and  forced  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  campaign 
in  watching  the  English  lines. 

3.  While  the  war  thus  lingered,  the  death  of  the  princess 
Amelia,  the  favourite  daughter  of  the  king,  spread  a  gloom 
over  the  royal  family,  and  brought  on  a  return  of  that  ma- 
lady by  which  his  majesty  had  been  previously  attacked. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  a  state  of  mental 
imbecility,  and  the  government  of  the  country  was  thence- 
forth intrusted  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  acted  as  regent. 
4.  A  little  before  t^iis  event,  a  strange  revolution  took  place 
in  Sweden,  the  king  was  deposed,  and  his  family  excluded 
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from  the  throne ;  his  uncle  was  elected  in  his  stead,  and  a« 
he  was  childless,  the  succession  was  settled  on  Charles 
John  Bemadotte,  one  of  Napoleon's  generals. 

5.  (A.D.  1811.]  The  ability  displayed  by  lord  Wellington 
in  selecting  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  and  the  patience 
with  which  he  waited  the  progress  of  events  in  that  formi- 
dable position,  received  at  length  their  merited  reward. 
Hunger  and  disease  made  more  havoc  in  the  French  army 
than  the  sword,  and  Massena  soon  found  that  nothing  but 
instant  retreat  could  save  him  from  destruction.  In  this 
retrograde  movement  the  French  marshal  fully  maintained 
his  former  character  for  talent ;  but  in  every  other  respect 
his  conduct  merits  the  universal  reprobation  of  posterity. 
Every  crime  to  which  lust  and  rapine  could  prompt  an  un- 
principled soldiery, ,  was  committed  with  impunity ;  the 
claims  of  age  or  sex  afforded  no  protection  from  murderous 
outrage;  mangled  corpses  and  smoking  ruin  marked  the 
tract  by  which  these  ruffian-warriors  retreated  from  the  land 
where  their  hopes  had  been  baffled  and  their  pride  tamed. 
6.  After  this  success,  the  campaign  lingered  without  any 
very  decisive  operation.  An  attempt  was  made  to  recover 
Badajoz,  which  the  Spaniards  had  surrendered  to  the  French 
under  very  disgraceful  circumstances.  Soult  advanced  to 
relieve  the  place,  and  was  engaged  by  general  Beresford  at 
Albuera.  The  battie  was  fierce  and  bloody ;  the  English 
purchased  their  victory  at  a  very  dear  rate,  and  tiieir  losses 
were  so  great  that  they  were  unable  to  continue  the  siege 
which  they  had  undertaken.  Massena,  to  recover  his  lost 
fame,  attacked  the  English  at  Fuentes  d'Honore,  but  met 
with  a  severe  repulse ;  he  was  soon  afler  recalled,  and  Mar- 
mont  appointed  in  his  stead.  7.  The  management  of  the 
Spanish  armies  continued  to  be  intrusted  to  men,  for  the 
most  part,  ignorant  of  the  first  rudiments  of  their  profession. 
They  were  frequently  defeated  in  the  course  of  the .  cam- 
paign ;  but  they  were  incapable  of  being  instructed  even  by 
adversity.  The  English,  under  general  Graham,  obtained 
a  brilliant  victory  at  Barossa ;  but  the  obstinacy  and  igno- 
rance of  their  allies  prevented  them  from  reaping  the  fruit 
of  their  success. 

8.  (A.D.  1812.)  The  restrictions  which  had  been  im- 
posed oh  the  prince-regent  being  removed,  it  was  expected 
that  some  important  changes  would  be  made  in  the  adminis- 
tration ;  none,  however,  took  place  at  that  time ;  but  a  sad 
event  in  the  middle  of  the  year  produced  a  new  modification 
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in  the  ministry.  'Hie  premieT^  Mr.  Percival,  was  assassin- 
ated in  the  lobby  of  the  house  of  commons  by  a  merchant 
named  Bellinghamt  who  fancied  that  hi»  just  claims  had 
been  neglected  by  government.  The  murderer  was  tried  at 
the  Old  Bailey>  and  executed ;  but  he  seemed  to  feel  little 
remorse  for  the  horrid  crime  which  he  had  committed, 
liord  Liverpool  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasur}',  and 
Mr.  Vansittart  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  in  the  room  of 
the  deceased  minister. 

9.  Marmont  was  even  a  less  successful  rival  of  lord 
Wellington  than  his  predecessor  Massena;  the  important 
fortresses  of  Oiudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajoz  were  besieged 
and  stormed  before  the  French  marshal  could  move  to  their 
relief,  and  the  forts  erected  to  secure  the  fords  of  the  Douro 
were  taken  almost  in  hb  presence.  The  two  armies  were 
several  days  within  sight  of  each  other  near  Salamanca, 
without  coming  4o  a  general  engagement :  the  forces  were 
nearly  equal,  and  the  leaders  anxiously  waited  to  take  ad- 
vants^  of  any  blonder  that  might  be  made  by  their  oppo- 
nents. At  length  Marmont  made  an  injudicious  movement 
to  his  left,  in  hopes  to  cut  off  the  British  from  Ciudad 
Rodrigo;  his  line  was  thus  necessarily  weakened,  and 
Wellington  instantly  seized  the  opportunity  to  make  his 
attack.  The  consequence  was  the  total  rout  of  the  French, 
with  the  loss  of  fourteen  thousand  men,  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners.  The  number  of  killed  and  wounded,  on  the 
part  of  the  victors,  scarcely  exceeded  five  thousand. 

10.  Natdrally  expecting  that  the  intelligence  of  this  glo- 
rious victory  would  stimulate  the  Spaniards  to  more  vigorous 
exertions  ;  and  relying  on  the  promise  of  the  British  ministry 
to  create  a  powerful  diversion,  by  sending  an  expedition 
from  Sicily  to  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Spain,  Wellington, 
who  had  been  lately  created  an  earl,  resolved  to  advance 
into  the  centre  of  Spain,  and  drive  the  enemy  from  the 
capital.  This  brilliant  and  hazardous  enterprise  succeeded ; 
the  English  were  received  with  enthusiasm  in  Madrid,  and 
joy  was  diffused  throughout  the  entire  peninsula.  11.  But 
the  hopes  which  were  thus  inspired  proved  delusive ;  the 
Spaniards  made  no  exertion  to  second  the  efforts  for  their 
liberation  ;  Ballasteros,  one  of  their  generals,  refused  to  re- 
ceive instructions  from  a  foreigner ;  the  force  sent  from 
Sicily  was,  by  some  blunder  of  the  British  ministry,  late 
in  time  and  miserable  in  amount ;  the  French  were,  there- 
fore, enabled  to  threaten  Wellington  with  armies  three  times 


more  numerous  than  his  own.  Uniler  theie  c 
ihe  English  general  reeoWeil  to  transfer  the  scene  of  hJB 
operations  lo  ihe  north  of  Spain ;  but  having  failed  iii  an 
attack  on  Burgos,  he  was  compelled  to  retire  to  the  frontiers 
of  Portugal.  During  the  retreat,  the  British  soliliers  sullied 
their  laurels  by  several  otitrages,  which  were  severely  re- 
prehended by  Wellington,  and  measures  taken  for  their  pre* 
ventioH  in  future. 

12.  In  the  mean  time  the  ambition  of  Napoleon  had 
hurried  him  into  a  war  with  Russia,  which,  thouith  success- 
ful  in  the  outset,  ended  in  lamentable  niin.  The  French 
army  advanced  in  spite  of  every  resistance  to  Moscow,  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom,  but  there  iheir  triumphs 
ended.  The  Russians  set  fire  to  (he  city  ;  the  invaders,  de- 
prived of  quarters,  were  forced  li>  retreat;  a  severe  winter 
set  in,  coid  and  famine  destroyed  them  by  thousands,  and 
only  a  miserable  relic  of  the  finest  army  which  had  ever 
been  assembled  in  Europe  escaped  ncross  the  frontier*. 

13.  Some  unfortunate  disputes  between  the  government 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  led  to  a  war  between 
two  countries,  which  similarity  of  language  and  ancient 
connexion  ought  to  have  kepi  for  ever  in  amity.  The 
Araericans  tinsuccessfully  invaded  Canada,  but  at  sea  their 
frigates  obtained  aome  signal  triumphs  over  British  vessels. 
The  first  of  this  series  of  victories  was  the  capture  of  the 
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British  frigate  Ghierriere,  by  the  American  frigate  Gonstita- 
tion,  commanded  by  captain  Hull. 

14.  (A.  D.  1813.)  The  Spanish  Cortes  became  at  length 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  giving  the  command  of  their 
armies  to  the  British  general,  and  a  complete  change  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  war  followed  this  judicious  measure.  By  a 
series  of  brilliant  operations,  the  French  were  driven  from 
their  several  positions  on  the  Ebro  and  the  Douro,  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  capital,  and  at  length  reduced  to  the 
alternative  of  abandoning  the  country,  or  fighting  a  pitched 
battle  to  preserve  their  conquests.  Joseph  adopted  the 
latter  course,  and  drew  up  his  forces  near  Vittoria,  which 
had  been  made  the  French  dep6t  in  the  northern  provinces. 
In  this  position  he  was  attacked  by  lord  Wellington,  on  the 
21st  of  June,  and  after  a  severe  contest  utterly  overthrown. 
The  artillery,  baggage,  and  military  chest  of  the  fugitives, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors;  and  so  complete  was 
the  rout,  that  the  remnants  of  the  defeated  army  scarcely 
deemed  themselves  safe  until  they  had  escaped  beyond  the 
frontier.  Before  pursuing  them  into  France,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  fortresses  of  St.  Sebastian  and  Pampe- 
luna,  which  were  immediately  invested.  The  former,  after 
a  frightful  loss,  was  taken  by  storm ;  the  latter  surrendered 
some  time  afler  by  capitulation. 

15.  The  reverses  of  the  French  In  the  north  of  Europe 
were  equally  signal.  Prussia  and  Sweden  joined  their 
armies  to  Russia ;  Austria  subsequently  joined  the  alliance, 
and  their  united  forces  obtained  a  decisive  victory  over  those 
of  the  French  emperor  at  Leipsic.  The  retreat  of  the  de- 
feated army  was  disastrous  in  the  extreme ;  the  Germans 
everywhere  joined  the  pursuers,  and  after  suffering  the 
most  severe  calamities.  Napoleon's  army  was  driven  across 
the  Rhine,  and  it  became  evident  that  the  next  campaign 
would  commence  with  the  invasion  of  France  both  on  her 
eastern  and  western  frontier. 
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SECTION  XIL 


1.  (A.  D.  1818.)  The  operations  of  the  allied  armies  in 
the  south-eastern  provinces  of  Spain  were  singularly  ill- 
conducted.  Sir  John  Murray,  to  whose  guidance  they 
were  intrusted,  proved  totally  unfit  for  his  situation.  He 
precipitately  commenced  the  siege  of  Tarragona,  and  then 
abandoned  his  works  and. guns  with  still  more  disgraceful 
rapidity ;  after  which  he  returned  to  a  state  of  inactivity. 
2.  Bat  the  vigour  of  Wellington  more  than  atoned  for  these 
deficiencies ;  ne  crossed  the  Bidassoa  in  October,  and  on 
the  10th  of  November  defeated  Soult*s  army  on  the  Nivelle. 
(A.  D.  1814.)  Winter  did  not  interrupt  the  operations  of 
the  armies.  Soult,  continually  pushed  by  the  British  forces, 
assumed  a  strong  position  at  Orthes,  from  which  he  was 
driven  with  severe  loss,  and  Bordeaux  was  consequently 
exposed  to  the  invading  army.  In  the  mean  time  the  duke 
d' Angouleme,  the  representative  of  the  ancient  line  of  French 
monarehs,  had  arrived  in  Wellington's  camp ;  to  him  the 
inhabitants  of  Bordeaux  opened  their  gat^s,  and  received 
with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  the  descendant  of  their  former 
kings.  3.  Wellington,  pursuing  his  victorious  career,  again 
defeated  Soult  at  Toulouse ;  but  while  preparing  to  foflow 
up  his  victory,  news  arrived  firom  Paris  that  Napoleon  had 
abdicated,  and  that  the  war  was  at  an  end. 

4.  In  January,  1814,  the  allied  armies  had  crossed  the 
Rhine,  and  advanced  into  the  heart  of  France ;  negotiations 
for  peace  were  indeed  commenced  at  Ghatillon,  but  the  in- 
sincerity which  marked  the  conduct  of  the  French  commis- 
sioners prevented  them  from  coming  to  any  conclusion. 
Napoleon's  great  object  was  to  recover  Holland,  which  had 
achieved  its  independence  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  by  the 
aid  of  England,  and  had  recalled  the  stadtholder  to  his 
ancient  dominions.     The  French  emperor  had  strong  hopes 
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that  one  great  victory  wonld  restore  him  to  his  former  pre- 
eminence. 5.  Never  in  his  proudest  and  most  palmy  days 
did  Napoleon  display  more  energy  and  ability  than  in  tliis 
his  time  of  difficulty;  but  he  had  beaten  his  enemies  into 
the  art  of  conquering.  While  he  was  manceuvring  in  their 
rear,  the  Prussians  and  Austrians  made  a  rush  on  Paris, 
which  fell  almost  without  resistance.  On  the  6th  of  April, 
Bonaparte  signed  the  instrument  of  abdication,  and  Louis 
XVIII.  was  recalled  from  exile  to  ascend  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors.  The  fallen  emperor  received  the  island  of  Elba 
as  an  independent  sovereignty  ;  the  dutchies  of  Parma  and 
Placentia  were  settled  on  his  wife  and  son. 

6.  The  return  of  peace  was  celebrated  with  general  re- 
joicings throughout  England  ;  and  the  metropolis  was  illu- 
minated during  three  successive  nights.  Immediately  after, 
the  emperor  of  Russia,  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  a  numerous 
train  of  other  distinguished  foreigners  came  over  to  England, 
and  met  a  most  magnificent  reception.  After  a  short  but 
gratifying  visit,  they  returned  to  the  continent,  leaving 
behind  a  favourable  in^pression  of  their  urbanity,  and  of  the 
respect  they  showed  for  the  institutions  of  this  country. 

7.  The  American  war  was  soon  after  terminated;  the 
triumphs  and  losses  on  both  sides  were  nearly  balanced  by 
land,  but  the  superiority  of  American  courage  and  discipline 
at  sea  was  made  clearly  manifest  in  every  engagement,  in 
which  ships  of  equal  force  on  both  sides  were  opposed  to 
each  other.  The  treaty  of  peace  was  not  signed  before 
December,  1814. 

8.  (A.D.  1816.)  A  congress  of  ambassadors  from  the 
leading  powers  of  Europe  had  assembled  at  Vienna  to  settle 
the  state  of  the  continent,  when  they  were  astounded  by 
intelligence  which  threatened  to  render  all  their  deliberations 
useless.  Bonaparte,  wearied  of  his  exile,  and  invited  by 
numerous  partisans  in  France,  sailed  from  Elba,  and  having 
escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  cr-uisers,  landed  once  more  in 
the  country  which  had  so  long  acknowledged  his  sway.  9. 
The  army  everywhere  declared  in  his  favour  ;  no  effectual 
resistance  was  attempted  ;  Louis,  with  a  few  friends,  escaped 
beyond  the  Belgian  frontier  ;  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time 
Bonaparte  once  more  ascended  the  imperial  throne.  The 
allied  sovereigns  took  immediate  measures  to  dethrone  an 
usurper  whom  experience  had  shown  to  be  the  common 
disturber  of  nations,  and  a  violater  of  the  faith  of  treaties ; 
and  preparations  were  made  for  a  second  invasion  of  France. 


10.  The  English  and  Pnisaiana  began  rapidly  to  concen- 
trale  Uieir  forceH  in  the  newly  formed  kingdom  of  Belgium, 
when  Bonaparte,  trueling  to  that  activity  which  had  before 
produced  so  many  triumphs,  determineil  lo  become  the  Ba> 
sailant,  and  rapidly  advanced  againBi  the  Prussians.  After 
a  severe  contest,  Blucher  was  forced  to  retire  from  Llgny  ; 
hat  he  accomplished  his  retreat  in  good  order,  and  left  no 
trophy  to  the  enemy  but  the  field  of  battle.  This  caused  a 
corresponding  movement  in  the  English  forces,  which  had 
advanced  lo  Quatre-bras,  and  fought  a  furious  but  indecisive 
battle  with  the  enemy.  Welliogton  hailed  his  troops  on  the 
memorable  plains  of  Waterloo,  and  rode  across  the  country 
to  Blucher,  in  order  to  concert  a  plan  for  their  mutual 
operations. 

11.  On  the  ISihof  June  was  fought  the  memorable  battle 
which  may  be  said  to  have  decided  the  fale  of  Europe. 
Napoleon,  believing  the  Prussians  completely  broken,  hoped, 
by  forcing  the  Briiiah  lines,  to  open  a  passage  lo  Brussels, 
and  then  overwhelm  the  allies  in  detail :  the  object  of  the 
duke  of  Wellington  was  lo  maintain  his  ground  until  the 
arrival  of  the  Prussiana  should  give  him  a  decided  superi- 
ority over  his  opponents.  The  efforts  of  the  French  lo 
force  ihe  British  positions  were  met  with  most  undaunted 
firmness;  the  fire  of  an  immense  park  of  aitillery,  the 
charges  of  ihc  cuirassiers,  ilie  attacks  of  immense  columns. 
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failed  to  break  any  of  the  squares  which  the  English  had 
formed ;  and  at  length,  when  night  approached,  me  heads 
of  the  Prussian  columns  were  seen  advancing  to  share  in 
the  combat  Napoleon  assembled  his  guards  for  one  last 
and  desperate  effort ;  but  instead  of  heading  them  himself, 
he  gave  the  command  to  marshal  Ney.  The  English  wings, 
which  had  rather  declined  from  the  field  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fight,  had,  after  the  defeat  of  the  former  charges, 
gradually  come  forward,  until  they  formed  a  concave  front 
to  the  French.  They  now  poured  a  dreadful  storm  of 
musketry  on  the  heads  of  the  advancing  columns  ;  the  im- 
perial guards  were  unable  to  deploy  into  line  under  the 
heavy  fire ;  they  made  the  attempt  and  fell  into  confusion. 
At  this  moment  the  duke  of  Wellington  gave  the  word  to 
charge,  the  soldiers  rushed  forward  with  resistless  impetu- 
osity ;  some  battalions,  which  Ney  had  rallied,  were  broken 
in  an  instant ;  it  was  no  longer  a  battle,  but  a  rout  The 
Prussians,  who  were  comparatively  fresh,  continued  the 
pursuit,  and  the  army  of  Napoleon  was  virtually  annihilated. 

12.  The  victorious  armies  now  advanced  towards  Paris 
without  meeting  any  serious  obstacle.  On  the  22d  of  June, 
Napoleon  once  more  abdicated  the  throne,  and  fled  to  the 
sea-coast,  in  hopes  of  making  his  escape  to  America.  But 
finding  that  it  was  impossible  to  baffle  the  vigibmce  of  the 
English  cruisers,  he  surrendered  himself  to  captain  Malt- 
land,  of  the  Bellerophon,  and  was  conveyed,  with  his  retinue, 
to  an  English  harbour.  When  the  allies  were  informed  of 
this  event,  they  decided  that  he  should  be  sent  as  a  prisoner 
to  the  island  of  St  Helena,  in  the  soxithem  Atlantic,  and 
there  detained  under  the  strictest  observation.  In  this  little 
island  the  illustrious  exile  died  on  the  5th  of  May,  1821. 

13.  Louis  XVIII.  was  restored  to  his  throne  without  op- 
position :  a  few  of  Napoleon's  most  zealous  partisans,  of 
whom  the  chief  were  marshal  Ney  and  colonel  Labedoyere, 
suffered  tlie  penalties  of  treason  ;  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  delinquents  escaped  with  impunity.  The  long  wars 
which  had  distracted  western  and  central  Europe  were  now 
terminated,  and  a  tranquillity,  promising  to  be  of  long  dura- 
tion, was  established. 
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SECTION  xm. 


1.  (A.D.  1816.)  It  had  been  hoped,  rather  than  expected, 
that  the  exertions  made  by  the  people  in  the  different  Euro- 
pean nations  to  overthrow  the  power  of  Napoleon,  would 
hare  been  rewarded  by  the  sovereigns  conceding  to  them 
free  constitutions.  But  the  monarchs,  terrified  at  the  evils 
which  the  French  revolution  had  produced,  were  firmly 
resolved  to  extend  rather  than  abridge  the  royal  authority. 
2.  The  restored  king  of  Spain,  whose  slavish  weakness 
had  been  the  first  cause  of  his  own  imprisonment  and  his 
kingdom's  degradation,  treated  with  the  greatest  ingratitude 
those  whose  blood  had  been  shed  like  water  to  effect  his 
restoration.  The  inquisition  was  revived,  and  every  despotic 
custom,  which  made  the  government  of  Spain  infamous, 
and  the  country  miserable,  were  re-established  in  full  force. 
The  Spaniards,  who  entertained  liberal  opinions,  and  who 
had  been  the  most  zealous  opponents  of  the  French  power, 
were  bitteily  persecuted,  and  either  brought  to  the  scaffold 
or  driven  into  exile. 

8.  This  aspect  of  affairs  by  no  means  contributed  to  allay 
the  dissatisfaction  which  pervaded  Britain  at  the  termination 
of  the  war.  The  channels  of  trade,  which  were  only  opened 
by  a  long  course  of  warfare,  were  suddenly  closed ;  the 
manufacturers  had  no  demand  for  their  goods,  the  prices  of 
agricultural  produce  were  seriously  diminished,  and  all  the 
evils  which  attend  a  sudden  transition  from  war  to  peace 
were  felt  the  more  sensibly  on  account  of  the  tremendous 
addition  which  the  expenditure  requisite  to  support  such  un- 
paralleled exertions  had  made  to  the  national  debt. 

4.  The  marriage  of  the  princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  with 
Leopold,  prince  of  Saxe-Gobourg,  and  that  of  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  with  his  cousin  the  princess  Mary,  for  a  time 
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averted  the  gloom  which  seemed  fast  spreading  over  the 
iiattoo  ;  and  a  brilliant  victory  obtained  by  lord  Ezmonth 
over  the  Algerines,  diverted  public  attention  Irom  intestine 
calamities.  5.  Though  Algiers  was  defended  by  1000 
pieces  of  cannon,  i%  could  not  resist  the  intrepidity  of  Bri- 
tish seamen ;  its  defences  were  destroyed,  its  fleet  burned 
in  the  harbour,  and  at  length,  to  save  it  from  total  destruc- 
tion, the  dey  offered  terms  of  peace.  He  was  pardoned  on 
the  conditions  of  liberating  the  Christian  slaves,  more  Uian  ?i 
thousand  of  whom  were  received  on  board  the  British  fleet ; 
of  abolishing  slavery  for  ever  in  his  dominions ;  and  making 
reparation  to  the  powers  who  had  been  the  more  immediate 
objects  of  his  barbarous  aggressions. 

6.  (A^D.  1817.)  But  even  naval  glory,  always  the  most 
pleasing  to  Englishmen,  failed  to  allay  the  discontents  that 
pervaded  the  lower  ranks  of  society ;  alarming  riots  oc- 
curred in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  meetings  were^ 
held  in  the  metropolis,  where  the  most  threatening  discourses 
were  pronounced.  The  pariiament  in  this  crisis  passed 
laws  to  increase  the  powers  of  government,  especi^y  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  several  of  the 
popular  leaderd  were  arrested.  Some  were  brought  to  trial 
in  London,  and  acquitted  ;  but  in  Derby  several  were  found 
guilty,  and  suffered  the  penalties  of  high-treason,  which  had 
not  been  inflicted  for  seventy  years  before.  These  vigorous 
measures,  followed  by  a  revival  of  commerce,  and  an  im- 
proved harvest,  restored  public  tranquillity  ;  but  the  gloom 
which  hung  over  the  nation  was  not  dispelled,  and  a  new 
event  served  to  deepen  it  still  further.  7.  The  princess 
Charlotte  of  Wales,  the  pride  and  darling  of  England,  died, 
with  her  child,  who  would  haye  been  heir-apparent  to  the 
throne.  Never  was  grief  more  universal — never  was  a 
nation's  sorrow  so  deeply  felt,  and  so  generally  manifested. 
The  day  of  the  funeral  was  voluntarily  observed  as  a  day 
of  fasting  and  humiliation  throu^out  the  three  kingdoms ; 
and  a  stranger,  witnessing  the  affliction  on  every  counte- 
nance, might  have  supposed  that  every  family  in  the  realms 
had  been  deprived  of  one  of  its  most  beloved  members. 

8.  (A.D.  1818.)  To  supply  the  chasm  which  this  lamen- 
table event  had  occasioned  in  the  succession  to  the  crown, 
several  of  the  royal  family  formed  matrimonial  alliances. 
The  dukes  of  Cambridge,  Kent,  and  Clarence,  and  the  prin- 
cess Elizabeth  were  united  to  branches  of  different  princely 
families  in  Germany,  and  such  an  increase  was  made  in 
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their  revenues  by  parliament  as  might  enable  them  to  sup- 
port the  additional  expenses  whieh  they  necessarily  incurred. 
These  arrangements  had  not  been  long  concluded,  when 
the  royal  family  suffered  a  second  loss  by  the  death  of  queen 
Charlotte,  who  expired  at  Kew,  on  the  17th  of  November, 
in  the  seventy-fifih  year  of  her  age. 

9.  (A.D.  1819.)  The  extensive  colonies  which  Spain 
had  recently  possessed  in  South  America,  wearied  by  the 
tyranny  to  which  they  had  been  subjected,  threw  off  the 
yoke,  and  commenced  a  successful  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence. The  king  of  Spain,  however,  imagined  that  their 
subjugation  was  still  possible,  and  assembled  an  army  at 
Cadiz,  in  the  isle  of  Leon,  to  form  an  expedition  against 
the  revolted  provinces.  But  the  soldiers  who  had  been  thus 
collected  to  crush  the  rising  freedom  of  America,  disap- 
pointed the  hopes  of  their  despotic  sovereign.  10.  *They 
unanimously  refused  to  embark ;  and  directing  their  attention 
to  the  miserable  condition  of  their  own  country,  they  demand- 
ed the  establishment  of  a  free  constitution,  which  Ferdinand 
was  compelled  to  concede.  Similar  revolutions  subsequently 
took  place  in  Portugal,  Naples,  and  Piedmont ;  but  in  the 
two  latter  countries  the  old  despotic  governments  were 
restored  by  the  Austrians,  who  have  ever  been  strongly 
opposed  to  liberal  institutions. 

1 1.  The  public  mind  in  England  continued  to  be  agitated 
by  projects  for  effecting  reform  in  parliament,  and  other 
changen  in  the  constitution.  Public  meetings,  attended  by 
immense  multitudes,  were  held  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  One  in  particular,  at  Manchester,  was  attended 
with  lamentable  consequences.  The  magistrates  having 
determined  to  arrest  the  leaders,  especially  Mr.  Hunt,  sent 
a  party  of  yeomanry  to  aid  the  oflicers  of  police  ;  unfortu- 
nately, in  passing  through  the  immense  assembly,  some 
confusion  took  place,  which  led  to  a  serious  affray ;  several 
of  the  multitude  were  killed,  and  a  still  greater  number 
wounded  by  the  sabres  of  the  yeomanry,  or  severely  crushed. 
Hunt  and  his  friends  were  taken  into  custody  on  a  charge 
of  high- treason ;  but  this  was  soon  abandoned,  and  they 
were  ordered  to  find  bail  on  a  charge  of  sedition.  12.  This 
event  produced  great  diversity  of  opinion,  and  very  angry 
debates  within  and  without  the  walls  of  parliament ;  but  the 
sentiments  of  government  were  expressed  unequivocally  in 

*  Theie  ev^nta  did  not  take  place  until  the  following  year;  but  are  plared 
here  lo  preeerve  the  ooncinutty  of  the  namiive. 
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a  letter  of  thanks  addressed  to  the  magistrates  and  yeomanry 
of  Manchester,  for  their  prompt  and  spirited  conduct  At 
the  following  assizes  the  grand  jury  threw  out  the  bills 
charging  the  yeomanry  with  murder ;  but  Hunt  and  his 
associates,  being  found  guilty  of  sedition,  were  sentenced  to 
difierent  periods  of  imprisonment.  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
also,  who  had  denounced  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates  and 
the  ministry  in  very  severe  terms,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
his  constituents,  was  brought  to  trial,  and  found  guilty  of  a 
libel  on  his  majesty's  government.  Finally,  parliament  was 
assembled  in  the  end  of  the  year,  and  six  restrictive  acts 
passed  for  the  prevention  of  seditious  meetings,  for  prohi- 
biting training  and  arming,  for  checking  blasphemous  and 
seditious  writings,  and  to  impose  a  tax  on  cheap  periodical 
publications. 

13.  (A.  D.  1820.)  On  the  23d  of  January,  his  royal 
highness  the  duke  of  Kent  died  at  Sidmouth,  in  the  63d 
year  of  his  age,  leaving  behind  him  an  only  daughter, 
the  princess  Victoria  Augusta,  now  the  presumptive  inheritor 
of  the  British  throne.  On  the  29th  of  the  same  month, 
George  III.  died  at  Windsor  Castle,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  eighty-one,  after  a  reign  of  fifty-nine  years  seven  months 
and  Siree  days ;  the  longest  and  most  memorable  in  the  an- 
nals of  England.  We  are  still  too  near  the  times  in  which 
this  event  occurred,  and  too  much  swayed  by  the  opinions 
and  prejudices  resulting  from  personal  feelings,  to  draw  an 
impartial  character  of  this  venerable  sovereign.  But  what- 
ever diversity  of  opinion  there  may  be  respecting  the  politics 
of  the  monarch,  none  can  deny  the  virtues  of  the  man ; 
amiable,  merciful,  benevolent,  he  was  an  affectionate  hus- 
band, a  tender  faUier,  and  a  faithful  friend;  no  prouder 
epitaph  needs  to  be  inscribed  up<m  his  tomb. 

Among  the  illustrious  men  who  figured  in  the  reign  of 
George  111.,  none  is  more  deserving  of  remembrance  than 
John  Howard,  the  philanthropist,  who  devoted  his  life  to 
visiting  the  prisons  of  Europe,  and  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  their  inmates.  He  also  exposed  himself  to  contagion  in 
visiting  and  relieving  the  plague  patients  at  Constantinople, 
and  other  places.  He  deserves  more  praise  than  the  greatest 
of  military  heroes  or  statesmen. 
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SECTION  L 

1.  (&.D.  1820.)  Thk  accesaion  of  a  monarch,  who  had 
been  actually  in  ihe  poBseeiian  of  sovereign  power  for  so 
many  preriouB  years,  produced  no  important  political 
changes.  George  IV.  was  publicly  proclaimed  on  the 
31s(  of  January  in  London  and  WesUninster,  aod  matters 
went  on  for  some  time  in  their  ordinary  course.  On  the 
sad  of  February,  the  metropolis  was  astounded  by  inlelli- 
gence  of  a  plot  being  discovered  for  the  assassination  of 
his  majesty's  ministers.  2.  The  Cato  street  conspiracy, 
u  it  was  called,  from  the  little  street  near  the  Edgeware- 
K»d,  where  the  conspirators  used  to  assemble,  was  planned 
by  T^istlewood,  who  had  been  before  acquitted  on  a  charge 
of  treason,  and  some  other  men  of  desperate  fortunes. 
Their  design  was  to  obtain,  on  some  pretence,  admission  to 
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lord  Harrowby'fl,  when  the  ministers  were  assembled  at  a 
cabinet  dinner,  and  there  murder  the  entire  party.  3.  But 
all  their  plans  were  betrayed  to  government  by  a  spy,  and  a 
strong  body  of  police,  accompanied  by  a  detachment  of  the 
guards,  burst  into  their  rendezvous  at  the  moment  that  they 
were  preparing  for  the  execution  of  their  designs.  After 
some  resistance,  in  which  Smithers,  a  police  officer,  was 
Icilled,  they  were  overpowered,  and  the  greater  part  made 
prisoners ;  Thistlewood  made  his  escape,  but  was  subse- 
quently taken  at  a  house  in  Moqrfields.  Such  was  the 
poverty  and  misery  of  these  wretched  madmen,  who  pro- 
posed to  subvert  a  powerful  government,  that  when  they 
were  searched,  not  even  a  shilling  was  found  among  the 
whole  party.  .They  were  soon  after  brought  to  trial :  This- 
tlewood and  four  others  were  executed,"^  some  more  trans- 
ported, and  government,  satisfied  with  these  examples,  gave 
up  the  prosecution  against  the  rest.  4.  Preparations  were 
now  commenced  for  the  coronation  of  his  majesty,  when 
they  were  suddenly  suspended  by  an  event  which  excited 
more  public  interest  and  more  angir  feelings  than  any  other 
that  had  occurred  for  a  long  period.  This  was  the  return 
of  queen  Caroline  to  England,  and  her  subsequent  trial  be- 
fore the  house  of  lords — matters  over  which  the  historian 
would  willingly  cast  a  veil,  but  which  are  far  too  important 
to  be  omitted. 

5.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  formal  separation  be- 
tween the  prince  of  Wales  and  his  consort,  soon  after  tlieir 
marriage  ;  some  years  after,  her  conduct  was  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  secret  investigation,  which,  after  a  long  and  dis- 
gusting inquiry,  terminated  in  her  acquittal.  AAer  being 
subject  to  such  an  indignity,  the  unfortunate  princess  quitted 
England,  and  spent  her  time  in  travelling,  especially  in 
visiting  the  most  celebrated  spots  on  the  coasts  of  the  Me- 
diterranean. She  visited  Jerusalem,  and  several  other 
towns  of  Palestine,  and  afterwards  took  up  her  residence  in 
that  part  of  Italy  which  is  subject  to  the  Austrian  emperor. 
Reports  very  injurious  to  her  character  began  to  be  circulated, 
and  &  secret  commission  of  eminent  lawyers  was  sent  out 
to  Milan  to  investigate  their  truth. 

6.  On  the  king*s  accession  to  the  throne,  the  evidence 
collected  by  the  Milan  commission  was  made  the  pretext 
for  omitting  the  queen's  name  in  the  liturgy ;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  honours  due  to  her  rank  were  refused  by 
foreign  powers.     Deeply  irritated  at  these  insults,  she  de- 
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termined  to  retarn  to  Enghind,  though  aware  that  her  land- 
ing would  he  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  a  rigorous 
prosecution,  and  though  she  had  been  offered  an  annuity  of 
fifty  thousand  pounds  on  condition  of  her  remaining  abroad. 
7.  She  landed  at  Dover  on  the  5th  of  June,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  by  the  populace.  Equal 
honours  were  paid  to  her  along  the  road  to  the  metropolis, 
and  her  reception  in  London  was  still  more  gratifying. 

8.  On  the  very  day  of  the  c^ueen's  arrivsi  in  London,  a 
message  was  sent  to  both  houses  of  parliament,  requesting 
that  her  conduct  should  be  made  the  subject  of  investigation, 
and  that  the  evidence  collected  at  Milan  should  be  taken 
into  consideration.  Some  delay  was  occasioned  by  an  use- 
less effort  of  the  house  of  commons  to  effect  a  compromise : 
this  having  failed,  **  abill  of  pains  and  penalties,*'  to  deprive 
the  queen  of  her  rights  and  dignities,  and  to  divorce  her 
from  her  husband,  was  introduced  into  the  lords.  9.  The 
trial  soon  commenced,  and  lasted  forty-five  days,  after  which 
the  bill  was  read  a  second  time  by  a  majority  of  twenty- 
eight  ;  but  on  the  third  reading,  the  ministers  could  only 
command  a  majority  of  nine,  and  the  bill  was  therefore 
abandoned. 

10.  During  these  proceedings,  the  agitation  of  the  public 
mind  knew  no  bounds ;  cavalcade  aAer  cavalcade  was  seen 
proceeding  out  to  Hammersmith,  where  the  queen  resided, 
with  addresses  containing  the  warmest  expressions  of  affec- 
tion for  herself,  and  hatred  of  her  opponents ;  the  press 
teemed  with  virulent  libels  on  all  who  were  conspicuous  in 
either  party ;  disunion  even  reached  the  domestic  circle,  and 
the  question  of  the  queen*s  guilt  or  innocence  was  debated 
furiously  in  every  society  and  in  every  family  within  the 
British  seas.  The  abandonment  of  the  bill  was  hailed  by 
the  queen's  friends  as  a  complete  acquittal,  and  their  delight 
was  testified  by  a  pretty  general  illumination,  though  it 
must  be  confessed  that  many  who  exhibited  this  outward 
sign  of  joy  were  forced  to  the  display  through  dread  of 
popular  violence. 

11.  (A.  D.  1821.)  The  heats  and  animosities  produced 
by  the  queen's  trial  continued  to  rage  with  unabated  fury 
through  the  remainder  of  the  life  of  that  unhappy  lady ;  it 
was  even  supposed  that  the  rejection  of  her  claim  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  coronation  would  have  led  to  some  serious 
commotion.  But  that  august  ceremony  was  performed 
without  interruption;  the  queen,  indeed,  presented  herself 
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at  the  doors  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  was  refused  ad- 
mittance, but  no  serious  display  of  popular  displeasure 
followed,  12.  This  last  event  produced  a  &tal  effect  on 
her  health,  which  had  been  long  declining ;  and  her  death, 
which  followed  soon  after,  was  generally  attributed  to  a 
broken  heart.  The  fatality  which  attended  this  unfortunate 
woman  seemed  to  follow  her  very  remains.  Her  funeral 
was  a  scene  of  outrage  and  violence.  It  had  been  intended 
that  the  procession  should  not  pass  through  the  metropolis ; 
but  the  populace  attacked  the  military  escort,  and  after  some 
loss  of  life  succeeded  in  forcing  away  the  hearse ;  the  fu- 
neral array  then  passed  through  the  city  to  Whitechapel, 
where  the  corpse  was  restored  to  the  constituted  authorities, 
and  then  allowed  to  pass  quietly  to  Harwich,  whence  it  was 
transferred  to  Brunswick,  to  repose  with  the  ashes  of  her 
illustrious  ancestors. 

13.  Immediately  after  the  coronation,  his  majesty  paid 
a  visit  to  Dublin,  and  was  received  by  *  the  Irish  people 
with  a  burst  of  loyal  affection  such  as  was  probaUy  never 
before  witnessed.  After  a  short  visit,  he  embarked  at 
Kingstown  in  the  presence  of  a  countless  multitude,  who 
rent  the  air  with  acclamations,  and  with  blessings  on  the 
head  of  the  first  English  sovereign  who  had  visited  Ireland 
without  hostile  intentions.  Shortly  after  his  return,  the 
king  made  an  excursion  to  Hanover,  the  cradle  of  his  race ; 
and  after  a  brief  stay  returned  to  England. 

14.  Great  distress  was  experienced  throughout  the  British 
islands  by  the  depreciation  of  agricultural  produce,  and  con- 
sequent difficulty  of  paying  rents.  In  Ireland,  the  mutual 
discontents  of  the  land-holders  and  peasantry  led  to  several 
outrages  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  perfectly  disgraceful  to  a 
civilized  country;  By  a  little  vigorous  exertion,  however, 
these  violences  were  repressed,  and  comparative  tranquillity 
restored.  The  distress  of  the  lower  classes,  which  indeed 
almost  exceeded  credibility,  was  relieved  by  a  general  and 
generous  subscription  in  England,  which  arrested  the  pro- 
gress of  a  pestilential  disease,  produced  by  famine  and 
distress. 
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SECTION  II. 


1.  A  TIME  of  profound  peace  furnishes  but  few  incidents 
worthy  of  being  recorded  by  the  historian ;  during  such 
a  period  a  nation  is  silently  employed  in  improving  its  re- 
sources and  repairing  the  injuries  which  had  been  inflicted 
by  war  on  its  finances.  The  unparalleled  contest  in  which 
England  had  been  so  long  engaged,  imposed  on  her  rulers  a 
task  of  no  ordinary  difficulty  ;  die  immense  debt  which  had 
been  accumulated,  required  a  large  taxation  to  pay  its  inter- 
est; and  though  many  exertions  have  been  made  to  relieve 
the  country  from  such  pressure,  no  extensive  reduction  can 
reasonably  be  expected  for  a  very  long  period.  (1822.)  2. 
After  the  termination  of  the  parliamentary  session,  the  king 
proceeded  to  visit  the  Scottish  capital,  and  was  received  by 
his  northern  subjects  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  The 
festivities  were,  however,  soon  interrupted  by  the  melancholy 
news  of  the  death  of  the  marquis  of  Londonderry,  the  se- 
cretary for  foreign  affairs,  who  had  committed  suicide  in  a 
fit  of  temporary  insanity.  AfVer  an  interval  of  more  than  a 
month,  Mr.  Canning  was  appointed  his  successor,  and  re- 
ceived the  seals  of  office  at  a  time  when  a  minister  possessing 
his  talents  and  energy  was  most  wanting  to  the  country. 

3.  The  European  sovereigns  had  entered  into  a  league 
to  check  the  progress  of  revolution,  and  chose  to  call  their 
union  the  holy  alliance.  A  congress  was  held  at  Verona, 
and  a  resolution  taken  to  subvert  the  constitution,  and  restore 
despotism  in  Spain.  The  duke  of  Wellington,  on  the  part 
of  England,  refused  to  sanction  the  design,  the  execution  of 
which  was  intrusted  to  the  king  of  France.  4.  (1823.) 
Early  in  the  following  year,  the  duke  of  Angouleme,  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  army,  entered  Spain,  and  soon  compelled 
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the  constitutionalists,  wholly  nnprepared  for  resistance,  to 
unqualified  submission.  Ferdinand,  restored  to  the  exer- 
cise of  despotic  power,  persecuted  all  whom  he  suspected 
of  liberal  principles  with  extreme  severity,  and  revived  all 
the  cruel  institutions  by  which  the  government  of  Spain 
has  been  so  long  disgraced,  with  even  more  than  ordinary 
rigour. 

6.  The  feelings  of  the  great  majority  of  the  English  peo- 
ple were  powerfully  excited  by  this  outrage  on  the  liberties 
of  a  neighbouring  nation ;  but  the  ministers  had  determined  to 
maintain  a  strict  neutrality,  though  they  severely  condemned 
the  principles  and  conduct  of  the  French  government.  But 
while  despotism  was  thus  re-establishing  its  iron  reign  in 
Europe,  freedom  had  obtained  signal  triumphs  in  America ; 
the  revolted  colonies  of  Spain  had  now  completed  their 
emancipation,  and  their  independence  was  acknowledged  by 
England  and  several  other  European  powers. 

6.  A  sanguinary  struggle  for  the  liberation  of  Greece 
from  the  Turkish  yoke  had  commenced  some  time  previ- 
ously, but  had  long  produced  no  result  but  terrific  massacres. 
The  principal  members  of  the  holy  alliance  viewed  the 
insurrection  of  the  Greeks  with  secret  dislike  ;  but  the 
sympathies  of  the  greater  part  of  the  people  of  Europe 
were  awakened  in  their  favour,  and  several  volunteers  from 
England  and  other  countries  tendered  their  assistance  to  the 
insurgents.  7.  (1824.)  Lord  Byron,  whose  poetry  had 
created  a  powerful  feeling  in  favour  of  the  Greeks,  proceeded 
to  aid  them  by  his  personal  exertions,  but  unfortunately  fell 
a  victim  to  a  fever  at  Missolonghi,  in  Western  Greece. 

8.  The  British  colonies  in  Africa  and  India  were  severely 
harassed  by  the  assaults  of  barbarous  enemies ;  in  the 
former,  the  governor,  sir  C.  McCarthy,  was  defeated,  and 
cruelly  murdered  by  the  Ashantees  ;  but  his  death  was  sub- 
sequently avenged,  and  these  savage  warriors  forced  to 
submission.  9.  In  Hindostan,  the  Burmese  were  totally 
defeated,  their  strongest  fortifications  captured,  and  their 
territories  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  British  troops  ;  they 
were  consequently  forced  to  solicit  peace,  which  was  granted 
on  terms  that  tend  greatly  to  increase  the  security  of  the 
British  possessions  in  the  East. 

10.  From  the  time  that  the  union  between  England  and 
Ireland  had  been  efiected,  attempts  were  annually  made  for 
the  repeal  of  the  remaining  restrictive  laws  against  the  Ro- 
man catholics ;   repeated  failures  by  no  means  diminished 
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the  hopes  of  the  catholic  leaden  and  their  friends ;  and  in 
Ireland  they  formed  a  permanent  association  for  the  further- 
ance of  their  objects.  (1825.)  The  members  of  the  Catholic 
Association  were  not  always  very  measured  in  their  lan- 
gaige,  or  tempemte  in  their  attacks  on  government,  and  it 
was  judged  expedient  to  suppress  meetings  which  seemed 
pregnant  with  danger.  11.  A  bill  for  extending  the  law  iu 
Ireland  against  illegal  societies  was  introduced  into  parlia- 
ment, and  as  it  was  expected  that  catholic  emancipation  would 
immediately  follow,  it  passed  with  but  Uttle  04>position. 
This  hope  was,  however,  doomed  to  be  disappointed,  the 
catholic  question  was  indeed  carried  in  the  lower  house,  but 
it  was  lost  in  the  lords  principally  on  account  of  the  exertions 
made  by  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  York. 

12.  Specttlations  and  joint-stock  companies  of  every 
description  had  lately  multiplied  so  fast,  that  the  nation 
seemed  infected  with  a  species  of  insanity ;  but  the  bubbles 
soon  burst,  and  a  terrible  reaction  ensued.  The  confusion 
of  the  money  market,  and  the  commercial  embarrassments 
thus  created,  did  not  entirely  disappear  for  the  next  two  or 
three  years. 

13.  (A.D.  1826.)  The  state  of  Portugal,  the  oldest  aUy  of 
England,  began  now  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  public. 
On  the  death  of  John  VI.  the  succession  devolved  on  Don 
Pedro,  who  resided  in  Brazil ;  he,  however,  satisfied  with 
the  imperial  crown  which  he  had  acquired  in  South  America, 
abdicated  the  Portuguese  throne  in  favour  of  his  daughter 
Donna  Maria,  and,  to  prevent  any  domestic  commotion, 
betroUied  her  to  his  brother  Don  Miguel.  Before  taking 
this  decisive  step,  he  prepared  a  constitution,  securing  the 
blessings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  to  the  Portuguese, 
who,  unfortunately,  could  neither  appreciate  the  one  nor  the 
other.  14.  A  strong  party  resolved  to  make  Don  Miguel 
absolute  king,  and  under  the  secret  sanction  of  the  Spanish 
government,  began  to  •  assemble  forces  on  the  frontiers. 
Under  these  circumstances,  application  was  made  to  England 
for  assistanoe ;  and  an  expedition  was  sent  out  with  a 
promptitude  that  excited  the  admiration  of  Europe.  To 
preserve  the  continuity  of  the  narrative,  we  must  complete 
the  account  of  the  transactions  in  Portugal  before  we  again 
return  to  the  affairs  of  England;  15.  In  September,  1827, 
Don  Miguel  was  appointed  regent  by  his  brother,  and  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  assume  the  reins  of  power.  In  the 
fuliowing  year,  aAer  the  departure  of  the  English  troops,  he 
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nsorped  the  crown  in  defiance  of  the  claims  of  his  nietce* 
and  immediately  after  abrogated  the  constitution  and  pro- 
claimed himself  absolute.  The  young  queen  of  Portugal 
had,  in  the  mean  time,  arrived  in  England,  but  finding  her 
friends  not  sufficiently  strong  to  overthrow  the  usurper,  she 
returned  to  her  father's  court  at  Rio  Janeiro. 


Lovi  9fntk 


SECTKH^  IIL 

1.  (A.D.  1837.)  Death  and  disease,  among  the  groat  and 
noble  of  the  land,  produced  some  important  changes  in  the 
councils  of  Groat  Britain.  On  the  5th  of  January,  his  royal 
highness  the  duke  of  York  died,  sincerely  and  generally 
lamented,  moro  especially  by  the  army ;  for  his  conduct  ever 
since  his  restoration  to  the  office  of  commander-in-chief,  had 
deservedly  procured  for  him  the  endearing  appellation  of 
'«the  soldier's  friend.".  2.  On  the  17th  of  February,  the 
earl  of  Liverpool,  prime  minister  of  England,  was  seized 
with  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  which  terminated  his  political  exist- 
ence, though  his  natural  life  was  prolonged  lo  the  cFose  of 
the  succeeding  year.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Canning, 
whose  commanding  eloquence  an(i  e^nlightened  views  had 
made  him  almost  irresistible  in  the  house  of  commons.  3. 
But  the  additional  fatigues  imposed  upon  this  highly-gifted 
statesman,  and  the  fierce  opposition  he  had  to  encounter, 
proved  too  much  for  a  constitution  already  enfeebled  by 
neglected  disease ;  he  died  on  the  8th  of  August,  in  the 
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fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  4.  Mr.  F.  Robinson,  having 
been  elevated  to  the  pejerage,  by  the  title  of  lord  Goderich, 
was  next  appointed  premier,  but  his  administration  was 
loose  and  unsettled,  and .  the  cabinet  which  he  had  formed 
soon  fell  to  pieces.  The  duke  of  Wellington  was  then 
called  by  his  majesty  to  preside  over  the  councils  of  Britain, 
and  aided  by  Mr.  Peel,  he  succeeded  in  forming  a  ministry, 
promising  iftore  firmness  and  stability  than  that  which  it 
succeeded. 

6.  The  atrocities  which  marked  the  warfare  between  the  . 
Greeks  and  Turks  were  so  shocking  to  humanity,  that  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe  felt  themselves  bound  to  interfere, 
and  a  treaty  for  the  pacification  of  Greece  was  signed,  in 
London,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1827,  by  the  representatives 
of  England,  France,  and  Russia.  6.  In  consequence  of 
this,  the  allied  fleets  in  the  Mediterranean  prepared  to  force 
the  combatahts  to  consent  to  an  armistice,  and  blockaded 
the  Turkish  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Navarino.  Ibrahim 
Pacha,  the  Turkish  commander  in  the  Morea,  paying  but 
little  attention  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  allied  admirals, 
the  united  fleets  sailed  into  the  harbour,  on  the  20th  of  Oc- 
tober, under  the  command  of  sir  Edward  Codrington,  to 
intimidate  him  into  submission.  7.  A  shot  fired  by  a 
Turkish  vessel  was  the  signal  for  a  general  engagement, 
which  lasted  four  hours.  It  terminated  in  the  almost  utter 
annihilation  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  with  comparatively  little 
loss  to  the  allied  squailrons.  The  independence  of  Greece 
was  virtually  achieved  by  this  brilliant  victory,  and  was 
further  secured  by  the  arrival  of  a  small  military  force  from 
France;  the  Turkish  government,  however,  refused  sub* 
mission,  and  war  was  commenced  against  Russia.  8.  The 
events  of  this  war,  though  not  properly  belonging  to  Eng- 
lish history,  demand  a  brief  notice ;  in  the  first  campaign 
the  Turks  made  an  obstinate  resistance,  and  gained  some 
advantages  over  their  opponents ;  but  in  the  following  year 
(1829),  the  Russian  arms  were  everywhere  successful ;  the 
passages  of  the  Balkan  were  forced  ;  Adrianople,  the  second 
city  in  the  empire,  was  captured,  and  the  sultan  forced  to 
consent  to  terms  of  peace,  dictated  almost  at  the  gates  of 
Constantinople.  9.^  The  demands  of  Russia  were,  how- 
ever, less  exorbitant  than  might  have  been  expected  under 
the  circumstances,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this 
moderation  was  inspired  by  a  dread  of  provoking  the  jea- 
lousy and  resentment  of  England. 

2f2 
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10.  (A.  D.  1828.)  Af\er  the  tesignation  of  lord  Goderich, 
Mr.  Huskisson  and  some  other  friends  of  Uie  late  Afr.  Can- 
ning,, had  joined  in  the  duke  of  Wellington's  admlnistratioa, 
but  they  soon  found  that  little  harmony  could  exist  in  such 
a  coalition*    At  length  Mr.-  Huskisson,  having  voted  against 
ministers,  tendered  his  resignation,  which  to  his  great  aur- 
prise  and  mortification  was  accepted,  nor  could  all  his  sub- 
sequent efforts  alter  the  inflexible  spirit  of  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington.    The  time  of  the  house  of  commons  was  wasted 
in  the  discussion  of  this  and  similar  petty  disputes,  but  one 
act  of  the  session  made  an  important  change  in  the  forms 
of  the  constitution.     The  test  and  corporation  acts,  which 
required  the  receiving  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  England,  as  a  neces- 
sary qualification  for  oflice,  were  repealed  a^ter  a  brief  par- 
liamentary struggle ;  and  the  hopes  of  the  Roman  catholics, 
for  the  repeal  of  the  laws  by  which  they  were  excluded 
from  parliament,  were  greatly  raised  by  this  event     A  mo- 
tion in  their  favour  was  made  by  sir  Francis  Burdett,  and 
carried  by  a  majority  of  six ;  but  it  terminated  ineffectively, 
as  a  similar  motion  was  negatived  in  the  house  of  peers. 

11.  The  country  continued  to  be  agitated  by  the  catholic 
question  during  the  remainder  of  the  year;  on  the  one 
hand,  Brunswick  clubs  were  formed  by  the  advocates  of 
protestant  ascendency,  to  resist  all  further  concession ;  on 
the  other  side,  the  catholic  leaders  and  their  friends  strena- 
busly  exerted  themselves  to  render  the  cause  of  emancipa- 
tion popular.  In  Ireland,  the  agitation  was  so  violent  that 
there  was  reason  to  apprehend  a  civil  war :  the  most  in- 
temperate harangues  were  made  at  Brunswick  meetings  and 
in  the  Catholic  Association ;  it  was  manifest  that  nothing 
but  promptitude  and  decision  on  the  part  of  government 
could  avert  the  effusion  of  blood. 

12.  (A.  D.  1829.)  The  commencement  of  the  ensuing 
session  of  parliament  was  expected  by  all  parties  with  the 
utmost  anxiety ;  and  it  was  not  without  surprise,  that  both 
parties  found  catholic  emancipation  recommended  in  the 
speech  from  the  throne;  A  bill  to  give  effect  to  this  re- 
commendation passed  both  houses  by  triuitiphant  majorities, 
though  not  without  encountering  a  vigorous  opposition,  and 
received  the  royal  assent  on  the  13th  of  April. 

13. 'From  the  date  of  this  important  change  in  the  con- 
stitution, to  the  close  of  the  reign,  nothing  of  great  import- 
ance occurred  in  England ;  but  in  France  the  dissatisfaction 
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of  the  people  wilh  their  rulera  became  daily  more  manifest. 
An  eipeditinn  was  undertaken  against  Algiers,  probably 
wilh  the  hope  of  diverting  the  attention  of  the  French  peo- 
ple from  politics,  to  what  had  been  so  long  their  favourite 
passion, — military  glory.  (A.  D.  1830.)  The  expedition 
was  eminently  succesBtul ;  Algiers  was  captured,  and  the 
entire  presidency  subjecied  to  the  power  of  France  :  but 
the  discontents  of  the  French  people  continued  to  rage  wilh 
as  much  violence  as  ever. 

14.  The  illnesi  of  the  king  in  the  commencement  of  the 
year  1630  threw  a  damp  on  public  affairs,  and  as  its  fatal 
tendency  became  more  apparent,  speculatioas  were  rife  on 
the  probable  political  conduct  of  his  successor.  After  a 
tedious  sickness,  which  he  sustained  with  great  fortitude 
and  resignation,  George  IV.  died  at  Windsor  Castle,  on  the 
SSth  of  June.  The  reuoni  already  assigned  for  omitting 
a  sketch  of  the  character  of  George  111.  are  in  the  present 
instance  still  more  forcibly  applicable ;  we  shall  only  say 
of  him  as  a  distinguished  writer  haa  said  of  Henry  IV.  of 
France, 

Oh !  be  hii  bilinp  coTarad  b)'  hii  tDmb. 
And  guardisu  laureli  o'er  tut  ubm  tikxa. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVHI. 


.    BetuURiinUaO.    DMJllB>n.mT- 


The  acceggiou  of  hia  royal  higbneu,  the  duke  of  CU- 
reoce,  was  hailed  by  the  nation  with  indescribable  entho- 
aiaam,  and  the  popular  manitera  of  William  IV.  and  his 
consort,  queen  Adelaide,  served  greatly  td  strengthen  and 
deepen  those  feehnga  of  delight  and  devoted  attachment. 
The  king^was  proclaimed  in  Ixindon  and  Westminster  amid 
the  acclamations  of  a  greater  multitude  than  had  been  ever 
assembled  on  a  similar  occasion  ;  and  every  subsequent 
action  of  his  life  has  shown  that  the  love  thus  manifested 
by  the  people  was  richly  deserred  by  the  sovereign. 

To  the  mutual  confidence  and  affection  thus  manifested 
by  the  king  and  people  of  England,  France  exhibited  a 
dark  and  powerful  contrast.  The  chamber  of  deputies 
having  been  dissolved  for  their  hostility  to  the  royalist 
ministry,  orders  were  issued  for  a  new  election,  and  a  se- 
cond set  of  members,  still  more  hostile  than  the  first,  was 
relumed.  Irritated,  and  perhaps  alarmed,  at  these  symp- 
toms of  national  distrust,  Oharles  X.,  in  an  eril  hour,  issued 
three  ordinances — ^for  the  dissolution  of  the  chamber,  even 
before  it  had  assembled  ;  foe  the  disfranchisement  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  electors ;  and  for  further  restrictions  on  die 
liberty  of  the  press.  The  Parisians  took  up  arms,  and  after 
three  days  of  severe  contest,  made  themselves  masleia  of 
the  capital.  The  rest  of  the  French  nation  imitating  the 
example,  Charles  was  forced  lo  abdicate;  he  retired  to 
England,  and  his  cousin,  ^e  duke  of  Orleans,  was  raised 
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to  the  throne*  under  the  title  of  Louis  Philip  I.  king  of  the 
French. 

At  the  general  pacification  of  Europe  after  the  overthrow 
of  Napoleon,  Belgium  had  been  united  to  Holland,  with  the 
hope  that  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  formed  by  their 
junction,  might  prove  a  powerful  barrier  against  any  future 
efforts  of  French  ambition.  But  irreconcilable  obstacles 
prevented  a  comj^ete  union ;  the  nations  differed  in  language, 
in  habits,  and  in  religion ;  they  had,  or  supposed  that  they 
had,  hostile  interests,  and  their  mutual  jealousies  soon  pro- 
duced mutual  hatred.  Dread  of  foreign  interference  alone 
prevented  the  Belgians  from  taking  up  arms  against  their 
Dutch  sovereign;  but  when  the  revolution  at  Paris  gave 
them  a  hope  of  French  sympathy  and  support,  they  de- 
termhaed  to  make  a  vigorous  effort,  and  without  seeking  for 
a  pretext  in  the  conduct  of  the  monarcK,  they  boldly  pro- 
claimed their  independence.  A  wicked  and  senseless  riot 
at  Brussels  gave  the  signal  for  a  civil  war,  which  finally 
terminated  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Dutch  dynasty,  and  the 
formation  of  a  new  state  in  Europe.  The  Belgic  crown 
was  first  offered  to  the  due  de  Nemours,  the  second  son  of 
the  king  of  France ;  but  being  refused  by  him,  it  was  finally 
conferred  on  prince  Leopold,  who  had  resided  in  England 
ever  since  the  death  of  the  late  princess  Charlotte.  The 
effects  of  these  revolutions  were  felt  throughout  Europe,  dis- 
turbances took  place  in  several  of  the  minor  German  states, 
the  duke  of  Brunswick  was  driven  from  his  dominions,  the 
constitutional  exiles  made  a  vain  attempt  to  revolutionize 
Spain,  and  the  gallant  Poles  took  up  arms  to  free  their 
country  from  the  degrading  oppression  of  Russia.  Even 
in  the  new  world  the  popular  excitement  wa^  sensibly  felt ; 
the  Brazilians  rose  against  their  emperor  Don  Pedro,  and 
compelled  him  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  son. 

In  England  the  stability  of  the  Wellington  administration 
had  been  greatly  impaired  by  a  combination  of  many  and 
various  causes.  The  concessions  to  the  catholics  had 
alienated  those  who  had  been  long  the  most  powerful  and 
zealous  adherents  of  the  ministry ;  the  members  of  op- 
position, who  had  supported  the  premier  on  that  occasion, 
were  indignant  at  the  coldness  and  suspicion  with  which 
their  services  had  been  received,  and  the  general  desire  of 
the  nation  for  some  improvement  in  the  representation,  led 
the  great  body  of  the  people  to  change  their  former  con- 
fidence in  the  duke  of  Wellington  into  a  jealous  and  dis- 
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trustful  watchfulness  of  his  actions.  It  was  hoped,  we  may 
almost  say  expected,  that  the  ministers  would  haye  been 
prepared  to  gratify  the  general  desire  for  reform,  and  the 
opening  of  parliament  was  waited  for  with  intense  anxiety ; 
but  to  the  great  astonishment  both  of  patiiament  and  the 
country,  the  duke  of  Wellington  took  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity of  declaring,  in  the  most  unmeasured  terms,  his  un- 
compromising hostility  to  every  species  of  reform.  This 
unexpected  declaration  created  general  dissatisfaction,  which 
was  not  a  little  increased  by  a  circumstance  in  itself  of 
trifling  importance,  that  occurred  a  few  days  after.  His 
majesty  had  declared  his  intention  of  dining  with  tlie  cor- 
poration of  London  on  the  9th  of  November,  when  a  civic 
banquet  is  usually  given  in  honour  of  the  new  lord  mayor, 
and  great  preparations  were  made  by  the  citizens  for  the 
splendid  festival.  On  the  8th  of  November,  however,  it 
was  announced  that  the  king's  visit  had  been  indefinitely 
postponed,  and  that  neither  the  lord  mayor'a  procession  nor 
the  civic  feast  would  take  place.  Univenal  panic  spread 
over  the  whole  country ;  it  was  supposed  that  nothing  but 
the  most  positive  evidence  of  some  formidable  conspiracy 
could  have  induced  the  ministen  to  advise  his  majesty 
against  affording  his  subjects  the  promised  gratification ;  but 
when  it  was  discovered  that  the  iJarm  was  groundless,  that 
the  whole  originated  in  a  letter  sent  to  the  duke  of  Welling: 
ton,  informing  him  that  the  mob  would  probably  Jiiss  or 
pelt  him,  a  storm  of  anger  and  ridicule  was  raised,  which 
the  ministry  was  badly  prepared  to  encounter.  On  the 
15th  of  November  the  ministerial  plan  of  a  civil  list  was 
referred  to  a  select  committee  by  a  majority  of  twenty- 
nine  ;  and  as  this  was  virtually  a  declaration  that  the  mi- 
nisten no  longer  possessed  the  confidence  of  parliament, 
their  immediate  resignation  was  the  consequence.  A  new 
administration  was  immediately  formed  under  the  auspices 
of  earl  Grey ;  the  memben  of  which  were  selected  from 
the  whig  opposition,  and  from  the  small  but  able  party 
usually  called  the  friends  of  the  late  Mr.  Canning.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  appointments  was  that  of  Mr. 
Brougham  to  the  office  of  lord  chancellor,  which  was  made 
the  subject  of  very  severe  animadversions  by  the  partisans 
of  the  late  ministry.  In>  three  houra  after,  the  appointments 
had  been  sanctioned  by  his  majesty,  earl  Gray  made  a 
speech  in  the  house  of  peers,  in  which  he  stated  that  the 
principles    of   his   government    should  be  economy  and 
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retrenchment  at  home ;  noD-interrentioa  with  the  affairs  of 
other  states  ;  and  a  reform  in  the  lower  house  of  parliament. 
These  professions  gave  general  satisfaction,  and  the  nation 
impatiently,  but  not  distrustfully,  looked  forward  to  their 
performance. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  some  serious  disturbances 
took  place  in  the  agricultural  districts,  and  much  mischief 
was  done  by  incendiaries  burning  the  barns  and  stacks  of 
the  farmers  that  used  threshing-machines.  Special  com- 
missions were  promptly  issued  by  the  government  for  the 
immediate  trial  of  the  rioters  that  had  been  taken  into 
custody,  and  by  a  judicious  mixture  of  firmness  and 
clemency,  tranquillity  was  finally  restored.  The  state  of 
Ireland  was  the  source  of  still  greater  uneasiness;  the 
political  dissensions  in  that  unhappy  country  were  revived 
in  ail  their  former  fury,  the  distress  of  the  peasantry,  hourly 
increasing,  finally  terminated  in  the  horrors  of  famine ;  and 
a  numerous  party  began  to  clamour  for  a  repeal  of  the 
union,  which  they  had  been  taught  to  consider  the  source 
of  their  misery.  A  generous  subscription  in  England 
alleviated  the  distress  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  but  no 
measures  were  adopted  to  allay  the  dissatisfaction  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  country. 

On  the  first  of  March,  1831,  lord  John  Russell  presented 
the  ministerial  plan  of  reform  to  the  house  of  commons, 
and  after  a  protracted  debate  of  seven  nights,  leave  was 
given  lo  bring  in  bills  for  the  amendment  of  the  representa- 
tion of  England,  Scdtland,  and  Ireland.  From  the  first 
hour  that  this  important  measure  was  proposed,  it  absorbed 
the  whole  attention  of  the  public  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  topic.  It  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  limits  and 
nature  of  this  work  to  give  an  account  of  the  fierce  struggle 
that  now  took  place  between  the  advocates  and  opponents 
of  reform,  within  and  without  the  walls  of  parliament; 
we  shall,  therefore,  merely  mention  a  few  of  the  most 
remarkable  incidents  and  dates  connected  with  the  measure. 
On  the  22d  of  March,  the  second  reading  of  the  English 
reform  bill  was  carried  only  by  a  majority  of  one,  and  k 
became  obvious  that  in  the  house  of  commons,  as  it  then 
stood,  the  ministers  could  not  stand  their  ground.  On  the 
19th  of  April,  general  Gascoyne  obtained  a  majority  of 
eight  over  the  ministry,  and  on  the  21st,  the  majority 
against  the  cabinet  amounted  to  twenty-two ;  and  this  on  a 
question  connected  with  the  supplies.     The  ministers  had 
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now  only  to  choose  between  instant  resignation  or  an 
immediate  dissolution  of  parliament;  they  cho^e  the  latter; 
and  on  the  22d,  the  king  proceeded  to  dissolve  the  parlia- 
ment, stating  that  the  measure  had  been  taken  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  sense  of  the  people  respecting  the  proposed 
alteration  in  the  representation. 

The  result  of  the  election  wais  more  farourable  to  the 
ministry  than  their  most  sanguine  hopes  could  have  anti- 
cipated. The  reform  bill  was  introduced  to  the  new  par- 
liament on  the  24th  of  June,  and  on  the  6th  of  July  the 
second  reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  116,  sdfter  a 
debate  which  lasted  three  nights.  The  progress  of  the  bill 
through  the  committee  was  siingularly  slow,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  2 1st  of  September  that  it  was  finally  passed  by 
a  majority  of  123,  and  sent  up  to  the  lords.  The  decision 
of  their  lordships  was  waited  for  with  the  most  intense 
anxiety  :•— it  was  unfavourable ;  the  bill  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  41,  after  a  long  and  interesting  debate  of  four 
nights*  duration.  The  news  of  this  rejection  produced 
serious  riots  in  several  parts  of  tlie  country,  but  especially 
at  Derby  and  Nottingham ;  they  were,  however^  quieted 
by  the  interference  of  the  military,  and  when  parliament 
was  prorogued  on  the  20th,  the  public  confidence  and  public 
peace  seemed  fully  restored.  Unfortunately,  the  disturbers 
of  the  public  peace  took  advantage  of  the  entrance  of  sir 
Charles  Wetherell,  as  recorder,  into  Bristol,  to  commence 
a  more  serious  riot,  during  which  several  public  buildings 
and  private  houses  were  burned,  a  vast  amount  of  property 
destroyed,  and  many  valuable  lives  lost.  Quiet  was  re- 
stored after  some  delay,  the  blame  of  which  has  been 
thrown  on  difierent  parties,  and  several  of  the  rioters  were 
brought  to  trial  for  their  offences. 

During  the  entire  year,  Poland  had  maintained  a  gallant 
struggle  for  bdependence  against  the  gigantic  power  of 
Russia,  but  being  unaided  by  any  European  power,  the 
brave  but  unfortunate  nation  was  finally  subdued,  and  placed 
at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  Greece,  which  had  also 
excited  the  sympathy  of  the  English  people,  presented  an 
aspect  little  calculated  to  gratify  the  philanthropist;  for 
want  of  an  efficient  government,  the  unfortunate  country 
became  a  prey  to  intestine  commotions,  and  the  president, 
count  Capo  d'Istrias,  was  assassinated  while  on  his  way  to 
attend  divine  service. 

The  close  of  the  year  1831  was  rendered  particulariy 
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gloomy  by  the  appearance  of  a  new  pestilential  disease, 
called  spasmodic  cholera,  which,  after  committing  fearful 
ravages  m  central  Europe,  at  length  appeared  in  England. 
It  has  not  proved  so  extensively  fatal  in  this,  as  in  other 
countries ;  but  its  virulence  is  not  even  yet  quite  exhausted. 
Parliament  reassembled  in  December,  and  the  reform 
bill  was  again  introduced  into  the  honse  of  commons ;  after 
a  protracted  rather  than  a  vigorous  struggle,  it  passed  the 
lower  house  in  March,  1B32.  The  bill  was  then  sent  to  the 
upper  house,  and  after  an  animated  debase,  read  a  second 
time  by  a  majority ;  but  several  of  the  lords  declared  that 
they  supported  it  only  in  the  hope  that  the  details  would  be 
materially  altered  in  the  committee.  When  parliament 
reassembled  after  the  recess,  the  ministers  were  left  in  a 
minority  on  the  very  first  night,  and  his  majesty  having 
refused  to  create  a  sufficient  number  of  peers  to  turn  the 
scale,  earl  Grey  and  his  colleagues  resigned.  But  the 
house  of  commons  having  at  once  pledged  itself  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  reforming  administration,  and  the  great  body  of 
the  people  having  joined  in  the  demand  for  its  re-establish- 
ment, the  king  was  obliged  to  recall  his  ministers,  after  an 
ineffectual  attempt  to  construct  another  cabinet.  The  ques- 
tion about  the  creation  of  peers  was  compromised  by  the 
temporary  secession  of  the  great  body  of  the  lords  opposed 
to  reform  ;  the  bill  consequently  passed  rapidly  through  all 
ilB  stages,  and  on  Thursday,  the  seventh  of  June,  received 
the  royal  assent 
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SECTION  n. 

1.  (A.D.  1833 — ^7.)  The  revolution  in  Franceythe  ex- 
citement attending  the  agitation  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  England, 
the  difficulty  which  impeded  the  arrangement  of  the  a&irs  of 
Belgium,  and  the  war  in  Poland,  threatened  consequences 
fatal  to  the  peace  of  Europe ;  it  was  only  by  slow  degrees 
that  the  agitated  waves  were  stilled,  and  appearances  more 
than  once  seemed  to  threaten  a  renevwl  of  the  storm.  Louis 
was  zealously  suj^rted  by  the  middle  classes  in  France,  but 
he  was  exposed  to  the  plots  of  the  Osrlists  and  republicans, 
who  were  equally  hostile  to.  the  continuance  of  a  government 
so  adverse  to  their  fiivourite  schemes.  A  Oarlist  insurrection 
in  the  south  of  Fn^nce,  and  a  republican  riot  at  the  funeral  of 
General  Lamarque  in  Paris,  threatened  to  involve  the  nation 
in  the  perils  of  a  civil  war ;  but  the  republicans  were  unable 
to  withstand  the  firmness  of  the  national  guard,  and  the  cap- 
ture of  the  duchess  of  Berri  put  an  jmi  to  the  war  in  the 
south  of  France. 

2.  Don  Pedro  had  resigned  the  crown  of  Portugal  when 
he  was  chosen  emperor  of  Braadl ;  but  when  he  was  deposed 
by  his  South  American  subjects,  he  resolved  to  support  his 
daughter's  claims  to  the  throne  of  Portugal.  Having  secretly 
organized  a  considerable  force  of  English  and  French  adven- 
turers, he  ejected  a  landing  near  Oporto,  and  took  possession 
of  that  city.  He  expected  an  insurrection,  but  none  took 
place ;  and  he  was  closely  besieged  in  the  city  by  the  usurper 
AligueL  A  desultory  war  ensued,  distinguished  by  no  re- 
markable events,  until  Miguel's  fleet  was  captured  by  Admiral 
Napier  with  a  very  inferior  force ;  after  which  Lisbon  was 
surprised  by  the  constitutional  forces,  and  the  usurper  driven 
into  exile.  Don  Pedro's  death,  which  soon  followed  his  vic- 
tory, did  no  injury  to  the  constitutional  cause,  and  his  daugh- 
ter. Donna  Maria  de  Gloria,  remains  In  undisturbed  possession 
of  the  crown  of  Portugal. 

3.  The  influence  of  Russia  was  exercised  in  resisting  tto 
progress  of  liberal  opinion  in  Germany,  but  was  more  alarm- 
ingly displayed  in  the  east  of  Europe.  Mohammed  Ali,  the 
pacha  of  £^3rpt,  threw  off  his  allegiance  to  the  sultan,  and 
sent  his  son  Ibrahim  to  invade  Syria.  The  superior  discipline 
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of  the  Egyptian  troops  rendered  their  victories  easy,  and  Ibra- 
him might  have  advanced  to  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople, 
and  perhaps  have  taken  that  city,  had  not  the  sultan  sought 
protection  from  the  czar.  A  Russian  armament  delivered  the 
Ottoman  empire  from  the  impending  perils  but  the  acceptance 
of  such  aid  rendered  the  sultan  a  dependant  on  the  court  of 
St.  Petersburg. 

4.  Such  was  the  state  of  Europe  when  the  British  parlia- 
ment was  dissolved,  and  a  new  election  lield  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Reform  Bill.  In  England  and  Scotland  the 
ministers  had  very  large  majorities,  but  in  Ireland  a  new  party 
mustered  in  considerable  force,  consisting  of  members  pledged 
to  support  the  repeail  of  the  union.  5.  One  of  the  earliest 
measures  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  reformed  parlia- 
ment, was  a  coercion  bill  for  suppressing  the  agrarian  disturb- 
ances in  Ireland, and  checking  the  political  agitation  by  which 
these  tumults  were  in  some  measure  encouraged.  The  bill 
passed  the  lords  without  difficulty;  but  in  the  Tower  house  it 
encountered  so  fierce  an  opposition,  that  the  ministers  were 
compelled  to  abandon  some  of  the  most  obnoxious  clauses. 
With  the  coercion  bill  a  measure  for  the  regulation  of  the 
Irish  church  was  very  closely  connected.  The  Irish  church 
stands  in  the  unpopular  predicament  of  possessing  a  wealthy 
national  establishmenU  while  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
belong  not  merely  to  a  difierent,  but  to  a  hostile  faith ;  impe- 
diments have  consequently  been  ofllered  to  the  coUectioh  of 
its  revenues,  and  there  has  scarcely  been  any  popular  disturb- 
ance in  Ireland  during  the  greater  part  of  a  century,  which 
has  not  been  more  or  less  remotelv  connected  with  the  tithe- 
question.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  conservative  party 
generally  supported  the  claims  of  the  church  in  their  full  effi- 
ciency; the  moderate  reformers  proposed,  that  after  provision 
had  been  made  for  all  necessary  ecclesiastical  uses,  the  surplus 
should  be  applied  to  some  object  of  public  utility,  such  as 
national  education ;  and  a  third  party,  stronger  in  zeal  than 
numbers,  regarded  the  property  of  the  church  as  a  fund  that 
might  be  seized  for  the  purposes  of  the  state.  The  ministers 
steered  a  middle  course  between  the  extreme  partien,  and  of 
course  gave  perfect  satis&ction  to  neither;  they  abolished  ten 
bishoprics,  but  they  abandoned  the  clause  for  applying  the 
surplus  to  purposes  not  purely  ecclesiastical,  in  order  to  faci- 
litate the  passage  of  the  bill  through  the  house  of  lords.  The 
motion  was  rendered  more  agreeable  to  the  Irish  clergy  than 
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It  would  Otherwise  have  been,  by  the  grant  of  a  million  ster- 
ling as  a  loan,  in  lieu  of  the  arrears  of  tithes  which  thej  were 
unable  to  collect 

6.  The  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  bank  of  England  led 
to3on>e  important  discussions  on  the  financial  state  of  the 
country ;  but  much  naore  important  was  the  change  made  in 
the  constitution  of  the  East  India  Company.  *  While  that  body 
was  secured  in  its  political  rights  over  the  vast  empire  which 
it  had  acquired  in  Hindostan,  it  was  deprived  of  its  exclusive 
privileges  of  commerce,  and  the  trade  with  India  and  China 
was  freely  opened  to  all  the  subjects  of  the  British  crown. 
Equally  great  was  the  change  made  in  the  constitution  of  the 
British  West  India  colonies,  by  the  total  abolition  of  negro 
slavery :  the  service  of  the  negro  was  changed  into  a  compul* 
sory  apprenticeship  for  a  limited  time,  and  a  compensation  of 
twenty  millions  sterliug  was  granted  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
slaves. 

7.  Notwithstanding  the  importance  and  value  of  these 
changes,  the  reformed  parliament  was  far  from  satisfying  the 
expectations  which  had  been  rather  too  sanguinely  formed  by 
the  people.  Some  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  at  the  limited 
amount  of  the  reductions  of  taxation,  the  continuance  of  the 
com  laws  and  of  military  flogging,  and  the  impressment  of 
seamen.  It  was  also  suspected  that  the  cabinet  was  itself 
divided  on  more  than  one  question  of  public  policy. 

8.  la  the  United  States  some  discussions  arose,  in  which 
the  interests  of  England,  as  a  commercial  country,  were  ma- 
terially involved.  The  tariff  sanctioned  by  congress,  impos- 
ing heavy  duties  on  the  import  of  manufactured  goods,  was 
strenuously  opposed  by  the  southern  states,  especially  the 
Carolinas,  and  an  appeal  to  arms  was  threatened.  With  some 
difficulty  a  compromise  was  effected;  but  the  attack  thus 
made  on  the  permanence  of  the  union  is  still  felt  in  America. 
The  hostility  of  the  American  president  to  the  banking  sys- 
tem, induced  him  to  withdraw  the  public  deposites  from  the 
bank  of  the  United  States,  and  a  violent  shock  was  thus  given 
to  commercial  credit,  which  produced  injurious  results  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

9.  The  agitation  in  Ireland  fornhe  repeal  of  the  union  was 
continued  during  the  recess ;  and  soon  after  the  meeting  of 
parliament,  Mr.  O^Connell  introduced  the  subject  into  the 
house  of  commons.  His  motion  was  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  five  hundred  and  twenty  against  fifty-eight,  but  at  the  same 
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time  parliament  pledged  itself  ^  to  remove  all  just  cause  of 
complaint,  to  promote  all  well-considered  measures  of  im- 
provement.'' But  on  the  nature  of  these  measures  the  cabinet 
was  divided ;  and  the  majority  having  evinced  a  disposition 
to  appropriate  the  surplus  ecclesiastical  revenues  to  secular 
purposes  of  general  utility,  the  earl  of  Ripon,  the  duke  of 
Richmond^  Mr.  Stanley,  and  Sir  James  Graham,  resigned  their 
offices.  Their  places  were  soon  supplied,  but  the  changes 
ivere  very  distasteful  to  the  house  of  lords,  and  the  new  Irish 
tithe-bill  was  rejected  by  a  decisive  majority. 

10.  Another  Irish  question  led  to  further  changes  in  the 
ministry.  In  the  discussion  on  tlie  renewal  of  the  coercion 
bill,  it  appeared  that  some  members  had  agreed  to  certain 
compromises  with  its  opponents  of  which  their  colleagues 
were  ignorant.  The  disclosure  of  these  negotiations  led  to 
tlie  resignation  of  lords  Althorp  and  Grey,  the  former  of  whom, 
however,  returned  to  the  office  when  lord  Melbourne  was 
appointed  premier.  These  ministerial  dissensions,  and  the 
opposite  views  of  the  majorities  in  the  houses  of  lords  and 
commons,  greatly  impelled  the  progress  of  legislation ;  almost 
the  only  important  measure  of  ihe  session  was  a  bill  for  the 
reform  of  the  poor-laws,  which,  th6ugh  it  effected  very  great 
changes,  was  not  much  connected  with  party  politics. 

11.  The  anomalous  position  of  the  government  gave  gene- 
ra] dissatisfaction ;  the  cabinet  was  assailed  with  equal  vio- 
lence by  the  conservative  and  the  extreme  section  of  the  re- 
formera ;  and  the  king  soon  began  to  show  that  he  was  by 
no  means  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  his  ministers,  especially 
the  lord  chancellor,  who,  during  a  tour  in  Scotland,  had  made 
some  inconsistent  and  extraordinary  speeches  at  various  pub- 
lic meetings.  On  the  death  of  earl  Spencer,  lord  Althorp  was 
obliged  to  vacate  his  office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
and  the  king  took  this  opportunity  of  dismissing  the  Mel- 
bourne administration.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  appointed  pre- 
mier, but  as  he  was  absent  on  the  continent,  the  duke  of 
Wellington  undertook  the  management  of  public  affiiirs  till 
his  return. 

12.  AAer  sir  Robert  PeePs  return,  and  the  formation  of  his 
cabinet,  the  parliament  was  dissolved,  and  a  new  election 
brought  the  strength  of  parties  to  a  very  severe  test  In  Eng- 
land the  partisans  of  sir  Robert  PeePs  administration  had  a 
small  majority ;  but  in  Ireland,  an  unfortunate  affiray  at  Rath- 
cormack,  arising  from  an  attempt  to  enforce  the  payment  of 
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tithes^  so  exasperated  the  catholic  population,  that  the  minis- 
terial candidates  were  almost  everywhere  unsuccessfal.  When 
the  parliament  assemhled,  the  ministers  were  beaten  at  the 
very  outset  in  the  choice  of  a  speaker ;  Mr.  Abercromby,  the 
opposition  candidate,  having  been  preferred  to  the  ministerial 
candidate,  sir  Charles  Sutlon,  by  a  majority  of  ten.  Several 
other  motions  were  decided  against  the  ministers,  but  none 
that  involved  a  necessity  for  resignation,  until  lord  John  Rus- 
sell proposed  a  resolution,  that  any  measure  introduced  re- 
garding Irish  tithes  should  be  founded  on  the  principle  of 
appropriating  the  surplus  revenue  to  purposes  of  general  uti- 
lity. The  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  twenty-three ; 
sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  colleagues  immediately  resigned,  and 
the  Melbourne  cabinet  was  restored,  with  the  remarkable  ex- 
ception of  lord  Brougham,  whose  place,  as  chancellor,  was 
supplied  by  lofd  Cottenham. 

13.  A  bill  for  reforming  the  corporatiofis  of  England,  found- 
ed on  the  report  of  commissioners  appointed  to  investigate  the 
condition  of  these  bodies,  was  immediately  introduced  by  the 
Melbounieadministration,and  passed  without  difficulty  through 
the  house  of  commons.  Some  important  changes  were  made 
in  the  measucs  during  its  progress  through  the  house  of  lords, 
but  the  ministers  deemed  it  better  to  accept  these  modifications 
than  to  risk  the  loss  of  the  bill.  A  law  for  regulating  the 
marriages  of  dissenters  was  also  passed  by  both  houses,  but 
the  ministerial  measures  for  regulating  the  Irish  church  were 
again  rejected  by  the  house  of  lords. 

14.  I'he  state  of  Canada  began  to  occupy  a  lai^  share  of 
public  attention  during  the  latter  part  of  the  session ;  the  co- 
lonial house  of  assembly  opposed  the  measures  of  government, 
and  went  to  the  extreme  of  withholding  the  supplies.  Com- 
missioners were  sent  to  arrange  these  differences,  but  the  Ca- 
nadians of  French  de.<tcent  made  claims,  not  only  inconsistent 
with  the  continuance  of  British  dominion,  but  with  the  fair 
elaims  to  protection  of  the  British  emigrants  who  had  settled 
in  the  country,  and  their  demands  were  consequently  rejected. 

15.  During  the  struggle  between  the  nicely  balanced  parties 
in  England,  the  aspect  of  continental  affidrs  was  favourable  to 
the  continuance  of  peace.  An  attempt  was  made  on  the  life 
of  the  king  of  the  French,  and  various  plots  were  formed  by 
enthusiastic  republicans  to  efiect  a  revolution,  but  the  friends 
of  order  rallied  round  the  throne,  and  the  only  result  of  these 
attacks  was  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  government    Spain 
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was  distracted  by  the  horrors  of  a  disputed  suecession.  A 
little  before  the  death  of  Ferdinand  Vll.^  the  Salic  law,  which 
had  been  introduced  by  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  was  set  aside 
in  favour  of  that  monarch's  infant  daughter,  and  she  succeeded 
to  the  throne  after  her  father's  decease  (1833).  Don  Carlos 
and  his  partisans  protested  against  this  arrangement,  and  they 
took  advantage  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  regent  to  kindle  tiie 
flames  of  civil  war.  To  prevent  the  necessity  of  again  return- 
ing to  this  subject,  we  may  mention  here  that  this  war  still 
continues ;  that  the  queen  regent,  though  aided  by  a  British 
auxiliary  legion,  has  fiiiled  to  establish  her  authority  over  the 
northern  provinces,  and  that  so  completely  disoiganized  is  the 
entire  condition  of  society  in  the  peninsula,  that  there  is  no 
present  prospect  of  its  being  speedily  restored  to  a  state  of 
order  and  settled  government  Though  the  civil  war  in  Por- 
tugal has  not  been  renewed,  the  country  continues  to  be  dis- 
tracted by  contests  between  rival  parties,  whose  struggles  are 
too  oflen  decided  by  open  force  rather  than  constitutional 
means. 

16.  The  commencement  of  the  parliamentary  session  in 
1836,  showed  that  the  diflerences  between  the  majority  of  the 
lords  and  the  majority  of  the  commons  were  far  from  being 
reconciled.  They  were  at  issue  principally  on  the  line  of 
policy  that  ought  to  be  pursued  towarda  Ireland,  and  on  the 
measures  for  regulating  the  established  church  in  England  and 
Ireland.  It  was  proposed  that  the  Irish  corporations  should 
be  reformed  according  to  the  plan  which,  in  the  preceding 
year,  had  been  adopt^  for  similar  bodies  in  England,  and  a 
bill  embodying  this  principle  received  the  sanction  of  the 
lower  house ;  the  lordls,  however,  insisted  that  the  state  of 
society  in  Ireland  was  such  that  municipal  institutiona  were 
not  adapted  to  that  country,  and  resolved  that  the  corporations 
should  be  altogether  abolished ;  to  this  amendment  the  com- 
mons refused  to  agree,  and  the  bill  was  consequently  lost.  A 
similar  fate. awaited  the  Irish  tithe-bill;  the  lords  rejected  the 
appropriation  clause,  and  the  commons  would  not  accept  the 
measure  without  it.  Laws,  however,  were  passed  for  the 
commutation  of  tithes  in  England,  for  the  registration  of  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages,  and  for  regulating  episcopal  sees ;  the 
opposing  parties  having  each  yielded  a  little,  to  insure  una- 
nimity. 

17.  In  Upper  Canada  the  refractory  house  of  assembly  was 
dissolved,  and  at  the  new  election  a  majority  of  members 
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livouraUe  to  the  Britiih  goTemmem  wss  Teiam?<l.  But  in 
Lower  CnDada  the  demands  of  th«  French  party  were  not 
only  renewed,  but  inciemsed ;  and  the  goventor,  n(\eT  a  rain 
e&rt  (o  conciliate  the  hoiue  of  assembly,  put  %a  end  to  the 
session. 

18.  In  Aoierica,  the  progress  of  the  contest  between  Presi- 
dent Jackson  and  the,6ank  of  the  United  States  greatly  em- 
barrassed all  commercial  transactions.  Id  spite  of  all  legisla- 
tive provisions,  the  coantry  was  inundated  by  an  over-tssue 
of  paper  money;  and  the  government,  to  check  the  evil,  de- 
creed that  specie  alone  ahould  be  received  in  pnymeQt  for 
public  lands.  The  small  notes  were  immediately  depreciated; 
several  banks  fitiled,  and  many  of  the  leading  merchants  and 
traders  were  unable  to  discharge  their  engagements.  The 
crisis  was  sensibly  felt  in  England,  where  it  greatly  checked 
the  speculations  in  railroads,  which  were  beginning  to  be  car- 
ried  to  a  perilous  ezfenl;  the  mann&ctnring  districts  suflered 
most  severely  from  the  temporary  pressure,  bat  the  crisis  was 
soon  over,  and  trade  again  flowed  in  ils  accustomed  channels. 

19.  The  parliamentary  session  of  1837  produced  few  mea- 
snres  of  importance ;  on  Irish  measures  the  bouses  maintained 
their  opposite  opinions,  and  of  course  nothing  was  done ;  in 
maltera  of  ecclesiastical  policy  the  result  was  precisely  the 
same ;  the  otily  matter  in  which  there  was  any  appearance  of 
unanimity,  wai  in  the  adoption  of  resolutions  for  administer- 
ing tbe  govsmment  of  Lower  Canada  in  opposition  to  the  re- 
fractory house  of  assembly.  A  gloom  was  thrown  over  these 
and  other  disctusions  by  the  increasing  illness  of  the  king, 
whose  disease  at  an  early  period  prt^osticated  its  fktal  tei^ 
niination.  His  majesty  died  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  of 
June,  sincerely  regretted  by  every  class  of  his  subjects.  Dur- 
ing his  reign  of  nearly  seven  yean,  tbe  nation  enjoyed  tran- 
quillity both  at  home  and  abroad;  it  was  the  only  reign  in 
the  annals  of  &igUnd  during  which  there  was  no  execution 
for  treason  and  no  foreign  war. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 
VICTORIA. 

Bam  !8IB.    B«fan  In  nign  IfOT. 

Victoria,  the  only  daughter  or  Edirsrd,  dake  of  Kent, 
succeeded  her  Isle  uncle,  and  her  accestion  lo  the  throne  wbb 
hailed  with  more  than  ordinary  enthuaisam.  All  parliea  vied 
with  each  other  in  teslirying  their  afieciioDaie  allegiance  to 
their  youthful  sovereign,  called  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen  to 
rule  over  the  deatinies  of  a  mighty  empire.  The  format  bnsi- 
hms  of  parliament  was  completed  with  all  pomible  despatch, 
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and  at  the  close  of  the  session  the  parliament  was  dissolved. 
Although  there  was  a  keen  trial  of  strength  between  the  rival 
political  parties,  the  elections  were  unusually  tranquil ;  and 
at  their  close  it  appeared  that  the  triumphs  of  the  opposing 
parties  were  very  nearly  balanced.  Public  attention  was  next 
directed  to  the  preparations  made  for  entertaining  her  majesty 
at  a  civic  baniquet  on  the  9th  of  November.  They  were  on 
a  scale  of  unrivalled  magnificence^  and  her  majesty's  proces- 
sion to  the  Guild-hall  was  one  of  the  most  pleasing  pageants 
ever  displayed  in  England.  No  change  was  made  in  the  cabi- 
net; and  when  parliament  assembled,  towards  the  close  of 
the  yeary  it  appeared  that  the  ministers  retailed  their  majority 
in  the  house  of  commons,  and  that  the  opposition  to  them  in 
the  house  of  lords  had  become  more  moderate.  The  state  of 
Lower  Canada  was  one  of  the  most  pressing  subjects  for  the 
consideration  of  the  legislature ;  the  opponents  of  the  govern- 
ment had^  taken  up  arms,  and  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion. 
But  it  soon  appeared  that  their  measures  were  ill-concerted ; 
after  a  brief  struggle,  most  of  the  leaders  abandoned  their  fol- 
lowers and  sought  shelter  in  the  United  States.  Immediately 
after  the  reassembling  of  parliament,  in  January,  1838,  mea- 
sures were  introduced  for  the  temporary  government  of  Canada, 
its  constitution  having  been  suspended  by  the  revolt;  and  the 
earl  of  Durham  was  appointed  governor  of  all  the  British  co- 
lonies in  North  America,  with  power,  as  lord  commissioner, 
to  arrange  the  dififerences  between  her  majesty's  government 
and  her  discontented  subjects. 

During  the  year  1838,  a  portion  of  the  people  began  a  sys- 
tem of  political  agitation ;  and  as  the  object  which  they  sought 
was  the  adoption  of  a  charter  or  fundamental  law,  they  were 
called  chartists.  The  principal  points  of  the  proposed  charter 
were,  universal  sufirage,  vote  by  ballot,  annual  parliaments, 
the  division  of  the  country  into  equal  electoral  districts,  the 
abolition  ot  all  property  qualification  in  members  of  the  bouse 
of  commons,  and  the  payment  of  members  of  the  lower  house 
for  their  services.  A  petition  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
object  was  prepared  by  the  working  classes,  and  a  bill  was 
framed  and  introduced  into  parliament  for  the  puipose.  Dur- 
ing the  same  year  (1888)  originated  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
League,  composed  of  men  from  every  class  of  society.  The 
ultimate  object  proposed  by  this  league  was  to  efiTect  the  re- 
peal of  the  duties  on  the  importation  of  corn.  The  efilects 
of  the  admission  of  the  cheap  corn  of  other  countries  into  the 
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ports  of  the  kingdom,  which  would  thus  be  securedf  would 
be  to  lower  the  price  of  bread,  and  to  the  same  extent  add  to 
the  comforts  of  the  community.  They  proposed  to  attain 
this  end  by  frequent  addresses  to  the  people,  ui^ng  upon  them 
the  duty  of  electing  to  parliament  only  those  who  were  pre- 
pared to  carry  these  measures  out  to  their  full  extent. 

The  resistance  of  the  assembly  of  the  island  of  Jamaica  to 
an  act  of  the  government  in  relation  to  the  abolition  of  negro 
slavery,  induced  Lord  Melbourne  to  introduce  into  parliament 
a  proposition  for  suspending  the  constitution  of  that  colony 
for  three  years.  On  its  being  approved  by  a  majority  of  only 
five  votes  in  the  house  of  commons,  lord  Melbourne  despaired 
of  being  able  with  such  a  majority  to  carry  out  the  govern- 
ment, and  he  and  his  colleagues  accordingly  resigned  their 
places.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  charged  with  the  formation  of 
a  new  cabinet ;  but  he  ofiended  the  queen  by  asking  a  change 
in  the  officers  of  her  household,  and  the  former  ministers 
were  reinstated  in  their  places. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  1840,  queen  Victoria  was  married 
to  prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  to  whom  parliament 
had  already  voted  an  annual  sum  of  £30,000.  The  Mel- 
bourne ministry  continued  in  power  through  the  year  1840, 
and  part  of  1841,  without  any  direct  attack  upon  its  existence. 
At  length,  on  the  27th  of  May,  1841,  sir  Robert  Peel  moved 
a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  ministers  no  longer  possessed 
the  confidence  of  the  house  of  commons;  This  motion  was 
lost  by  a  majority  of  only  &re  votes;  parliament  was  dissolved, 
^  and  a  new  parliament  elected,  which,  on  the  19th  of  August, 
responded  to  a  renewed  motion  of  want  of  confidence  in  the 
ministers,  in  the  same  manner  that  its  predecessor  had  done. 
The  ministers  consequently  felt  themselves  compelled  to  re- 
sign, and  the  tones  came  into  power  by  the  appointment  of 
sir  Robert  Peel  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  Parliament  was 
prorogued  in  the  beginning  of  October.  On  the  20th  of  De- 
cember following,  a  convention  was  concluded  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  other  four  great  European  powers,  granting  to 
each  other  the  right  of  searching  and  visiting  the  vessels  sail- 
ing under  their  respective  flags,  with  a  view  to  the  more  efifect- 
ual  suppression  of  the  slave  trade. 

War  having  been  declared  between  the  Turkish  sultan  and 
the  pacha  of  Egypt,  greatly  to  the  disadvanuige  of  the  Turks, 
the  hve  great  European  powers  interfered  as  nrediators ;  and  on 
the  15th  of  July,  1B40,  a  treaty  was  signed  at  London,  by  the 
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representatiTes  of  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Great  Britain, 
by  which  it  was  determined  that  Mohammed  Ali  should  give 
up  all  his  conquests,  and  thenceforth  content  himself  with 
ruling  over  Egypt,  France  protested  against  the  treaty;  but 
before  her  ministers  could  take  any  efiectual  step,  the  forces 
of  the  four  powers  compelled  the  Egyptians  to  retire  into 
Egypt.  Harmony  was  restored  between  France  and  the  other 
great  powers,  by  a  treaty  concluded  at  London  on  the  13  th 
of  July,  1841. 

In  the  mean  time  the  English  governmeiM  was  prosecuting 
two  wars  in  Asia.  The  Afghans  having  obstructed  the  navi- 
gation  of  the  Indus  by  the  British,  ill-treated  Runjeet  Sing, 
an  ally  of  the  East  India  company,  and  deposed  Shah  Soojah, 
the  lawful  chief  of  Cabul,  another  ally  of  the  company,  lord 
Auckland,  the  governor-general  of  India,  sent  a  British  army 
of  26,000  men  into  the  heart  of  Afghanistan.  Every  attempt 
to  resist  this  force  proved  fruitless;  and  in  the  month  of 
August,  1839,  Shah  Soojah  was  re-established  in  his  capital. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  the  country  was  almost  entirely 
evacuated  by  the  British ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  next  year, 
a  large  force  was  iBtationed  at  Cabul,  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining the  existing  order  of  things.  The  right  of  passage 
througji  the  mountain  passes  was  purchased  from  the  inde* 
pendent  tribes  who  occupied  the  mountains.  It  appears  that 
the  stipulated  price  was  not  fully  paid ;  and  in  the  autumn  of 
.1841,  when,  genera]  Sale  attempted  to  make  his  way  through 
them,  he  was  opposed  and  harassed  so  that  he  experienced 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  reaching  Jellalabad.  Almost  imme- 
diately afterwards,  the  Afghans  rose  in  insurrection  at  Cabul, 
and  hemmed  in  the  British  force  there,  under  general  Elphin- 
stone,  so  closely,  as  to  render  it  expedient  for  him  to  quit 
altogether  the  capital  of  A%hanisbin,  on  being  assured  by 
Akbar  Khan  that  his  retreat  would  be  unmolested.  This 
agreement,  however,  was  unscrupulously  violated;  and  the 
British  troops,  harassed  by  continued  attacks,  perished  almost 
to  a  man  before  reaching  Jellalabad.  The  governor-general 
now  thought  it  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  these  troubles,' by 
sending  such  an  army  into  the  hostile  country  (is  would  efiect- 
ually  intimidate  the  insui^gents.  The  British  army,  under 
generals  Pollock  and  Nott,  accordingly  entered  Afghanistan 
by  two  rontes.  General  Pollock  formed  a  junction  with  ge- 
neral Sale  at  Jellalabad,  in  April,  1842,  and  on  the  16th  of  Sep- 
tember he  entered  Cabul,  having  toudly  defeated  Akbar  Khan 
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on  the  route.  General  Nott,  who  had  abo  been  soccessful 
in  eeveral  encounters  with  the  enemy,  soon  joined  general 
Pollock  in  Gabul.  Lord  Ellenborough,  who  had  superseded 
lord  Auckland^  now  announced  in  a  proclamation  that,  the 
honour  of  the  British  arms  having  been  restored,  the  army  in 
possession  of  Afghanistan  should  be  withdrawn ;  and,  as  a 
punishment  for  their  treacheries,  ^  the  people  of  that  country 
should  be  led  to  create  a  government  for  themselves,  out  of 
the  anarchy  which  their  crimes  had  occasioned."  In  their 
retreat,  the  British  troops  ravaged  the  country,  destroying 
towns  and  villages,  robbing  and  murdering  the  people. 

The  other  war  which  was  concluded  in  1842  was  that 
with  China.  The  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  opium 
into  Canton  having  been  disregarded  by  the  English,  the  Chi- 
nese government  resolved  on  the  adoption  of  some  extraordi- 
nary measures  to  put  an  end  to  that  illicit  trade.  Accordingly, 
commissioner  Lin  issued  a  proclamation  in  March,  1839,  le- 
quiring  the  opium  contained  on  board  the  British  vessels,  or 
in  their  store-houses,  to  be  given  up.  AAer  vainly  protesting 
against  this  measure,  the  British  merchants  were  compelled 
to  comply,  and  20,283  chests  of  opium  were  delivered  to  the 
Chinese,  and  by  them  destroyed  or  rendered  useless ;  and  in 
a  riot  the  English  factories  were  burnt.  In  July,  a  street  fight 
occurred  between  some  English  sailora  and  a  number  of  Chi- 
nese, in  which  one  of  the  latter  was  killed.  On  the  refusal 
of  captain  Elliott  to  surrender  the  ofiender,  Lin  issued  another 
proclamation,  forbidding  the  people  to  furnish  the  English 
with  provisions,  who,  in  consequence,  were  obliged  to  leave 
the  laud  and  remain  on  ship-board.  Impelled  by  hunger,  the 
English  next  made  an  attempt  to  take  provisions  from  the  in- 
habitants by  force.  In  vain  did  captain  Elliott  endeavour  to 
re-establish  a  good  understanding  between  the  parties;  Lin 
insisting,  as  a  necessary  condition,  that  the  masters  of  all  ves- 
sels, before  entering  the  river  of  Canton,  should  make  a  decla- 
ration that  they  had  no  opium  on  board,  and  that,  in  the  event 
of  a  search  being  made,  and  opium  being  found,  it  should  be 
confiscated,  and  the  individual  so  found  guilty  of  smuggling 
should  forfeit  his  life.  Elliott  would  not  agree  to  these  terms, 
and  skirmishes  were  constantly  occurring  between  the  Chi- 
nese and  small  parties  of  the  English  in  search  of  provisions, 
until,  at  length,  on  the  7th  of  September,  a  fleet  of  war-junks 
attacked  the  British  armed  vessels,  but  were  repulsed,  with 
considerable  loss  to  the  assailants.     War  was  now  declared 
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by  the  Britith  goreraineot  against  China.  On  the  28tfa  of 
Febniary,  1840,  an  attempt  was  made  to  set  fire  to  the  Eng^ 
liib  Teatda.  In  Jnne,  Captain  EUioU  blockaded  the  riTer  ot 
Canton;  and  in  Angast,  Admiial  Elliott  entered  the  river 
PeibOf  the  river  on  which  Pekin  is  aitoated,  and  so  alarmed 
the  emperor,  that  he  disavowed  the  acts  of  Lin  at  Canton,  and 
appointed  a  commissioner  to  conclnde  a  treaty  with  the  Eng- 
lish. The  promised  negotiator  did  not  make  his  appearance 
at  Canton  until  the  29Si  of  November;  and  then  so  little 
progress  was  made  in  the  dmwing  np  of  the  treaty,  that  it 
soon  became  evident  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  emperor 
merely  to  amnse  the  English,  and  to  keep  them  at  a  distance 
from  his  capital.  Accordingly,  commodore  Bremer,  who  now 
commanded  the  British  naval  force,  on  the  9th  of  January, 
1841,  attacked  the  forts  at  the  Bocca  Tigris,  and  inflicted 
much  damage  upon  the  enemy.  This  induced  the  commis- 
sioner to  htften  his  opemlious ;  and  on  the  20th  of  January, 
a  preliminary  treaty  was  signed,  very  &vonrable  to  the  Eng- 
lish. A  month,  however,  lutving  elapsed,  without  any  indi- 
cation of  its  ratification  by  the  Chinese  being  manifested,  hos* 
tilities  recommenced  on  the  25th  of  February.  The  forts  at 
the  Bocca  Tigris  were  taken,  a  fleet  of  junks  destroyed,  and, 
on  the  18th  of  March,  the  English  appeared  before  Canton, 
and  established  themselves  in  the  suburb  containing  the  fac- 
tories. Then,  on  the  24th  of  May,  Major-General  Sir  Hugh 
Gougb,  at  the  head  of  2500  men,  attacked  and  defeated  the 
Chinese  army  of  50,000,  commanded  by  the  Tartar  general 
Yeshan,  and  the  minister  Hu.  He  was  about  to  storm  the 
city,  when  the  Chinese  again  oflered  to  negotiate.  The  for- 
mer treaty,  very  little  modified,  was  again  agreed  upon,  and  a 
portion  of  the  indemnity  money  pa^  to  the  English,  who 
consequently  withdrew  their  forces  to  Hong-kong;  but  there 
new  difficulties  were  interposed  by  the  Chinese.  Captain 
Elliott  was  now  superseded  in  the  office  of  superintendent  by 
sir  Henry  Pottinger,  and  admiral  Parker  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  fleet.  Determined  to  attack  the  celestial 
empire  in  a  more  vital  part,  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  from 
Hong-kong  in  August,  1841,  and  the  cities  of  Amoy,Chu8au, 
Chinhae,  and  Ningpo,  were  successively  captured,  with  bui 
little  resistance.  While  the  expedition  was  waiting  for  rein- 
forcements at  Ningpo,  tlie  Chinese  made  an  attack  upon  it, 
but  were  repelled  with  great  loss  to  themselves.  On  the  18th 
of  May,  1842,  the  exf^ition  reached  and  captured  Chapoo, 
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and  on  the  13th  of  June  reached  the  confluence  of  the  Woo- 
sung  with  the  Tang-tse-kiang.  There  the  enemy  had  made 
the  most  formidable  prefuirations  to  prevent  the  further  pro- 
gress of  the  British  force,  having  erected  batteries,  and  mounted 
no  less  than  250  pieces  of  cannon.  The  position  was,  never- 
theless, carried  with  but  little  loss,  after  a  cannonade  of  two 
hours.  The  city  of  Shang-hae  was  taken  on  the  19th  of  June, 
and  on  the  21st  of  July,  the  British  captured  by  assault,  after 
an  obstinate  and  bloody  contest,  the  city  of  Ching-kiang-foo. 
The  moral  effect  produced  by  the  capture  of  this  place  was 
decisive ;  and  when,  on  the  6th  of  August,  they  presented 
themselves  before  the  great  city  of  Nanking,  the  second  in 
the  empire,  an  armistice  was  earnestly  solicited  by  the  Chi- 
nese; envoys  arrived  from  the  emperor,  and  the  war  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  a  treaty  ratified  on  the  26th  of  August, 
1842.  By  the  provisions  of  this  treaty,  the  emperor  consent- 
etl  to  indemnify  the  English  for  the  expense  of  the  war,  by 
the  payment  of  $21,000,000,  the  entire  cession  of  the  island 
of  Hong-kong,and  the  freedom  of  trade  at  the  ports  of  Shang- 
hai, Ning-po,  Fou-tcheou,  Amoy,  and  Canton. 

During  the  year  1842,  the  dispute  with  the  United  States 
in  relation  to  the  north-eastern  boundary  of  that  country,  was 
adjusted  by  treaty  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  both  parties. 

In  the  year  1843,  about  one-third  of  the  ministers  of  the 
established  church  of  Scotland,  no  longer  willing  to  sanction 
the  principle  of  the  intervention  of  the  civil  authorily  in  the 
affiiirs  of  the  church,  or  to  allow  of  the  right  of  patronage  as 
then  existing,  seceded,  and  associated  themselves  together  as 
a  distinct  ecclesiastical  body,  under  the  denomination  of  the 
"  Free  Church  of  Scotland." 

In  the  mean  time,  the  anti-com-law  league  was  making 
rapid  advances  to  the  attainment  of  the  triumph  which  subse- 
quently awaited  it,  and  a  new  species  of  agitation  was  com- 
menced in  Ireland  by  Daniel  O'Connell.  He  gathered  toge- 
ther vast  numbers  of  his  countryman,  and  made  addresses,  in 
order  to  arouse  and  induce  them  to  demand  of  the  British 
parliament  a  repeal  of  the  act  of  union  of  Ireland  with  Great 
Britain,  as  a  measure  indispensable  for  iheir  relief  from  the 
evils  by  which  they  were  oppressed.  For  a  time  this  agitation 
was  sufiered  to  proceed,  without  any  attempt  to  interfere  with 
it.  But,  when  they  began  to  collect  and  parade,  at  their 
meetings,  armed  horsemen,  under  the  name  of  the  ^  Repeal 
Cavalry,"  a  proclamation  was  issued,  forbidding  the  meetings, 
32  2r2 
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and  declaring  such  assemblages,  the  language  indulged  in  at 
them,  and  such  intimidating  displays  of  numbers,  illegal.  A 
few  days  afterwards,  O'Connell,  with  a  number  of  the  leading 
repealers,  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  sedition,  and  unlawfully 
conspiring  against  the  government ;  and  on  (he  93d  of  May, 

1844,  he  waS'  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
for  twelve  months,  with  a  fine  of  £2000.  The  house  of  lords, 
however,  in  September  of  thei  same  year,  reversed  the  decision 
of  the  Irish  judges,  and  Mr.  O'Connell  was  liberated.  The 
principles  of  the  anti-corn-law  league  had  gained  ground 
among  the  people  of  England  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  induce 
sir  Robert  Peel  to  propose,  in  the  cabinet,  to  recommend  to 
parliament  the  total  repeal  of  the  corn-laws.  A  disagreement 
among  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  in  relation  to  the  propriety 
of  such  a  step,  led  first  to  the  resignation  of  the  duke  of 
Wellington,  and  then  to  that  of  the  entire  cabinet,  Decemberi 

1845.  The  task  of  forming  a  new  cabinet  was  intrusted  to 
lord  John  Russell;  but  he  found  the  difficulties  with  which 
it  was  attended  too  great,  and  returned  his  commission  into 
the  hands  of  the  queen.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  consequently,  again 
resumed  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  but  only 
to  resign  his  post  in  June,  1846.  In  the  mean  time,  however, 
he  efilected  the  settlement,  by  amicable  negotiation,  of  the 
^^  Oregon  boundary  question,'^  and  the  ardently  desired  repeal 
of  the  British  corn-laws.  He  also  introduced  into  parliament, 
and  caused  to  be  passed,  a  bill  for  the  increase  of  the  appro- 
priation to  the  catholic  college  of  Maynooth,  in  Ireland,  and 
another  for  the  education  of  the  Irish  people,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  colleges,  making  no  distinctions  with  regard  to  reli- 
gion. He  resigned  his  place  in  June,  1846,  and  was  succeeded 
by  lord  John  Russell.  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  28th 
of  August. 

During  the  year  1847,  great  distress  prevailed  in  some  parts 
of  Ireland,  in  consequence  of  a  failure  of  the  crops,  and  famine, 
insurrection,  and  assassination  spread. over  the  greater  part  of 
the  island.  A  moderate  coercion  bill  was  passed  by  the  Bri- 
tish parliament  for  the  protection  of  life  in  Ireland,  but  it  was 
strongly  opposed  by  the  Irish  members^  and  was  very  unpo- 
pular with  those  whom  it  was  intended  to  benefit.  The  agi- 
tation some  time  before  begun  by  O'Connell,  was  recommenced 
under  new  leaders,  and  meetings  were  held  throughout  the 
island,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  or  compelling  the  parlia- 
ment to  repeal  the  act  of  union  between  Great  Britain  and 
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Ireland.  The  working  classes  of  England  also  renewed  their 
chartist  meetings,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  parlianaeiU  to 
grant  the  claims  which  they  had  been  urging  for  nearly  nine 
years. 

It  was  while  thipgs  were  in  this  state,  that  the  people  of 
France  arose,  deposed  their  king,  Louis  Philippe,  in  February, 
1848,  and  declared  the  nation  a  republic.  The  efFect  of  the 
success  of  the  French  was  to  precipitate  the  movements  of 
the  chartists  in  England  and  the  repealers  in  Ireland.  An 
immense  chartist  meeting  was  held  in  April,  1848,  at  which 
a  petition  to  the  parliament  was  prepared,  praying  for  univer- 
sal suffrage,  the  vote  by  ballot,  no  property  qualification, 
annual  parliaments,  payment  of  members,  and  equal  electo- 
ral districts.  The  petition  was  signed  by  a  great  number 
of  persons,  and  carried  in  procession,  on  the  10th  of  April,  to 
the  parliament  house,  where  it  was  respectfully  received  by 
the  members.  The  aristocracy,  however,  had  made  every 
preparation  to  defeat  the  intended  object.  Orders  had  been 
issued  for  a  sufficient  number  of  soldiers  and  constables  to 
hold  themselves  in  readinesa  to  suppress  any  insurrection  or 
prevent  any  violence  that  might  be  attempted,  but  they  were 
further  instructed  not  to  interfere  with  the  chartists  in  any 
other  case.  The  demonstration  passed  off  quietly;  the  op- 
portunity for  redress  was  lost,  and  the  government,  by  mak- 
ing certain  concessions,  has  so  pacified  the  great  mass  of  the 
oliartists,  that  it  is  probable  they  will  never  have  such  another 
opportunity  to  compel  their  representatives  to  listen  to  and 
satisfy  them  to  the  full  extent  of  their  demands. . 

The  result  of  the  chartist  demonstration  in  Ireland  was  to 
retard  the  efforts  of  the  repealers.  The  evil,  however,  was 
averted  but  for  a  very  short  period.  Immense  meetings  were 
held  in  many  parts  of  the  island,  more  especially  in  the  south, 
at  which  seditious  speeches  were  made,  and  the  arming  of  the 
people  recommended.  The  spirit  of  the  Irish  press  became 
more  violent  against  the  government  than  ever;  the  people 
were  ripe  for  a  revolution,  when  parliament  found  it  necessary 
to  interfere  with  a  strong  hand.  The  law  prohibiting  the  use 
•of  arms  by  the  people  was  ordered  to  be  strictly  enforced. 
John  Mitchell,  one  of  their  leaders,  was  tried,  found  guilty  of 
sedition,  and  transported  for  fourteen  years.  In  July,  the 
work  of  arming  the  Irish  people  was  going  on  with  such  ra- 
pidity, that  the  lord  lieutenant  thought  it  necessary  to  issue 
an  order  commanding  all  parties,  not  privileged,  to  deliver  up 
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their  Rrins  od  or  before  the  7th  of  August,  under  the  penally 
of  two  years'  imprisoameni,  with  hard  labour.  On  the  29th 
of  July,  a  collision  took  place  between  a  party  of  police  and 
(he  rebeU  in  arnu.  The  latter  were  (Jefeaied,  MTeial  of  them 
killed  and  wounded,  and  fil\een  counties  and  baronies  wen' 
declared  in  a  state  of  open  rebellion.  A  large  army  was  or- 
dered to  Ireland,  and  the  Irish  companies  of  the  British  army 
removed.  In  Aagaai,  William  Smith  O'Brien,  Thomas  P. 
Meagher,  and  some  other  leaders  of  the  insurrection,  were 
arrested  and  tried  for  the  crime  of  high  treuon  against  her 
majesty's  government.  O'Brien  was  found  guilty,  and  con- 
demned to  be  executed  as  a  traitor. 


UTBKATCRB,   ElC.  OF  THE   AOI. 


CHAPTER  XL. 


RRMAKK*  ON  THK  KAKMEIS    AND  LITBKATUXI   OF  THB  AOB. 

1.  The  tuk  of  the  modem  hiitoriin  is  nBU>lIy  extended 
to  someihiog  mora  than  a  mere  detail  of  poUtieal  event*, 
and  it  is  generally  expected  that  he  should  cloee  his  labourt 
with  a  general  and  abatract  view  of  the  arte  and  aciencea, 
the  literature,  and  the  manners  of  the  age  which  he  has 
undertaken  to  record. 

2.  In  compbance  with  these  considerations,  we  shall  sub> 
join  a  few  remarks  on  these  subjecU  :    to  do  which,  it  will 
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be  neeewaiy  that  we  look,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  influ- 
ence which  that  powerful  engine,  the  press,  has  on  the 
manners  of  the  age. 

3.  If  the  press,  managed  as  it  formeriy  was,  and  dedi- 
cated almost  solely  to  publications  in  a  dead  language, 
produced  such  salutary  effects  as  a  reformation  in  religion, 
and  an  improvement  in  life  and  manners,  what  may  not  be 
expected  from  it,  now  that  it  is  acknowledged  free,  and 
chiefly  consecrated  to  the  living  languages,  and  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  most  interesting  questions  of  constitutional 
policy  and  local  government. 

4.  America,  perhaps,  owes  to  the  British  press  the  first 
ideas  of  her  freedom  and  independence ;  being  awakened 
by  the  speeches  and  disquisitions  which  it  poured  forth  to 
a  just  sense  of  her  rights  and  privileges,  and  afterwards 
copying  and  improving  them  in  her  own  clime.  5.  The 
great  revolutions  which  have  taken  place  on  the  continent 
may,  in  part,  be  traced  to  the  same  cause;  for  although 
excessive  taxes,  and  other  grievances,  real  or  imaginary, 
gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  machine,  its  diflerent  compo- 
nent parts  could  never  have  acted  with  vigour  and  eflect 
without  the  assistance  of  the  press. — 6.  The  flame  thus 
kindled  seems  catching,  and  to  be  pervading,  the  rest  of 
Europe;  for  the  deliberations  and  debates  even  of  the 
Germanic  diet  are  subjected  to  public  inspection  and  dis- 
cussion. 7.  Let  us  then  hope,  that  as  the  sun  of  know- 
ledge diffuses  its  rays  farther  and  farther  over  Europe,  its 
diflferent  states,  like  the  different  districts  of  the.  same 
community,  will  feel  the  propriety  of  living  in  peace  and 
friendship,  and  exchange  war  and  depredation  for  commerce 
and  mutual  accommodation.  May  this  simple  wish  of  phi- 
lanthropy one  day  be  realized  through  the  means  of  the 
press ! 

8.  To  the  efforts  of  literary  men  the  present  age  is 
under  unspeakable  obligations.  It  is  to  them  we  are  really 
indebted  for  whatever  is  enviable  in  our  civil  state.  They 
have  taught  both  princes  and  the  people  to  know  them- 
selves ;  they  have  defined  the  functions  of  the.  former,  and 
made  known  to  the  latter  what  are  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  men.  0.  It  is  only  by  perusing  the  records  of  history 
for  a  few  ages  back,  and  by  comparing  the  former  state  of 
mankind  with  the  present,  and  particularly  in  this  country, 
that  the  merits  of  literature  and  science  can  be  properly 
estimated. 
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10.  In  speaking  of  the  literature  of  the  age,  we  cannot  too 
strongly  deprecate  that  destructive  system,  which  has  a 
tendency  to  degrade  the  female  understanding;  which 
regards  that  sex  like  the  Grecian  slaves,  or  the  devoted 
beauties  of  Circassia,  as  created  solely  to  gratify  the  ex- 
ternal senses;  and  which  cultivates,  with  persevering 
assiduity,  those  accomplishments  only  that  are  calculated 
to  excite  sensual  passions  and  emotions,  and  which,  we 
fear,  has  contributed  too  fatally  to  the  depravation  of  man- 
ners among  the  higher  classes  of  society.  11.  We  are 
not  advocates  for  a  rigorous  course  of  scholastic  discipline, 
but  we  feel  that  we  are  discharging  an  honest  duty  to  the 
public,  in  maintaining  that  the  acquisition  of  solid  learning 
is  not  only  consistent  with  female  accomplishments  and 
domestic  virtues,  but  the  chief  promoter  of  every  rational 
enjoyment  12.  Let  those  who  would  dispute  this  asser- 
tion, contrast  the  manners  of  the  present  age  with  those 
when  women  of  rank  and  fortune  studied  Plato;  and 
when  the  throne  of  England  was  occupied  by  a  female 
equally  versed  in  ancient  and  in  modern  literature,  and 
who  wrote  the  Roman  language  with  a  degree  of  elegance 
and  purity  scarcely  equalled  by  the  first  scholars  of  latter 
times.  13.  That  was  epoch  of  England's  glory,  and  yet 
the  fair  sun  of  science  had  then  scarcely  burst  from  the 
clouds  of  darkness  in  which  it  had  been  shrouded  by 
bigotry  and  superstition ! 

14.  But  notwithstanding  the  foregoing  animadversions 
on  the  errors  of  the  age,  and  the  inattention  manifested  by 
many  to  the  solid  acquirements  of  useful  knowledge,  we 
are  still  most  happy  to  have  to  remark,  that  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  literature  in  general,  during  the  reign  of  his 
late  majesty,  have  made  extraordinary  progress,  and  merit 
no  slight  degree  of  praise  and  admiration. 

15.  Our  limits,  however,  prevent  us  from  entering  at 
much  length  on  the  subject ;  and  we  shall,  therefore,  close 
these  remarks  by  giving  a,  brief  sketch  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  general  literature,  that  have  distinguished  the 
memorable  period  to  which  we  have  just  alluded.  This  we 
shall  do,  for  the  sake  of  distinctness  and  brevity,  in  alpha- 
betical order,  under  respective  heads ;   beginning  with— 

16.  Agriculture. — The  method  of  cultivating  the  earth, 
and  improving  the  growth  of  its  productions,  had  excited 
litde  interest  prior  to  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  who, 
being  particularly  attached  to  rural  pleasures  and  agricul- 
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tunl  punuitfl,  rendered  this  valuable  science  fashionable ; 
and  under  his  immediate  auspices  arose  that  excellent 
national  institution,  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  Thus 
countenanced  and  supported,  men  of  talent  made  the  cul- 
tiirr  uf  the  soil  their  peculiar  study,  and  disseminated  their 
(ilscuveries  and  inventions  through  the  medium  of  the 
press.  17.  In  this  laudable  pursuit,  Mr.  Arthur  Young's 
name  stands  peculiarly  conspicuous  ;  and  many  other  gen- 
tlemen have  since  contributed  a  fund  of  practical  agricultural 
knowledge,  through  the  same  medium.  The  natural  con- 
sequence has  been,  that  our  native  soil  has  been  improved, 
our  crops  rendered  more  abundant,  and  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  have  acqtdred  a  superior  degree  of  excellence,  while 
the  implements  of  industry  have  been  simplified,  and  the 
profound  investigations  of  theory  have  been  adopted,  with 
great  success,  by  the  most  zealous  and  enlightened  agri- 
culturists. 

18.  ARCHrFECTURE. — Although  there  is  no  architect  of 
the  present  day  who  could  dispute  the  palm  of  excellence 
with  sir  Christopher  Wren  (who  was  justly  honoured  with 
tl^e  title  of  the  British  Palladio,*)  yet  no  one  who  has  seen 
the  metropolis,  can  view  with  indifference  the  magnificent 
structures  that  have  raised  their  stately  heads  in  London  and 
its  environs  during  the  two  last  reigns.  19..  Among  the 
most  celebrated  architects,  whose  taste  and  genius  have  em- 
bellished the  British  capital,  we  may  mention  the  names  of 
sir  William  Chambers,  and  Messrs.  Soane,  Sroirke,  Nash, 
and  Rennie,  the  latter  of  whom,  in  the  completion  of  Wa- 
terloo 'bridge,  has  exhibited  to  the  world  a  lasting  monu- 
ment of  his  own  skill,  and  the  public  spiriWof  the  times. 

20.  Astronomy.— This  noble  science  has,  during  the 
reign  of  George  III.,  been  enriched  with  improvements 
unknown  to  the  illustrious  Newton  ;  and  by  the  indefatigable 
researches  of  Dr.  Herschell,  new  planets  have  been  disco- 
vered. By  him  the  Georgium  Sidus  was  first  observed ; 
and  it  was  so  denominated  to  perpetuate  the  name  of 
George  the  Third.  21.  Many  idle  theories  have  been 
advanced  in  opposition  to  the  Newtonian  system,  which, 
however,  has  gained  additional  confirmation  whenever  a 

*  AndiiM  Falladio,  a  famous  Italian  architect,  was  born  at  Vicanxa,  in 
1518,  and  ro  him  is  principally  attributed  the  classic  taste  which  reigns  in  so 
many  of  the  buildings  of  Ttaly.  His  memory  is  hichly  honoured  by  the  vo- 
laries  of  the  fine  artu,  and  the  df^ified  simplicity  ana  pvnty  of  his  taste  have 
given  him  the  appellation  of  the  Raphael  of  architects 
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discussion  of  its  merits  has  been  fairly  entered  into*  and  it 
at  present  stands  unrivalled,  as  the  loftiest  monument  of 
the  superior  powers  of  the  human,  intellect.  22.  Yet  this 
system,  so  full  of  truth  and  grandeur,  was  once  attacked 
with  the  greatest  virulence,  and  even  the  learned  and  pious 
bishop  Home  designated  it  as  an  infidel  system.  The  veil 
of  ignorance  and  prejudice  has,  however,  been  happily  re-' 
moved,  and  we  may  now  behold  the  light  of  philosophy  in 
all  its  splendour. 

23.  Botany. — Since  the  celebrated  Linnaeus  arranged, 
classed,  and  systematized  the  vegetable  worFd,  many  other 
men  of  genius  have  by  their  labours  contributed  much  to 
promote  the  study  of  this  elegant  science.  Among  such  we 
reckon  Dr.  Darwin,  Professor  Marty n,  and  Dr.  Thornton. 
24.  But  a  knowledge  of  botany  has  not  been  confined 
to  professors  and  members  of  the  Linnaean  society ;  the 
patronage  and  attention  it  received  from  our  late  amiable 
princess  Charlotte,  as  well  as  the  princess  Elizabeth;  and 
other  distinguished  females  in  this  kingdom,  rendered  bo- 
tanicd  studies  fashionable,  and  paved  the  way  for  a  more 
general  diffusion  of  so  valuable  and  entertaining  a  science 
among  other  classes  of  the  community. 

25.  Chemistry. — In  this  enlightened  period,  men  of  the 
most  eminent  abilities  have  directed  their  attention  to  chemi- 
cal knowledge,  and  no  branch  of  natural  philosophy  has 
been  cultivated  with  more  persevering  emulation.  We  shall 
not  attempt,  in  this  brief  notice,  to  enumerate  the  names 
even  of  all  who,  in  the  present  age,  seem  to  have  exhausted 
thfr  powers  of  the  mind  in  the  immense  fund  of  experimen- 
tal knowledge  which  they  have  displayed.  26.  At  the  head 
of  these  is  Priestley  ;  and  thougli  it  may  seem  almost  invi- 
dious to  exclude  any  who  have  enriched  this  important 
science  with  their  labours,  our  limits  prevent  us  from  doing 
justice  to  tliem.  Such  men,  however,  as  Dr.  Watson,  the 
Uie  bishop  of  Llandaff,  and  sir  Humphry  Davy,  must  not 
pass  unnoticed ;  nor  ought  we  to  omit  the  names  of  Accum 
or  Parke. 

27.  EoucATioN.^On  the  subject  of  education  we  scarcely 
have  words  to  express  our  admiration  of  the  wonderful  im- 
provements which  have  been  made  in  teaching  the  element- 
ary principles  of  science  during  the  two  last  reigns.  28, 
When  we  reflect  on  the  great  advantages  which  the  rising 
generation  possess  (particularly  of  the  lower  order),  from 
the  extraordinary  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  give  them 
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the  benefit  of  scholastic  education,  the  gratifying  idea  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  view  of  the  philanthropist,  that  thousands 
of  our  fellow-beings,  who,  from  their  inferior  situations  in 
life,  would  be  exposed  to  all  the  temptations  of  vice,  and, 
perhaps,  rendered  pests  to  society,  may  now  become  patterns 
of  virtue,  and  ornaments  of  their  country.  29.  if  we  turn 
onr  eye  to  the  middle  and  higher  classes  of  society,  we  shall 
find  that  a  spirit  of  inquiry  exists,  and  a  thirst  after  know- 
ledge, and,  we  also  find  that  the  important  task  of  educating 
the  infant  mind,  **  of  teaching  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot,*' 
is  not,  at  this  enlightened  period,  intrusted  to  the  ignorant 
pedant;  but  that  men  of  talent  and  laudable  industry  preside 
over  our  most  extensive  scholastic  establishments. 

30.  If  the  senate  of  Rome  thought  fit  to.  decree  a  civic 
crown  to  him  who  saved  the  life  of  one  fellow-citizen,  what 
honours  are  due  to  him  whose  life  is  spent  in  the  arduous 
task  of  laying  the  foundation  of  knowledge,  virtue,  and 
patriotism,  in  the  minds  of  youth  ?— -It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  do  individual  justice  to  the  numerous  encouragers 
of  learning  in  the  present  day ;  and  it  might  be  considered 
illiberal  in  the  editor  of  this  work  to  recommend  the  system 
he  has  adopted,  as  more  particularly  calculated  than  another 
to  effect  the  desirable  object  of  a  liberal  education. 

31.  Literature .^To  speak  of  the  general  literature  of 
the  age  at  any  length,  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  brevity 
at  which  we  aim,  and,  in  fact,  would  be  irrelevant  to  the 
plan  on  which  our  remarks  oh  the  various  sciences  are 
formed.  32.  That  literature  has  received  a  degree  of  na- 
tmnal  encouragement  unknown  in  former  times,  is  unques- 
tionable :  and  it  i»  equally  certain,  that  George  the  Third 
was  ever  its  liberal  patron ;  nor  has  his  patronage  been 
bestowed  in  vain ;  it  has  given  rise  to  emulation,  and  the 
spirit  of  emulation  has  led  to  the  production  of  some  of  the 
most  valuable  works  that  ever  embellished  the  annals  of  this 
or  any  other  country,  ancient  or  modem. 

33.  The  names  of  Johnson,  Gibbon,  Hume,  Robertson, 
SmoUet,  Goldsmith,  Wraxall,  Moore,  Brooke,  Paley,  Lowth, 
Porteus,  Douglas,  Law,  Adam  Smith,  Priestley,  Price, 
Brace,  Hunter,  Bell,  Bryant,  Clara  Reeve,  €hariotte  Smith, 
Montague,  &c.  &c,  will  be  venerated  by  future  ages. 

34.  Literary  journals  and  reviews  have  also  met  with 
unprecedented  encouragement  during  the  two  last  reigns, 
and  men  of  the  highest  rank  and  literary  attainments  have 
not  disdained  to  become  their  conductors,  or,  at  least,  their 
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avowed  contributors.  A  liberal  and  enlightened  reviewer  is 
certainly  an  ornament  and  a  blessing  to  the  republic  of 
letters  ;  but  we  too  often  find  that  the  pen  of  the  reviewer 
is  guided  by  political'  or  theological  prejudice,  and,  in  the 
hand  of  an  ungenerous  critic,  is  calculated  to  do  nuich 
serious  injury  to  that  cause  which  it  ought  to  cherish  and 
protect. 

35.  Medicine.— During  the  period^ we  are  speaking  of, 
medical  science  has  arrived  at  the  very  acme  of  perfection. 
That  loathsome  and  fatal  disorder,  the  small-pox,  has  been 
nearly  annihilated  by  Dr.  Jenner*s  discovery  of  vaccination ; 
and  every  department  of  medicine  and  surgery  has  been 
benefited  by  the  labours  of  many  eminent  practitioners. 
Among  numerous  others  we  recognise  the  names  of  Aber^ 
iiethy.  Bell,  Baillie,  Cheselden,  Cooper,  CuUen,  Duncan, 
Heberden,  Lettsom,  Morris,  Mosely,  Sims,  &c. 

36.  Mvsic. — lliough  music  may  not  claim  a  place  among 
the  useful  arts,  yet  its  powers  are  too  well  appreciated  by 
the  ear  of  taste,  to  suffer  it  to  be  neglected  in  polished  so- 
ciety. Who  can  listen  to  the  sublime  compositions  of 
Handel  without  emotion*  or  fail  to  be  delighted  with  the 
vocal  powers  of  a  Braham,  or  the  dulcet  warblings  of  a 
Paton  or  a  Stephens  ? 

37.  The  liberality,  or,  to  use  a  term  more  consonant  to 
British  feelings,  the  foolish  extravagance  of  the  present  age, 
not  content  with  patronizing  native  talent,  has  inundated  3ie 
country  with  a  host  of  foreigners,  whose  scientific  cadenzas 
we  consider  as  by  far  too  dearly  purchased,  when  we  reflect 
on  the  licentious  manners  which  are  thus  imported  from 
Italy  and  France,  and  which  have  already  done  much  to  de- 
stroy the  modest  virtues  of  the  British  fair. 

38.  In  this  slight  sketch  of  the  musical  talents  of  the 
present  age,  it  would  appear  invidious  to  notice  the  names 
of  any,  where  so  many  may  be  found  who  have  acquired 
just  celebrity,  and  contributed  so  much  to  the  refined  amuse- 
ment of  the  public.  But  we  must  not  omit  to  pay  a  just 
tribute  to  the  founders  and  promoters  of  the  Royal  Musical 
Academy,  which,  under  the  direct  patronage  of  the  king, 
and  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  first  musical  geniusses  that 
the  country  can  boast  of,  bids  fair  to  exalt  the  national 
character,  and  to  render  England  independent  of  foreign  aid 
in  the  cultivation  of  this  accomplished,  elegant,  and  rational 
science. 

39.  Painting.— This  accomplished  art  has  received  not 
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only  the  direct  patronage  of  Geor|pe  IIL  and  IV.  in  the 
eatablishment  of  the  Royal  Academy,  bat  that  of  many 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  opulence,  among  whom  are  the 
marquis  of  Stafford,  the  late  sir  Francis  Baring,  Mr.  Anger- 
stein,  &c.  &c.  40.  In  consequence. of  their  liberality,  and 
the  encouragement  that  the  fine  arts  have  received  from  the 
public  in  general,  a  glorious  spirit  of  emulation  has  arisen 
among  the' professors  of  the  art  of  painting,  and  it  has  been 
revived  with  an  ardour  superior  to  that  of  any  era  in  ancient 
history. 

41.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  introduced  a  style  of  elegance 
and  beauty  in  portrait  painting,  which  has  been  successfully 
followed  by  sir  Thomas  Lawrence  (the  late  president  of 
the  Royal  Academy),  sir  William  B^hey,  Romney,  Shee, 
Opie,  Hoppner,  and  many  others.  42.  In  landscape, 
Gainsborough  emulated  Claude  Lorraine,  and  the  pencil  of 
Loutherbourgh  has  displayed  the  most  ench^ting  scenery. 
Mr.  West,  late  president  of  the  Royal  Academy,  has  pro- 
duced some  of  the  grandest  pieces  that  ever  were  submitted 
to  the  public  (Death  on  the  Pale  Horse,  Christ  rejected, 
^c.) ;  and  his  labours  have  been  eminently  rewarded.  43. 
The  bold  imagination  and  brilliant  talents  of  Barry,  the 
supernatural  figures  of  Fuseli,  and  the  charming  paintings 
of  Wilkie,  equally  astonish  and  delight  the  spectator,  while 
Moreland  has  immortalized  his  name  by  the  closest  imita- 
tions of  nature  in  depicting  rural  scenery.  In  short,  every 
department  of  the  art  has  received  an  accession  of  talent, 
and  the  British  school  at  the  present  moment  stands  unri- 
valled. 

44.  PoBTRT. — ^This  divine  art  has  been  cultivated  with 
singular  success  during  the  late  reigns,  and  the  powers  of 
the  muse  have,  in  some  instances,  been  pre-eminently  dis- 
played. Among  poets  of  the  first  rank,  we  discover  the 
names  of  Bjrron,  Beattie,  Boscawen,  Bowles,  Cowper,  Cum* 
berland,  Churchill,  Coleridge,  Goldsmith,  Hayley,  Hurdis, 
Jemingham,  Lloyd,  Lamb,  Mason,  Moore,  Pratt,  Penrose, 
Pennie,  Shenstone,  Southey,  Walter  Scott,  John  Scott, 
Tighe,  Warton,  Whitehead,  Wordsworth,  &c.  45.  Nor 
must  we  forget  to  enumerate  the  following  females,  who 
have  evinced  poetic  talents  of  a  very  superior  kind,  viz. 
Mrs.  Barbauld,  Mrs.  Cowley,  Miss  Seward,  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Smith,  Mrs.  Robinson,  and  Mrs.  Hemans.  46.  Under 
the  head  of  poetry,  we  may  properly  notice  the  state  of 
the  drama :    but  here,  with  very  few  exceptions,  we  shall 
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find  little  room  for  panegyric.  It  is  tnie,  that  the  talents 
of  Coleman,  Cumberland,  Home,  Morton,  Sheridan,  and 
Knowles,  have  been  well  employed  in  dramatic  works ;  but 
many  miserable  productions  have  been  foisted  on  the  public ; 
and  a  vicious  taste,  calculated  to  degrade  the  drama,  has 
been  indulged  in  theatrical  amusements.  47.  Genuine  wit 
and  humour  have  been  almost  banished,  while  their  place  is 
usurped  by  the  ridiculous  puns  and  false  sentiment  of  the 
German  school ;  and  stories  of  spectres,  blood-red  knights, 
and  haunted  towers,  have  been  dramatized  and  exhibited  on 
the  British  stage. 

48.  SouLPTURE.-^Undei'  the  auspices  of  the  late  sove- 
reigns, the  art  of  sculpture  has  attained  a  high  degree  of 
perfection ;  and  the  inimitable  productions  of  Bacon,  Bubb, 
Chantrey,  Flaxman,  and  Westmacott,  prove  that  England 
is  not  deficient  in  that  snperlative  art,  which  so  pre-eminently 
distinguished  the  classic  ages. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

ON  THE  BRITISH  CONSTITUTION. 

1.  Thb  King.  —  In  Great  Britain,  the  supreme  executive  power  ia 
vested  in  a  single  person,  who  has  the  title  of  Kiira ;  and  ihe  risht  of 
succession  to  the  throne  is.  hv  the  established  law  of  the  land,  hereditary. 
Whea  a  female  is  nearest  in  lineal  descent  to  the  throne,  she  occupies  it 
with  the  title  of  qubkn  ;  there  being  no  impediment  to  the  execotive 
power  bein^  vested  in  a  woman,  who  sabscribes  to  the  forms  and  condi- 
ttona  prescribed  by  the  constitution. 

9:  The  king  receives  all  the  honours  due  to  m^eapr,  and  is  maintained 
in  a  degree  of  splendour  consistent  with  his  dignified  station.  As  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  state,  he  possesses  the  sole  power  of  declaring 
war  or  making  peace ;  of  appointing  ambassadors  to  foreiffn  courts,  and 
receiving  ambassadors  at  his  own  court ;  of  bestowing  titles  of  honour; 
of  assembling,  proroguing,  and  dissolving  the  parliament ;  of  giving  his 
assent  to  sucn  new  la^s  as  he  apprehends  will  be  for  the  good  m  his  sub- 
jects, and  withholding  it  when  ne  believes  it  will  be  hurtml ;  and  also  of 
executing  the  existing  laws.  3.  He  is  the  supreme  head  of  the  established 
church,  and  the  supreme  judge  in  every  court  of  law.  His  person  is  held 
sacred ;  and  a  subject,  for  a  single  act  of  treason,  not  only  loses  his  life, 
but  bis  heirs  are  deprived  of  his  estate.  The  king  is  moreover  presumed 
to  do  no  wrong,  his  ministers  being  responsible  tor  every  act  done  in  his 
name. 

4.  The  power  of  the  king,  however,  is  limited  where  power  mi^ht 
become  tyranny,  and  where  he  might  be  capable  of  injuring  either  him- 
self or  his  subjects.    As  he  receives  all  his  honour,  power,  and  aothority 
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from  the  laws,  when  he  ascends  the  throne,  he  binds  himself  by  a  solemn 
oaih  to  obaenre  the  great  charter  of  the  English  liberties,  and  to  make 
the  laws  the  rule  of  his  conduct ;  and  he  is  as  much  bound  to  pay  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  as  the  meanest  subject  in  the  realm.  5.^  'Ihoagh  the 
kine  has  not  the  power  of  making  laws,  yet  no  law  can  be  enacted  with- 
out Ills  consent ;  and  though  the  execution  of  them  is  always  intrusted  to 
his  care,  he  cannot  seize  the  property  of  the  most  inconsiderable  person 
in  his  dominions,  unless  it  be  forfeited  by  law.  Neither  can  he  take 
away  the  liberty  of  one  of  his  subjects,  unless  by  some  illegal  act  the 
individual  has  forfeited  his  right  to  liberty.  6.  The  king  has  a  right  to 
pardon ;  but  neither  he,  nor  tne  judges  to  whom  he  delegates  his  qui  her- 
itor, can  condemn  a  man  as  criminal,  until  he  is  first  found  guilty  of  the 
crime  laid  to  his  charge  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men,  who  must  be  his  peers, 
or  equals ;  and  that  the  judees  may  not  be  influenced  by  the  king,  or  his 
ministers,  to  misrepresent  the  case  to  the  -iury,  they  have  their  salaries 
for  life,  and  do  not  hold  their  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign. 

7.  The  Quexn. — As  the  king  is  not  allowed  to  marry  a  subject,  the 
queen-consort  must  be  a  foreigner,  but  she  becomes  naturalized  by  her 
marriage.  She  may  make  whatever  purchased  sne  chooses,  and  dispose 
of  them  at  pleasure ;  and  she  has  the  power  ot  removing  any  suit  of  law 
relative  to  nerseif  into  whatever  court  she  pleases,  without  the  usual  leeal 
formalities.  8.  If  the  king  should  die,  and  the  queen  marry  again,  the 
honours  due  to  her  rank  would  stfll  be  paid  to  her,  although  her  husband 
might  be  only  a  private  gentleman.  Similar  honours  are  conferred  on 
the  husband  of  a  reigning  queen  ;  he  enjojrs  the  title  of  king  at  court,  but 
is  not  recognised  as  such  at  law ;  and  it  his  queen  should  die,  he  would 
agaih  sink  to  the  same  station  he  occupied  before  his  marriage. 

9.  The  Princes  and  Frincessi^s.  —  The  eldest  son  of  the  kinf  of 
Englsnd  receives  the  titles  of  Prince  of  Wales  and  Duke  of  Comwdl  at 
his  birth ;  and  should  he  die  during  the  life  of  his  fother,  these  tiilfs  are 
generally  given  by  patent  to  tbe  next  heir  of  the  throne.  l*he  prince  of 
Wales  is  always  heir-apparent  to  tbe  crown.  10.  Should  the  kins  die 
during  the  prince's  minority,  he  is  considered  of  see  to  assume  the  legal 
functions  at  eighteen ;  otherwise  he  cannot  legally  act  for  himself  until 
he  has  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one.  During  his  minorit>^  he  is  main- 
tained by  bis  father ;  but  when  he  comes  of  age,  he  is  provided  by  par- 
liament with  a  separate  household,  and  an  annual  revenue  befitting  his 
exalted  rank. 

11.  The  eldest  daughter  of  the  kingis^^vled  the  princess  royal;  but 
his  younger  children,  whether  male  or  female,  receive  no  particular  title, 
but  have  only  the  appellation  of  royal  highness  prefixed  to  their  names, 
till  his  majesty  thinks  proper  to  beatow  09  them  some  title  of  dignity. 

12.  The  No£ilit7.  —  In  England,  th^re  are  persons  distinguished  by 
birth,  riches,  and  honours ;  advantages  which  give  them. such  a  consider* 
able  weight  in  the  government,  that  were  they  to  be  confounded  with 
the  multitude^  they  would  have  no  interest  in  supporting  liberty ;  for  as 
most  of  thcypopular  resolutions  would  be  made  to  their  prejudice,  the 
public  libeny  would  be  their  slavery.  13.  The  share  they  are  therefore 
allowed  iiy^he  legislature  is  in  proportion  to  the  interest  they  have  in  the 
state ;  and  they  form  a  body  ot*  nobles,  whjch  is  there  considered  neces- 
sary for  tne  support  of  the  monarchy. 

14.  THEy'ARLiAMENT.— *The  legislative  power  is  committed  to  the 
two  houses^f  parliament,  consisting  of  the  nobles,  forming  the  house  of 
lurds,  and  tba  representatives  of  the  people,  who  compose  the  house  of 
commons,  eafth  of  which  have  separate  views  and  interests.  But  thp 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  members  of  the  house  of  lords  are  hereditary, 
while  tne  inoividaals  who  form  the  house  of  commons  eivjoy  tlieir  power 


